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PREFACE 


“A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism.” 

These words were written over one hundred years ago by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. They form the opening sentence of one 
of the most influential political documents in history, The Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto. Today Communist regimes control nearly 14 , 000,000 
square miles, almost one-fourth of the total land area of the world, and 
over 915 , 000,000 people, more than one-third of the total population 
of the world. The program that Marx and Engels drew up in 1848 
became the creed of Lenin and of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 ; 
today, modified, changed, reinterpreted, first by Lenin, then by 
Stalin, and now by Khrushchev, it has become the creed not of a 
specter but of a powerful Bolshevik State, of its Satellites, and of the 
international Communist movement. 

Communism today is the official ideology of a movement totali¬ 
tarian in character, international in scope, and global in its political 
aspirations. Confirmation of this description is available to all in the 
basic writings of Communist leaders and in the history of the last 
four decades. The aggressive character of Communism was made 
clear to the world as early as the First and Second congresses of the 
Third International. At the Second Congress, in 1920 , Lenin out¬ 
lined a complete program for world revolution. At the Sixth Con¬ 
gress, in 1928 , a program was adopted stating explicitly that ‘‘the 
ultimate aim of the Communist International is to replace world 
capitalist economy by a world system of Communism” and to remake 
the world “into a World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . . .” 
Lenin outlined the tactics as early as 1920 in Left-Wing Communism, 
a book published simultaneously in Russian, French, German, and 
English in June of that year. Fie said: 

The Communists in Western Europe and America must learn to create a 
new, unusual, non-opportunist, non-careerist parliamentarianism; the 
Communist parties must issue their slogans; real proletarians . . . should 
scatter and distribute leaflets, canvass workers’ houses and the cottages of 
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rural proletarians . . . ; they should go into the common taverns, pene¬ 
trate into the unions, societies and casual meetings where common people 
gather, and talk to the people . . . ; they . . . should everywhere strive 
to rouse the minds o£ the masses and draw them into the struggle, to hold 
the bourgeois to their word and utilize the apparatus they have set up, 
the elections they have appointed. ... It is very difficult to do in West¬ 
ern Europe and America, very, very, difficult; but it can be done and it 
must be done, because the tasks of Communism cannot be fulfilled with¬ 
out effort. . . . the work of propaganda, agitation and organization 
among the armed forces and among the oppressed . . . must be organized 
in a new way. ... We must, therefore, with the aid of our new, Com¬ 
munist principles, set to work to stir up all and sundry, even the oldest, 
mustiest, and seemingly hopeless spheres. . . . The Communists must 
exert every efEort to direct the working-class movement and social de¬ 
velopment in general along the straightest and quickest road to the uni¬ 
versal victory of Soviet power and the dictatorship of the proletariat. That 
is an incontestable truth. 

This statement, like others in the basic Communist classics, tells us 
what the leaders intended to do, by what means and to what end. 

But not only have the Bolsheviks written their objectives, strategy, 
and tactics large for all to read; the history of their activities in the 
Soviet Union, in the international Communist movement, in the 
Chinese People’s Republic, and in the “peoples’ democracies’’ of 
Eastern Europe demonstrates that what they have wriuen is neither 
idle threat nor hopeful boasting. By 1955 the world Communist 
movement, directed from the Soviet Union, had used the strategy 
and tactics so clearly set forth by the Comintern to take over East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Tannu Tuva, Tibet, China, Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

The history of the Communist movement constitutes the longest 
and, in many respects, the most frightening chapter in the develop¬ 
ment and growth of modern totalitarianism. Wherever Communism 
has come to power it has demanded total control over the actions 
and minds of all whom it rules. Communist leaders, unlike tradi¬ 
tional dictators, have not been content to achieve political revolution 
or to gain political power; they have sought to impose from above a 
cultural revolution which gives the leaders of the movement final 
power over every phase of the cultural life of the nation. To achieve 
this almost incredibly ambitious aim, they have, like the Nazi and 
Fascist leaders, ( 1 ) seized and maintained a monopoly of control over 
all media of mass communication; (a) demanded acceptance of and 
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conformity to an official ideology which comprehends virtually all 
aspects of human life; ( 3 ) achieved a monopoly of political power by 
the destruction of actual or potential opposition (witness the fate of 
Trotsky, Kamenev, Rykov, Tomsky, Bukharin, Yagoda, Orlov, 
Rakovsky and Beria, to name only a few); ( 4 ) organized and utilized 
a repressive secret police which operates through terror to coerce 
conformity and destroy opposition; ( 5 ) exterminated or put into 
forced-labor camps large categories of the population, including peas¬ 
ants and workers, who stood in the way of desired political, social, or 
economic goals; ( 6 ) directed military and political campaigns to sub¬ 
vert and capture the government of neighboring countries; ( 7 ) car¬ 
ried on a comprehensive and systematic campaign of organization 
and propaganda throughout the world to achieve their goal of world 
revolution. That a movement which imposes this degree of tyranny 
and exhibits this amount of aggressiveness against free countries 
should be able to seize and hold power in so many nations is a tragic 
and terrible thing. That it should be able to recruit millions of fol¬ 
lowers in nations where it does not control the government, and 
that it should be able to confuse the minds of millions of other peo¬ 
ple about its nature and intentions, are, at first glance, truly incom¬ 
prehensible. In Asia there are native leaders who work to bring 
their newly liberated countries under the control of the world’s most 
thorough and ruthless imperialists. In Western Europe there are 
Communist factory workers who go from their plants to rallies to 
hear glowing descriptions of life in the "Workers’ Paradise” where 
their opposite numbers work longer hours for less pay. Throughout 
the world there are middle-class intellectuals who seek greater free¬ 
dom in the name of a movement dedicated to the world-wide an¬ 
nihilation of liberty. The irony of all this confounds the imagina¬ 
tion; its incongruity challenges the intellect. The irony and incon¬ 
gruity are compounded, as has been suggested, by the existence of 
Communist classics that describe the character, aims, and methods of 
the movement in clear, straightforward language. A full explana¬ 
tion of why so many people are attracted to a movement which an¬ 
nounces its intentions to annihilate the very values these people seek 
to achieve is beyond the scope of this book. Instead of attempting an 
answer to the question, attention here is focused on just one impor¬ 
tant part of the answer—namely, the role of propaganda in the world 
Communist movement. Analysis of its scope and function will carry 
us far toward understanding the confusion that surrounds the actions 
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and intentions of the USSR and the Communist movement in the 
world today. 

Propaganda, of course, has always played an impoitant tole in hu¬ 
man affairs. History and literature are full of examples; the Trojan 
horse at Troy, Gideon’s successful defense of Jerusalem, and the 
Nazis’ use of radio, press, and front organizations furnish ancient 
and modern examples of its use in war and preparation for war. And, 
in our own society, we are familiar with it in the pamphleteering of 
our own revolution, in modern advertising, in the work of public- 
relations experts, and in the activities of organizations and societies 
devoted to particular causes. But only in the hands of the Nazi and 
Communist leaders has propaganda attained first-rate importance as a 
weapon for achieving national and international political goals. De¬ 
velopments in printing, in transportation, in radio, cinema, and tele¬ 
vision, and the rise of literacy, combine to render ever larger audi¬ 
ences accessible to propagandists. Increased knowledge of individual 
and social psychology, and the breakdown of traditions, customs, 
myths, and values accompanying the technological revolution of our 
time have left these audiences more vulnerable than ever bcfoic to 
manipulation through propaganda. Modern totalitarianism, of which 
Communism is the preeminent example, has harnessed technology 
and psychology to persuade, convince, confuse, demoralize, and con¬ 
trol. Inside Communist countries propaganda is used to control the 
ideological environment of the people, to secure obedience, consent, 
and conformity. Internationally, Communist leaders utilize propa¬ 
ganda to recruit followers, secure sympathy, and to divide and de¬ 
moralize opposition. Universally, Communists use propaganda in the 
effort to suggest and insinuate the view of the world most favoiable 
to their temporary plans and policies and to their long-range goals. 
Aware that loyalty and action alike grow not so much from what 
happens as from what men think happens, the Communists have de¬ 
veloped a huge, diversified propaganda operation at work night and 
day to divert attention of free peoples from the Marshall Than to 
Coca-Cola; from Soviet orbit purges to Lhe Rosenberg case; from gen¬ 
uine disarmament proposals to "peace” petitions; or from the aggres¬ 
sive imperialism of the Chinese People’s Republic to germ warfare. 
There are innumerable examples. While the Communist classics are 
used to indoctrinate party leaders and functionaries in the basic 
goals, strategy, and Lactics of the movement, front organizations, 
films, radio broadcasts, leaflets and newspapers are utilized to deny 
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these goals as the hysterical imaginings of Wall Street imperialists. 
The Communist propaganda effort is massive, shrewd, coordinated 
and, from the perspective of “bourgeois” morality which sees truth 
as related to objective facts, utterly unscrupulous. 

No one can read the history of the Communist movement, or for 
that matter the history of the world in this century, without being 
impressed with how crucial the use of the modern means of mass 
communications, of propaganda, is to Communist tactics. And yet, 
in spite of the obvious importance of propaganda and propaganda 
activities to the Communists, in spite of the role these activities have 
played in the cold war of recent years, there has been very little sys¬ 
tematic attention devoted to this propaganda effort. There have been 
studies of propaganda activities in individual countries and of their 
use in specific situations, but until the publication of the volume on 
World Communist Propaganda Activities edited by F. Bowen Evans, 
there was, as far as I know, no real attempt to present a world-wide 
picture of the Communist propaganda effort. 

There are, I believe, reasons for this lack of attention. It is not 
that we in the United States are unfamiliar with propaganda. We are 
familiar with propaganda in many forms: the advertiser trying to 
influence the buying habits of consumers, the politician trying to in¬ 
fluence the voting habits of citizens, the public-relations man trying 
to create a favorable attitude toward his client, the local community 
chest trying to create a favorable attitude on the part of potential 
contributors, organized labor and organized business trying to create 
favorable attitudes toward that side of the particular public issues 
in which they are interested; the list is long. But propaganda on an 
international scale, conducted on behalf of the nation by the govern¬ 
ment, represents something which is, in some sense, foreign to our 
way of life and our way of thinking. 

There is no better evidence of our unwillingness to make effective 
use of propaganda than the fact that even in time of war we had 
great reluctance to utilize it. Daniel Lerner, in his book Sykewar, re¬ 
ports that there was “lack of interest in sykewar displayed by most 
top officials responsible for the policies and conduct of the war.” Wal¬ 
lace Carroll, in his book Persuade or Perish, points out that President 
Franklin Roosevelt, who established the Office of War Information, 
never knew what it was doing and apparently confused it with the 
Office of Censorship. He also reports that Roosevelt had been op¬ 
posed to setting up a propaganda service and had established the 
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OWI with considerable reluctance. He says: “Once the organization 
was established, he did not want to be bothered by it. . . . he did 
not understand the systematic use of propaganda in total war.” Ac¬ 
cording to R. H. Bruce Lockhart, chief of the British psychological 
warfare in World War II, the situation was the same in Britain. He 
reports that no serious effort was given to the propaganda effort by 
those on top. 

Let us examine the reasons why this is so. In the United States, as 
in all democracies, the mass media are open to all, or almost all, 
groups which compete for public favor. They are used by politicians 
and parties to campaign against one another. Businesses use the mass 
media for competing in the sale of their products; various interest 
groups use them for creating the opinions they want to create. But 
government control over the media of communication is resisted. 
The American people do not want education, which is carried on by 
the state for the most part, to be used by the state or by the govern¬ 
ment to control attitudes and create opinions. They want it to be 
used to impart facts and discriminative skills, to give practice in solv¬ 
ing problems, to create the kind of individual who is able to think 
for himself. 

The result is that propaganda activity used by government to im¬ 
pose its will on its people or upon the people of another state is 
contrary to our values and our practices. We do not want our gov¬ 
ernment to use propaganda to maintain itself in power; we do not 
want our government to use the educational system for the benefit 
of a particular party. We should even like to avoid propaganda in in¬ 
ternational affairs and find a way by which the nations of the world 
could peacefully settle their problems by discussion. As a conse¬ 
quence, it is always hard for Americans to understand or believe that 
other governments, including the Soviet government or the world 
Communist movement, use propaganda as they do; we do not think 
of studying it because we dislike using it. 

The Soviets have no such difficulty. As Harold Lasswell, one of 
our leading students of propaganda, has pointed out, Communist 
leaders have never forgotten that the revolution of 1917 was pre¬ 
pared by years of effort during which members of the Party devoted 
much of their energy to propaganda. And since 1917 Communists 
have seen the effectiveness of propaganda in one situation after an¬ 
other. Propaganda is as much a part of their over-all plans in achiev¬ 
ing world domination as the Red Army, and it is inexpensive by 
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comparison. As Raymond Aron has made clear in his excellent book 
The Century of Total War, the Soviet Union, even during a period 
of pretended peace, employs all the devices of propaganda, sabotage, 
and infiltration. He goes on to say: “We must wage war, imposed on 
us by Stalinist aggression; and military means are only one of the 
arms of this Protean combat. . . . The battle against propaganda 
and infiltration must be waged indefatigably.” 

We are only beginning to learn this lesson; but we must learn it— 
both fully and well. We dare not hide our heads in the clouds. We 
live in a world in which our peace and security and that of the other 
free nations is threatened by a ruthless and powerful aggressor; an 
aggressor ready to put very large resources of money, energy, effort, 
and manpower into achieving a goal that if achieved would change 
our whole way of life and include us in his totalitarian control. 
Thus, no matter how we feel about the use of the instruments of 
propaganda by the state, we are virtually forced to combat the 
weapon the enemy uses day after day to undermine our policies, 
alienate our friends, and mobilize hostility to our very existence. 

Because we are forced, even against our inclinations, into the 
propaganda battle, it is important that we develop a better under¬ 
standing of propaganda and of the propaganda war being waged 
against us all over the world. We must be clear in our own minds 
about what we mean by propaganda, about the instruments by which 
it is carried on, about the conditions of its success. Propaganda is the 
effort to influence, by the use of communications, the attitudes of in¬ 
dividuals and groups, and consequently to influence their actions. In 
this broad sense propaganda is not in and of itself good or bad, true 
or false. It may and often does employ half-truths, distortion, and 
deception; but it may also employ truth or affective symbols that are 
neither true nor false. To put it another way, propaganda is a proc¬ 
ess by which someone says something to someone, by some means, for 
the purpose of influencing his attitudes and, therefore, his actions. 
Its components are: a communicator, a message, an audience, a 
medium of communication, and a hoped-for result. 

All the above elements are the objects of study by those concerned 
with communications research. A survey of the general character of 
our knowledge, of research to date and of research gaps in the com¬ 
munications field, is to be found in the Handbook of Social Psy¬ 
chology ( 1954 ) in an article on “Effects of the Mass Media of Com¬ 
munication" by Carl I. Iiovland. It is sufficient to say here that 
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while much has been learned, much remains to be learned. At the 
same time it is important to recognize that effective use of propa¬ 
ganda on an international scale is impossible in the absence of re¬ 
search. An effective information (propaganda) program requires 
knowledge beyond what we now possess. It requires, for example, 
knowledge of potential audience groups, their history, institutional 
structure, values, beliefs, literacy level, and information about the 
type of communications the people are accustomed to; it requires 
knowledge of the media best suited to communicating different mes¬ 
sages to different audience groups; knowledge about the effects of 
different media in different cultural contexts. But one must keep in 
mind also that research is not enough; any effective program re¬ 
quires a clear understanding of the policy and objectives that deter¬ 
mine the message. Propaganda is an instrument of policy; without 
a clear-cut policy it cannot be effective. 

The Soviet Union in its propaganda operations pays close atten¬ 
tion to all of these things. There is no chance that we can effectively 
combat their propaganda effort unless we do likewise. But it is not 
the purpose of this volume to discuss technical matters; it is sufficient 
to call attention to the great need for research and clear-cut policy 
and objectives. Though tve have made beginnings, it would appear 
that we have far to go. We are reluctant participants, and the Bol¬ 
sheviks have long been employing propaganda as one of their most 
effective weapons. 

With these elements of the picture in mind as background, we are 
in a position to examine briefly the specific purposes of this volume. 
The central objective is to present, in summary, a global picture of 
the propaganda activities of the Soviet Union and of the world Com¬ 
munist movement it directs. The major portion of the book, there¬ 
fore, is devoted to a review of these activities in the four major re¬ 
gions of the world: the Far East, Latin America, Western Europe, 
and the Near East and South Asia and Africa. For each of these areas, 
an attempt is made to set forth first an over-all picture of Communist 
strength, objectives, strategy, and tactics, and specific propaganda 
activities. This is followed by a more detailed statement for each 
country. All of this is designed to provide an accurate descriptive 
account of the nature of Communist propaganda activities. To read 
these accounts is to be impressed with the importance that Commu¬ 
nism attaches to its propaganda effort. 

To place in perspective this picture of Communist propaganda 
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during 1955 , several introductory chapters are provided. Chapter I 
provides a very brief historical introduction placing the propaganda 
effort in the context of the development of the world Communist 
movement and its objectives. Chapter II is devoted to a description 
of the organization of the Communist Party and to placing the propa¬ 
ganda organization in the context both of the Party organization and 
of the organization of the world Communist movement. Both of these 
chapters are brief and in many ways inadequate. There has been 
much research done in these fields; there are many excellent books 
available. It is very difficult to summarize available knowledge, and 
the reader with serious interest in the subject should refer to the 
books listed in the brief bibliography at the end of this volume. 
Chapters III and IV provide a brief over-all view of Communist 
propaganda themes of 1955 in relation to the important events of 
the year, and a brief analysis of some of these themes; these chapters 
are intended to give an over-all picture of the Communist messages 
or propaganda appeals into which the more specific regional and 
country pictures may be fitted. Chapter V presents an over-all review 
of the media used, and information on the quantity of the Com¬ 
munist propaganda activity on a global scale. Chapter V includes a 
review of broadcasting: radio and television; the printed word: news¬ 
papers, news agencies, magazines, journals, books; motion pictures: 
production, content, and distribution; exchange of persons; institu¬ 
tional programs; and trade fairs. Again, the hope is that this will 
provide a general perspective into which the reader can fit the re¬ 
gional and country materials. Chapter VI provides a review of the 
activities of important Communist international front groups—one 
of Communism’s main weapons. 

The combination of these six introductory chapters and the re¬ 
gional and country studies gives us a picture of the most enormous, 
coordinated, self-conscious effort to influence the attitudes and con¬ 
sequently the actions of people that the world has ever seen. The pic¬ 
ture is made even more dramatic when one takes into account that 
in the 14 , 000,000 square miles of territory Communism controls 
there are over 915 , 000,000 people who are the subjects of complete 
control and of continuous experiment in the art of psychological 
manipulation. And it must be constantly held in mind that there 
is half a century of history and experience behind this effort. Com¬ 
munism was born of propaganda and grew on propaganda. One can 
almost literally say of it: “In the beginning was the word.” Com- 
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munism was launched with a propaganda piece, The Communist 
Manifesto; and the ideas that it contained were kept alive by the 
organizational and propaganda efforts of the disciples of its authors 
for the sixty-nine years that were to pass before the October revolu¬ 
tion of ig 17 brought the Bolsheviks to power. 

It is my hope that this volume will serve a number of useful pur¬ 
poses. I hope that it will contribute to awakening the Free World 
to its task, that it will provide basic information of value not only to 
social scientists but to the general public and to those engaged in the 
discussion and formulation of policy, and that it will stimulate further 
research that is so badly needed. A word about each of these is de¬ 
sirable. 

All of us know that there are a number of techniques used in the 
conduct of foreign affairs; they range from persuasion through nego¬ 
tiation, barter, purchase, threat of force, and actual use of force. The 
most successful policy is one that employs these ingredients in the 
proper proportion in each situation. As we have already seen, Amer¬ 
icans have been reluctant to use one of the most important elements 
of persuasion; namely, propaganda. While there are good reasons 
that this is so, it is none the less true that modern totalitarianism, 
both Nazi and Communist, should have taught us not to surrender 
one of the most important weapons to the enemy. Hitler had learned 
this lesson well, as even a cursory reading of Mein Kampf will demon¬ 
strate. Hitler said: 


The place of the artillery barrage as a preparation for an infantry attack 
wall in the future be taken by revolutionary propaganda. Its task is to 
break down the enemy psychologically before tire armies begin to function 

9.t 3.X 1. 


And while Hitler was much concerned and very successful with 
propaganda, the Communists give greater attention to detail, make 
better use of the latest scientific knowledge in the social sciences, 
base their propaganda on a more careful and detailed knowledge of 
t re intellectual, cultural, historical, institutional, and moral terrain 
on which it is carried out, employ tactics better fitted to the special 

" a " a i , Cter natl0n a S ainst which they direct their propaganda 
attack and their organization is more thorough and reaches from 
central headquarters further down into the local communities of the 

“ U T S 7 T t0 takC 0Ver ’ TWS V0W attempts to spell on 
the character and extent of this expert, thorough, and successful 
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propaganda effort, and provides impressive evidence of the tremen¬ 
dous role propaganda plays in Communism’s pursuit of its objec¬ 
tives. It is hoped that this account will help awaken us to the Com¬ 
munist threat and also provide basic information that is essential in 
planning the extent and character of our own policy. The story is one 
that every citizen interested in foreign affairs, and every policy 
maker, should take into account. 

In addition, it is my hope that the book will provide basic informa¬ 
tion to teachers and to those doing social science research. If such 
information can be provided year by year, it should build up a body 
of materials through time that will be useful in discovering impor¬ 
tant trends. Unfortunately, too much of our knowledge in this field 
is based on short-term studies and offers no basis for comparison 
through time. In expressing the hope that the materials included 
will be valuable to teachers, I mean to include all of those who are 
interested in creating a better understanding of international rela¬ 
tions (adult education groups, discussion clubs, those concerned with 
workers’ education, journalists, commentators, and the like), and not 
merely those who teach in the schools. 

Finally, it is hoped that the materials presented here will stimu¬ 
late further research on the part of political scientists, sociologists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, historians, and other social scientists 
interested in propaganda analysis, in the study of mass communica¬ 
tions and communication theory, in Communism, and in interna¬ 
tional affairs. The list of what we do not know in these fields is a long 
one, and there is no need to develop it here other than by a few ex¬ 
amples. We need more intensive studies of the Communist propa¬ 
ganda activities on a country basis; we need more studies of the Com¬ 
munist handling of certain propaganda themes; we need more studies 
of the Communist propaganda reaction to specific events; we need 
more research on the effectiveness of Communist propaganda activi¬ 
ties country by country, theme by theme; we need a more highly 
developed communications theory that will pay off in practical ap¬ 
plication; we need to know more about the effects of the use of 
different media in varying cultural contexts, more about factors af¬ 
fecting the results of using different types of media, more about audi¬ 
ence reaction to various types of communicators, more about the 
effect of propaganda on negotiation. Only cooperative effort of psy¬ 
chologists, political scientists, sociologists, and anthropologists can 
supply the answers to the practical and theoretical problems in- 
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volved. If this volume serves any of the above purposes, it will have 
proved its value. 

Before closing this brief preface, it is important to say something 
about the sources of data and the research that has made this volume 
possible. I am certain that any one individual would find it ex¬ 
tremely difficult if not impossible to collect the data and do the analy¬ 
sis presented here. The difficulty in collecting materials from all over 
the world, the language barriers, the costs, and the time involved 
would be too great. It is heartening, therefore, to anyone interested 
in this field to know that the United States Government has devoted 
systematic attention to research on propaganda in recent years. Data 
are being collected, research is being done, analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion are going on. This work is being done by competent personnel 
trained in the social sciences; it is carried forward on a cooperative 
basis. As a result the completed research is a product of the efforts 
of many minds. Many social scientists are aware of the work the gov¬ 
ernment is doing and have seen some of its results; many have par¬ 
ticipated in it. The present volume has been made possible only by 
drawing upon this government research, and it is the product, there¬ 
fore, of the work of many people. It is unfortunate lhaL all of them 
cannot be named. But these anonymous government social scientists 
and research workers deserve the credit for whatever virtues and 
value this volume has. 


Washington, D.C. 
April to, 1956 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick 



CHAPTER l 


INTRODUCTION: PROPAGANDA AND THE 
WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This book undertakes to present a general account of Communist 
propaganda activities throughout the world in 1955 . Because the 
subject matter is of such magnitude, scope, and complexity, a danger 
exists that propaganda may be viewed as the complete measure of 
world Communist activities during this period. In its proper con¬ 
text, propaganda is but one of many instruments employed by the 
Communists to achieve their objectives. Thus Communist propa¬ 
ganda cannot stand apart as a discrete topic, because it normally is an 
adjunct of the larger techniques of diplomacy, economic pressure, 
subversion, or armed force, and only rarely is it used alone. 

To appreciate the role of propaganda in the world Communist 
movement, one must first understand the nature of the movement 
itself and know something of its origin, history, and present status. 
To this end, this introductory chapter provides in capsule form a 
history of world Communism from the 1917 Bolshevik revolution to 
the present time. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD COMMUNISM: 

CONFUSION, CONQUEST, AND CONTROL 

A global movement directed by the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union has been constantly working to achieve world domination 
since the fateful October of 1917 when the Bolsheviks gained power 
in Russia. The history of this devious and inglorious effort clearly 
demonstrates the strategy and tactics used by the masters of the 
Kremlin to accomplish this goal. 

1 
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Present-day Soviet Communism originated in small, tightly disci¬ 
plined, conspiratorial circles which played ruthlessly upon a society 
torn and eroded by war, indecision, and backwardness to capture the 
imagination of a small but effective minority of the bewildered Rus¬ 
sian people. The vast majority, suffering from an apathy born of 
hunger and hopelessness, offered no opposition to the Bolshevik coup. 

When the Bolsheviks captured power in Russia, they admittedly 
knew little of what the immediate future might bring. They believed, 
however, that “history” had ordained their cause and had charted the 
course which eventually would lead to the global triumph of Com¬ 
munism. The world movement which they came to direct already had 
a long history, beginning with the international “Communist 
League” organized by Marx in London in the summer of 1847 and 
including the First International (formed in 1864 ) and the Second 
(Socialist) International (founded in 1889 ). The First International 
expired quietly about 1876 , and the Second suffered from internal 
disputes and factionalism to the extent that Lenin was dissatisfied 
with it at the time of the Bolshevik coup of 1917 . While admitting 
that the Second International had helped the working class, Lenin 
felt that it was not sufficiently revolutionary, and wanted to replace 
it at the earliest opportunity with an organization committed to 
world revolution. The result in 1919 was the Third (Communist) 
International, or Comintern. 

The program of the Comintern was adopted in final form at the 
Sixth Congress in 1928 ; in a sense it was the Communist Manifesto 
brought up to date. With respect to purpose, the program made the 
following points: 


The ultimate aim of the Communist International is to replace the 
world capitalist economy by a world system of Communism” and to re¬ 
make world society “into a World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
uniting the whole of mankind under the hegemony of the international 
proletariat organized as a State.” The Soviet Union, “being the land of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . inevitably becomes the base of 

S" ,?T emC f ° f a11 °PP ressed Masses, the center of the interna¬ 
tional 1 evolution, the greatest factor in world history.” 

Referring to tactics, the program said: 

shiT 0 /die e nriTr- g f e ° f ^ Gomnumist International for the dictator 
ip of tiie proletariat presupposes the existence in every country of a 
ompact Communist Party, hardened in the struggle dMne cen¬ 
tralised, and closely linked up with the masses. ... P ' 
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It is a revolutionary organization, bound by an iron discipline and 
strict revolutionary rules. . . . 

In order that it may fulfill its historic mission ... tire Communist 
Party must first of all set itself to accomplish the following fundamental 
aims: 

Extend its influence over the majority of the members of its own class. 
. . . To achieve this the Communist Party must secure predominant 
influence in the broad mass proletarian organizations (Soviets, trade 
unions, factory councils, co-operative societies, sport organizations, cul¬ 
tural organizations, etc.). It is particularly important ... to capture 
trade unions. . . 

In determining its line of tactics, each Communist Party must take into 
account the concrete internal and external situation . . . the degree of 
strength and ability of the bourgeoisie. . . . The Party determines slogans 
and methods of struggle in accordance with these circumstances. . . , 

The creation of the Comintern split the world labor movement and 
left-wing social democratic forces; by no means all of these groups 
were willing to join a world movement dominated by the Communist 
dictatorship in the Soviet Union. Although the Bolsheviks attempted 
to unite the revolutionary spirit that existed after the First World 
War in a number of countries, during this early stage the interna¬ 
tional movement had no effective direction. However, gradual con¬ 
solidation of power within the USSR permitted increasing attention 
to the world movement. The logical channel for this activity was the 
Comintern, which provided a mechanism for coordinating and di¬ 
recting those Communist forces outside the Soviet Union whose first 
allegiance was to the Kremlin rather than to the working classes of 
their own countries or to their own governments. 

The earliest systematic attempt, therefore, at central control over 
international Communist activities was made by the Comintern after 
its second congress in the middle of 1920. By 1921 the Comintern had 
already become an arm of the USSR, its chief aims coinciding with 
those of the Soviet regime. As the English historian Hugh Seton- 
Watson states so succinctly in From Lenin to Malenkov, “the inter¬ 
national movement was effectively subjected to the central leadership 
of the Comintern by 1921, to the Soviet party by 1924, and to Stalin 
by 1927.” 

Meanwhile, “war Communism” in Russia was followed by the New 
Economic Policy (NEP). During this period revolutionary feeling 
declined in Europe. The Communists were defeated in Bulgaria, 
Britain, Germany, and then in Poland. With the Soviet defeat before 
Warsaw and the ensuing armistice of 1920, visions of the world rev- 
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olutionary dream receded. Minor Communist advances were made in 
Asia, but original gains of the movement in China were negated by 
the stinging 1927 defeat of Mao Tse-tung by Chiang Kai-shek. 

Succeeding economic upheavals throughout the world dealt a 
severe blow to Communist and non-Communist alike. Hitler emerged 
in Germany. By the middle thirties the world witnessed Soviet- 
inspired “Popular Front’’ tactics which, for a while at least, saw 
Soviet fears of Japan and Germany coincide with world public opin¬ 
ion. But the ensuing bloody Moscow purges did much to sap the 
effectiveness of the Popular Front, despite the repetition of the old 
revolutionary slogans. The Soviet attack on Finland and the later 
Soviet-Nazi alliance dealt crippling blows to the Popular Front and 
resulted in heavy Communist losses throughout Europe. 

Hitler’s sudden onslaught on Russia in 1941 ushered in the period 
of the “Grand Alliance.” It was during this period that world Com¬ 
munism recovered more territory than it had ever lost. In China, 
Mao Tse-tung came to the fore, and in South and Southeast Europe 
the Communists, having played an important role in the resistance, 
strengthened their positions with the support of the Soviet armies. 
At the end of the war, Popular Front concepts and allied cooperation 
again received Communist lip service, and even became for a time 
official Soviet doctrine. But, as always, cooperation between Com¬ 
munists and other parties simply meant to the Communists a new 
opportunity to promote activity useful to their global aims of world 
domination. 

The Comintern, increasingly ineffective, was sacrificed by Moscow 
in 1943 to the pretenses of allied unity. However, its demise did 
nothing to hamper Soviet control over Communists throughout the 
world. In 1947 a looser organization with fewer ostensible adherents, 
the Cominform, came into being under the guidance of Moscow’s 
Agitation and Propaganda Chief, Andrei Zhdanov. At the founding 
meeting of the Cominform, Zhdanov resurrected and reinterpreted 
the concept of the existence of two camps, the “democratic, anti¬ 
imperialist camp” led by the Soviet Union, and the “antidemocratic, 
imperialist camp” led by the United States. 

Following the organization of the Cominform, Communists in¬ 
stigated strikes, unrest, and violence on a global scale and, guided by 
Moscow, went all out to prevent the West from establishing order 
where war had left the confusion and poverty so conducive to Soviet 
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aggrandizement of power. In time East-West relations became in¬ 
creasingly tense. Asia became the focal point of unrest, and sporadic 
points of friction developed in Europe, particularly where the Soviets 
and the West were in closest contact. During this period the East 
European puppet regimes became firmly entrenched, and in Asia, 
Mao Tse-tung achieved his aim of control over the Chinese mainland. 
Communism then struck out anew in Korea and Indochina. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND TACTICS: 

AVENUES TO WORLD POWER 

Communist doctrine tells of the inevitability of a Communist 
triumph. But in the intervening era before the predicted death of 
capitalism, Communism is forced to contend with its antithesis; 
namely, the greater part of the Free World. According to Marxist 
theory, this opposition is as intent on the destruction of the revolu¬ 
tion as is the latter on the elimination of all its adversaries. In ac¬ 
cordance with this doctrine, the Soviet-dominated world Communist 
movement has waged a continuous war against the non-Communist 
world since the Bolshevik revolution, and has employed all available 
means of political, economic, psychological, and military warfare in 
whatever way its current strategy dictated. 

The Communist master plan of world domination calls at any 
given time for a fixed strategy and a diversity of tactics. These are of 
vital importance to the movement. At the heart of the strategy is the 
concept that as long as there is any opposition left, the success of past 
and future revolutions is in danger. The only protection against this 
danger is a continuous offensive on all fronts. 

Prevailing circumstances determine what weapons shall be used by 
Communists to further their advances. As N. Tropkin, Communist 
theoretician, said in the January 1955 issue of the party journal 
Kommunist (Communist): 

The tactics of the revolutionary proletariat are manifested in the concrete 
forms and means of the fight to attain strategic objectives. Since the 
social-political situation is subject to sudden changes, frequent changes 
in the forms and methods of revolutionary activity are inevitable. During 
the course of each strategic stage tactics may be changed many times. The 
liberation movement cannot develop in the form of a steadily increasing 
solid wave. It develops in the way of flowing and ebbing tides, advances 
and retreats. 
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Violence is used by Communists without, hesitation if the time is 
ripe. However, should violence be inexpedient or possibly unproduc¬ 
tive, Communists will cooperate and compromise even with their 
opponents. To quote Tropkin again, writing for the same publica¬ 
tion, “Compromise is essential even with a direct enemy if it is made 
in order to avoid defeat and to conserve forces for a victorious fight 
in the future.” 

Developments during the years between the Second Congress of 
the Comintern in the summer of 1920 and the outbreak of the Second 
World War provide much insight into Communist strategy and 
tactics. At the 1920 Comintern Congress, Lenin argued that while 
Communist parties must struggle unceasingly for power, they must 
at the same time know “how to combine the strictest loyalty to the 
ideas of Communism with an ability to make all of the necessary 
practical compromises—to tack, to make agreements, zigzags, re¬ 
treats, and so on,” These principles were adopted by the Congress 
as theses and later strengthened at the Third Congress in 1921. At 
the 1921 Congress, “united front” tactics were adopted; Communists 
were to gain access to the masses by cooperating with non-Communist 
organizations or by appealing to the members of these groups over 
the heads of their leaders. 

The “united front” has been one of the most effective weapons 
employed by Communists to achieve their objectives. It is a device 
for gaining access to the masses to conduct propaganda activities 
and to advance Communist political objectives, and not, as the 
Communists would have their temporary allies believe, to advance 
the cause which Communists ostensibly unite with them to further. 
In every case the Communists seek only to gain a popular agitational 
position and a respectable disguise to advance their cause. The his¬ 
tory of “united front” tactics demonstrates conclusively that for 
non-Communists to join with Communists, for whatever purpose, is 
for the non-Communists to lose; they represent merely the bait in 
the Communist trap. 

But the “united front” tactic is not the only weapon in the Com¬ 
munist tactical arsenal. The Soviet leaders have always been ready to 
make whatever zigzags appear necessary to further the purpose of 
seizing power, which is the ultimate and unchanging strategic goal. 
Thus there have been periods since the organization of the Comin¬ 
tern when the united front” has been abandoned in favor of move 
direct means. When the shift away from the "united front” is made, 
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the Communists become openly revolutionary; they denounce "bour¬ 
geois democracy,” adopt class-struggle slogans, and call for colonial 
revolt. Periods during which the Communists adopted revolutionary 
tactics include 1918-1921, 1928-1936, and 1939-1941. These changes 
back and forth from the "united front” to open espousal of revolu¬ 
tion are fundamentally tactical, however, and reflect no change in 
strategy. 

Thus, before Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941, five 
distinct periods occurred: three of these were openly revolutionary, 
with violent attacks on democratic institutions and leaders of other 
countries; and two of them were periods of "united” or “popular 
front”; namely, 1921-1928 and 1936-1939. While the period of the 
German-Soviet alliance (1939-1941) was one of attacks on the “im¬ 
perialist war” and of noncooperation with and sabotage of the nations 
fighting Fascism, Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 pre¬ 
cipitated an abrupt change to a period of cooperation in the “Great 
Democratic War.” 

Thus it becomes apparent that Communists do not bother them¬ 
selves with “bourgeois” ethical or moral considerations. All that 
concerns them is the “long view,” the Marxist "Utopia.” Short-run 
reverses must be both expected and overcome. 

As in warfare in general, Communism battles both for victory and 
for survival, since one without the other is impossible. The planners 
of the movement must not only protect the power at home, both 
internally and externally, but must also try to weaken the “enemy’s” 
internal and external strength. This means that, first, every effort 
must be made to eliminate all existing internal pressures and pre¬ 
vent the creation of new ones. The Trotskys, Bukharins, kulaks— 
in fact, anyone opposing those who hold power —must not be allowed 
to take a different position, nor can the secret police relax its vigilance 
in ferreting out budding insurrection. (Any disagreement with the 
dictatorship is, ipso facto , an attack on the movement.) The Five- 
Year Plan must be overfulfilled, and the popular desire for more 
consumer goods subjugated to the requirements of the arms industry; 
there is no place for popular discussion or decision. 

Externally, the Communists have formed strategic alliances over 
the years. They have also used military strength and subversion to 
force other countries into the Soviet mold. Success requires that 
these “alliances” be maintained at all cost, and expanded when the 
opportunity arises. Hence the political and economic stranglehold 
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of the Soviet Union on its Satellites, and the development of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization. If there is no further room for ex¬ 
pansion at any given time, the aim of Communist strategy is to 
prevent those countries “on the fence” from defecting to the other 
side. 

The same strategy and tactics which try to protect the movement 
at home must also pay continuous attention to the strength of the 
“enemy” camp. Hence Communism attempts to weaken this “enemy” 
within his own borders as well as in the international arena. A weak, 
disillusioned, disunited enemy is the next best opponent to no 
enemy at all. 

In the advanced “capitalist” countries, Communists attempt to 
infiltrate and subvert existing organizations and institutions. These 
covert activities serve both to strengthen the power base of the 
revolution and to weaken the “enemy” internally. In other areas of 
the Free World infiltration might coexist with or be supplanted by 
another favorite Moscow strategy: the exploitation of popular preju¬ 
dices and dissatisfactions in an attempt to turn them into unrest and 
eventually into pressures designed to force the government to change 
its projected course away from the West. 

Continuous attacks on Free World international objcclivcs are 
also part and parcel of Communist revolutionary strategy and tactics. 
Attempts are made to split Western alliances, to neutralize them, or 
to prevent their growth. Hence continuous Communist moves are 
directed at the destruction of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion (NATO) and the Southeast Asia Trealy Organization (SEATO). 
Individual appeals are addressed to various countries in the Western 
alliance to view neutralism as a solution to the world’s ills. The 
newly awakened nations are warned of the “oppression” of the West, 
and verbal blandishments and sugar-coated economic offers are em¬ 
ployed enticingly to prevent the uncommitted at least from straying 
into the Western camp. 

Threats, violence, peace postures—each has been, and presumably 
will continue to be, used when the Communists think their cause 
will best be served by one or the other. There is, in short, no move 
which is expressly prohibited as long as it serves the Communist 
cause. Communist strategy and tactics change, but at all times aim at 
a single objective—the permanent elimination o£ all opposition to 
Communist world domination. 
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THE ROLE OF PROPAGANDA: 

SUPPORT OR SUBSTITUTE FOR ACTION 

From the earliest days of Marxism to the present, propaganda has 
played an important role in Communist strategy. Both the revolution 
in Russia and Communist territorial gains in other parts of the 
world were not won by force alone. The Russian October revolution 
was preceded by years of clandestine operations which required that 
the conspirators also be propagandists. Since the publication of The 
Communist Manifesto in 1848, the movement has given undivided 
attention to propaganda, agitation, and ideological warfare in sup¬ 
port of policy aims and party action. 

Communist doctrine has much to say about propaganda, but al¬ 
most exclusively in terms of its application to internal affairs. There 
is no one body of ideology which concretely spells out Communist 
views on world-wide propaganda. Hence Communist activity in the 
field of propaganda must be interpreted not only in strict doctrinal 
terms, but also in the context of over-all Soviet aims in the inter¬ 
national field. The principal world Communist objective is, of 
course, the overthrow of “capitalism” and the establishment of a 
world Communist order. To this end, the Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
states that the disciplined and dedicated Communist Party, the 
“vanguard” of the revolutionary movement, has as one of its impor¬ 
tant tasks the “education of the masses” in preparation for further 
power seizures. 

In a sense, any ruling group uses a measure of propaganda in the 
dissemination of its own ideas and ideals. Non-Communist, non- 
totalitarian countries, which are not intent on remaking the world 
in their own image, regard official communications as a means of 
informing their own people and others about their past, present, and 
future aims. These countries make no attempt to impose their line 
of thought or their form of government on others, Instead, they 
present the facts and let the audience judge for itself. But totalitarian 
states, with their absolute control over the communications media 
which both mold public opinion and profess to mirror it to the 
outside world, utilize this stranglehold to serve the ends of one or a 
small clique of leaders without regard to the real aspirations, desires, 
or needs of the people. 

Communism, in particular, has perfected such a self-serving propa- 
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ganda machine. From its inception it not only has had to create and 
indoctrinate a body of followers, but in the process it also had to 
deceive and control the masses at home. Thus propaganda is one of 
the principal tools for the protection of the domestic power base. 

In international relations Communism used propaganda first to 
export the revolution. Then, in the wake of early ephemeral suc¬ 
cesses, Soviet ideological warfare eventually became a vociferous 
weapon in the struggle against all attempts to curtail Communism’s 
self-styled preordained march toward world domination. 

Thus, to the Communists, propaganda is both an offensive and a 
defensive weapon: offensively, it is used to weaken the enemy both 
domestically and in the international sphere; and defensively it is 
used to protect the “gains” of the revolution by minimizing or 
rationalizing domestic problems and by preserving existing Com¬ 
munist alliances and creating new ones where possible. 

Communist doctrine views communications (propaganda) as ef¬ 
fective only in proportion to the impact (that is, the extent to which 
the original objective was achieved) on the intended audience. That 
is, Communists use words not to express their actual thoughts, or to 
inform, but to attain their ends. All public statements, for example, 
must have a political impact regardless of whether their content is 
political or not. Truth or consistency in public statements as ends 
in themselves are inconceivable to a Communist. This concept ex¬ 
plains why Soviet and other Communist statements are so frequently 
fraught with distortions and outright falsehoods. Communists simi¬ 
larly assume that statements originating from the “capitalist camp” 
are also distorted to achieve political objectives. 1 

Lenin was the first to develop those aspects of Communist theory 
which stressed propaganda. Earlier, Marx had underlined the de- 
terminist aspect of history and had prophesied the downfall of 
capitalism, but he made few provisions for concrete guidance of and 
strategy for this process. Lenin emphasized that planning and organ¬ 
ization alone could lead to a successful revolution. lie maintained 
that the human element involved needed ideological instruction by 
dedicated Marxists. There had to be a highly disciplined party, not 
only to lead the masses, but also to indoctrinate them. 

Stalin carried forward the main lines of Lenin’s theory on the 
strategy and tactics of world Communism, and especially supported 
the Party’s role in propagandizing the masses. The most effective 

1 The entire paragraph is based on N. Leites's A Study of Bolshevism (Free Press, 1033), 
pp, 123-134. 
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part of the Comintern’s work fell in the Stalin era, and in 1928 the 
“Program” of the Communist International emphasized that the 
“party of the proletariat” everywhere in the world had the task of 
“leading the masses to a direct attack upon the bourgeois state,” and 
that in order to do this it must carry on propaganda and use all other 
weapons at its disposal to launch this attack. The same emphasis on 
the need for propaganda and agitation appeared in the speeches and 
resolutions of the party congresses, and throughout official party and 
government journals of the USSR. 

Then came the Popular Front period and the Grand Alliance of 
World War II, and Communist propaganda necessarily deempha- 
sized the doctrines of revolution in capitalist nations. The revolu¬ 
tionary motif became ostensibly muted; the Comintern was dissolved. 

With the revival of the International as the Cominform in the 
postwar era, the old revolutionary doctrine was also revived. The two 
implacably hostile “camps” again became the prime ingredient of 
Communist propaganda theory. 

Contemporary Communist propaganda tactics tend to adhere in 
broad outlines to the strategic aims charted by Lenin for Communist 
international propaganda. They take advantage of the so-called 
"antagonisms and contradictions among imperialists," inciting one 
Western power against another. This tactic is currently illustrated 
by continuous Communist attempts to split the Western Alliance 
and isolate the United States. Lenin also taught that Communists 
must seize upon all points of tension or weakness in the existing 
society and exacerbate them through inflammatory propaganda. Out¬ 
standing recent examples of tactical moves designed to exploit this 
strategy are Communist attempts to exploit Asian and African 
hatreds of "colonialism” by concerted attacks on Western motives. 
Lenin specifically stressed the necessity for exploiting all differences 
between the "imperialists” and their “colonies.” The nationalist 
aspirations of underdeveloped peoples are exploited heavily by 
current Communist propaganda. 

Communists view propaganda as a weapon of the utmost impor¬ 
tance; it is used continuously in coordination with diplomatic, eco¬ 
nomic, and military measures. For example, most Soviet policy 
pronouncements have propagandistic overtones. At other times, 
propaganda becomes a substitute for these action measures when 
they are impractical, impossible, unproductive, or uneconomical. For 
this reason, undue emphasis must not be placed on propaganda per 
se, nor must the Communists be credited with an approach to propa- 
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ganda which makes it too per cent effective. Soviet propaganda does 
not always follow a certain continuous line as a result of careful, 
long-range planning in the inner power circles. Themes and atten¬ 
tion to certain areas are influenced by world events, not all of which 
are of Soviet making. Much of the propaganda represents angry 
reaction to Western moves. Some of it is contradictory and confusing 
without discernible design. A good part appears, not in support of 
certain policy moves, but rather as post facto justifications for such 
moves. Often the line zigs and zags as it tries to take maximum ad¬ 
vantage of sudden developments on the world political scene. 

In addition to Moscow propaganda moves, Communism is sup¬ 
ported on the local level by ideological warfare waged by overt and 
covert means. Generally in coordination with the Moscow “line,” 
but occasionally at odds with it, local Communists, sympathizers, and 
“front organizations” add their voices to Soviet and other official 
media. The Communists marshal all the resources at their own and 
their supporters’ disposal. In their battle for men’s minds they 
utilize radio, newspapers, books, pamphlets, periodicals, leaflets, 
posters, movies, lecture platforms, concert halls, schools and LhcaLers, 
billboards and banners, information centers, “friendship societies,” 
trade fairs and exhibits, and exchanges of persons. 

Communist propaganda continues to depict the contemporary 
world as an arena in which the forces of “good” and “evil” clash 
along every step of the road into the future. It attempts to show that 
the peoples of the world are being buffeted by great economic, 
political, and social upheavals. New forces arc said to be at work 
everywhere: the “old” (represented by the West) arc on the way out, 
the “new” (in the guise of Communism) are conquering all. The 
world is therefore being told again and again that this era is wit¬ 
nessing the final, decisive battle between the forces of “reaction” 
and those of “progress,” and that Communism will emerge victorious. 

The late M. I. Kalinin, former President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, wrote: “Each historical moment re¬ 
quires its particular form of agitation and propaganda.” The greater 
part of this study will attempt to focus on Communist efforts to 
subjugate man’s destiny to the all-governing “history it la Marx” 
duiing 1955 - Though one year is an infinitesimal slice taken from 
history, because Communism’s every move is aimed at the elimina¬ 
tion of all that opposes it this small slice takes on magnitude when 
viewed together with past events. 



CHAPTER 11 


ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION OF 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES: 
THE PARTY PYRAMID 


HIGH LIGHTS 

In their quest for world domination, the Communists have erected 
elaborate pyramidal Party and propaganda organizations to assure 
world-wide dissemination of the doctrines of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin. 

Communism’s inflexible discipline of direction from above and 
unquestioned obedience from below gives to a handful of men at 
the top of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) effective 
control over millions of Communists throughout the world. This 
subservience to the Soviet vanguard Party by Satellite and national 
Communist parties makes them—and the governments of the USSR 
and Satellites, as well—-little more than “front” organizations pro¬ 
moting the policies and objectives of the parent party. 

An analysis of the Party structure reveals the great importance 
attached to propaganda as a means of attaining Communist objec¬ 
tives. Agitprop—the section responsible for agitation and propa¬ 
ganda-—is placed just under the top of the pyramid, receiving orders 
directly from the supreme body—the Presidium of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPSU. It is on a level with the all-important Cadre 
Department and Control Commission, and is represented within the 
Party’s clandestine organization, as well. 

Agitprop is the central policy organ for the Communist world-wide 
propaganda network. Its organizational structure, discipline, and 
control mechanism is as rigid as that of the Party itself. Agitprop’s 
direction of Satellite, national Communist Party and mass organiza- 
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tion (front) propaganda media gives Communist propaganda a 
“unity of voice” when disseminating the Party line on current issues 
throughout the world. 

Fanning out beneath Agitprop in the Communist propaganda 
structure are subordinate propaganda control apparatus—agitprops 
on a smaller scale—of the Cominform, national Communist parties 
and local and international front groups. Receiving propaganda 
guidance from this network of agitprops is a much larger network of 
operating propaganda units—Party newspapers, publishing houses, 
radio stations, film studios, and so on—which, together with their 
innumerable distribution outlets, complete the intricate system for 
transmitting the Communist message to the masses. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION: 
COMMUNISM’S REAL STRENGTH 

Just as it is necessary to understand the background and history 
of the world Communist movement to place its propaganda activities 
in context, so is it necessary to understand the nature of the organiza¬ 
tion through which that activity is carried out. Too often non- 
Communists, whose ideas about politics arc based upon their obser¬ 
vations of political organizations and political parties of democratic 
countries, think of the Communist Party as just another political 
organization or party like the Democratic and Republican parties in 
the United States or the Labor and Conservative parties in England. 
This line of thought leads to very false conclusions. The function of 
this chapter, therefore, is to examine briefly the structure of the 
Communist Party, the great importance the Party attaches to propa¬ 
ganda in achieving its objectives, and the composition of the special 
organization the Party has established to carry out its propaganda 
work. 

The Communist Party is the main instrument through which the 
world Communist movement seeks a world-wide monopoly of politi¬ 
cal power. The Communist Party is a conspiratorial, disciplined, 
semimilitary organization. As Selznik points out, the basic code of 
the Communist Party may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The objective of the bolshevik party organization is the creation of 
a highly manipulable skeleton organization of trained participants. This 
organization is sustained by continuous political combat and is linked to 
the mass movement as its members become leaders of wider groups in 
the community. 

2 . Adherents, giving only partial consent, are to be transformed into 
agents from whom total conformance can be demanded. 

3. The party, through activity and indoctrination, absorbs and in¬ 
sulates its member, severing his ties to the outside world and maximizing 
his commitment to the movement. 

4. To avoid the divisive and action-frustrating nature of democratic 
participation, bolshevism requires that political contention within the 
party be minimized. Power centers which challenge the official leadership 
are prohibited. 

5. The keynotes of party organization are mobilization and manipula¬ 
tion. Everything must be subordinated to maximizing these values, for 
they define the combat character of the party. 

G. The full potentialities of Marxist ideology for morale building are 
to be exploited, but “dialectical” adaptations of doctrine to the require¬ 
ments of the tactical situation are desirable. At the same time Leninist 
organizational and strategic principles are to be maintained. 

7. The party is to be safeguarded against the twin inherent dangers 
of liquidation and isolation. Consequently there is constant emphasis on 
maintaining the integrity of the party organization and its access to 
sources of power in society. 

8. The party organization can be maintained only by a continuous 
struggle for power in every conceivable arena. 

g. The party engages in conspiratorial activity regardless of fluctua¬ 
tions in the respectability of its immediate program and irrespective of 
the degree of freedom in the political arena. This is required by the aim 
of subordinating target groups to the party organization. 

10. Public (legal) activity is always to be combined with conspiratorial 
(illegal) work, the latter supporting and advancing the former. The 
struggle for legal standing, the right to have an open communist organi¬ 
zation, is therefore an essential part of communist activity. 1 

The strength of Communism is npt to be found in the doctrine 
that it propounds, but in the character of the organization it has 
built to achieve that end. The Communist Party is not a political 
party as that term is normally used; it resembles a well disciplined 
military organization much more than it does a political party in a 
democratic society. Lenin was well aware of this and did not shrink 
from it. He says: 


1 Philip Sclznik, The Organizational Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics (McGraw-Hill, rgg2), pp. 72-73. 
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Let us take a modern army, here is a good example ol organization. 
This organization is good simply because it is flexible, because it knows 
how to impart a single will to millions of people. Today, these millions 
sit in their various homes at the different ends of the country. Tomorrow 
a mobilization order is issued and they gather at appointed places. Today, 
they lie in trenches sometimes for months at a stretch. Tomorrow, in 
a prearranged order, they march to storm the enemy. Today, they per¬ 
form miracles in evading bullets and shrapnels. Tomorrow, they perform 
miracles in open battles. Today, their advance posts lay mines under 
the ground; tomorrow, they cover dozens of miles in accordance with 
instructions from flyers in the air. That is what you call organization, 
when in the name of one object, inspired by a single will, millions of 
people change the form of their intercourse and their action, the place 
and methods of their activity, their weapons and arms, in accordance 
with the changing circumstances and demands of the struggle. 2 

Or again, as the Communists themselves point out: 

Lenin and Stalin teach that the entire Party must act like one man, as 
one whole, in which the minority must submit to the majority, and the 
lower bodies must be subordinate to the higher. The decisions of Party 
congresses and the decisions of the Central CommiLLee and local leading 
Party bodies must be the law for the Party organizations, and for every 
individual member. After a given task has been thought out, discussed 
and a decision taken on it, it is the duty of every Party organization and 
every Communist to carry out that decision. . . , s 

The basis for this rigid Party discipline is the theory of "demo¬ 
cratic centralism,” sometimes referred to as the “mortar” that holds 
the Party members and organizations together. Democratic central¬ 
ism in theory provides for elections from below and absolute 
discipline to orders from above when a decision has been reached. 
However, the “aim” of democratic centralism, thaL is, the subordina¬ 
tion of the minority to the majority, means in practice the subordi¬ 
nation of all Party members to the Central Committee. Because the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is recognized by Communists 
throughout the world as the “model” or vanguard Party (exercising 
“guidance” over other Communist parties and organizations), demo¬ 
cratic centralism when pursued to its final and inevitable conclusion 
means absolute control over Communists everywhere by the Central 
Committee of the CPSU. 

2 Quoted in F. Brown, "Lenin’s Conception of the Party," The Communist, January, 
* 934 - See also Selznik, op, cit ,, Chap, i, "The Combat Party," and William R, ICintncr, 
The Front Is Everywhere: Militant Communist in Action (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1350). 

S The Structure of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks ) (Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1931), Political Education Series, Part 10, p. G. 
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This unique “guidance” exercised by the Soviet Party over all 
other national Communist parties extends into all maLters, including 
Party strategy and tactics, organization, administration, security, 
discipline, and propaganda. Thus an examination o£ the CPSU 
structure provides an insight not only into the guiding appatatus of 
the world Communist movement, but also into the organization of a 
typical Communist Party as well. A basic organization chart of the 
CPSU is shown on page 19. In this illustration and the accompanying 
description a few of the less significant units of the Communist Party 
have been omitted in the interest of clarity; however, no major 
omission or change has been made. 

National Party Congress 

The supreme body of the Communist Party nominally is the 
National Cong-ress. In the Soviet Union these congresses have been 
somewhat infrequent in recent year's. (The Twentieth Congress oc¬ 
curred in February 1956; the Nineteenth, in 1958.) Delegates to 
national congresses are "elected” at Party meetings held at all levels, 
where “approved” slates of nominees are put to the vote. 

Central Committee 

The National Congress "elects” * the Central Committee, which is 
empowered to act in Party matters between congresses. The Central 
Committee, or more properly its Presidium and Secretariat (both 
“elected” by vote of the Central Committee), determine the correct 
tactical line for the Party on major current domestic and inter¬ 
national policy issues. It is the political, ideological, and organizing 
center of the Party, exercising leadership over the subordinate Party 
organizations and guiding their activities. The Central Committee, 
through its sections, a few of which appear in the Party organization 
chart on page 19, appoints the editorial staffs of the Party’s central 
communications organs (press, radio, publishing houses, and so on). 
The Committee also passes on major appointments to and the policy 
decisions of the principal government ministries. 

Beneath the Central Committee, regional committees and secre¬ 
tariats, district committees and secretariats, and primary unit (cell) 

4 Delegates actually are called upon formally to approve en bloc and without discus¬ 
sion a list of nominees selected by the Party hierarchy. 
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bureaus and secretaries, and so on, are each “elected” in the same 
manner as the Central Committee, after approval of all nominees by 
the next higher Party body. 

The primary units (cells) of the Party constitute the base of Com¬ 
munist Party structure. These units are generally of four types: (1) 
industrial-organized according to place of employment; (g) rural- 
organized on village or township basis; (3) residential-organized ac¬ 
cording to location of residence; and (4) professional-organized by 
professions. 

Under the primary units of the Party are Party groups and nuclei. 
These subunits require three or more members but hold no meetings 
and have no secretary. Instead, the primary unit secretary appoints a 
Party member who is responsible for watching the conduct of other 
members of the group to determine whether they are meeting their 
obligations to attract new members, pay dues, follow Party orders, 
and so on. 


Central Control Commission 

One of the most important organs of the Communist Party is the 
Central Control Commission, the security branch of the Party. The 
Commission is nominally elected by the National Congress, but is 
usually appointed by the Central Committee. The Control Com¬ 
mission assigns representatives down to the district level, but nor¬ 
mally does not go lower. It is the “protective arm” of the Party. 
'Loyalty boards” fall under its aegis. In addition, it serves as the 
contact organization for liaison with the secret police (KGB). 

Cadre Organs 

Probably the most important part of the Communist Party organ¬ 
ization below the Central Committee is the Cadre Department—the 
personnel organization of the Party. Party cadres constitute the 
commanding staff of the Party and, where the Party is in power, 
the heads of the leading organs of government. The functions of 
the Cadre Department are multifarious. It is responsible for selection, 
training, and work assignments of Party members; screening of all 
Party functionaries (in cooperation with the Control Commission); 
setting up personnel files on members and applicants; enforcing 
Party security and discipline (organizational); promoting recruit¬ 
ment; checking on conformance to Party decision; maintaining and 
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guiding Party fractions in non-Party organizations; assisting lower 
echelons in recruiting and dispatching instructions; exchanging 
organizational experience (for example, through the Cominlorm 
journal); and preparing organizational directives. 

Requirements for cadre membership are rigid. A member must 
display profound devotion to the cause of the proletariat and com¬ 
plete loyalty to the Party. He must be able to align himself inde¬ 
pendently in any situation and not shirk responsibility for decisions. 
He must be faithful to the Party and prove it under fire (prison, 
courts, and so on). A cadre member must demonstrate unwavering 
spirit in enforcing decisions and carrying out the will of the Party. 
He must not succumb to vanity in moments of success and must have 
the proper concept of criticism and self-criticism. 

Cadre members are people “who understand the political line of 
the Party, and who accept it as their own line, who are prepared Lo 
carry it into effect, who are able to put it into practice, and are 
capable of answering for it, defending it and fighting for it." 0 They 
are the “hardcore” of Communism. 

Clandestine Apparatus 

A significant portion of every Communist party is always under¬ 
ground, wilh only the necessary organs showing. Parallel clandestine 
apparatus which correspond to the overt Party organs are always in 
being, and other clandestine Party organizations exist to perform 
illegal functions that cannot easily be accomplished by legal Party 
groups. When open ParLy organizations become illegal, the corres¬ 
ponding clandestine organization takes over. Therefore, it is not 
the formerly legal Party apparatus that go underground; the already 
existing covert organization merely assumes control of activities 
previously conducted by the overt apparatus. Because propaganda, 
recruitment, and organizational activities are best conducted overtly, 
Communist parties struggle to remain legal. Finances and legal aid 
also are easier to obtain through overt organizations. 

The Central Committee of a national Communist Party appoints 
one or more of its members to guide the clandestine apparatus. This 
control body, known as a Triad, normally consists of (1) a political 
adviser, (2) an Agitprop adviser, (3) a cadre adviser, and sometimes 
(4) a technical adviser. 

6 ( Italics added.) Stalin, J. V., Problems of Leninism (Moscow, Foreign Languages Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1953), p, 784. 
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All organizational levels and activities of the clandestine operation 
are coded, as are all communications within the structure. The inter¬ 
regional level of a clandestine organization is always established on a 
country or sea frontier, and the clandestine operation is sponsored 
by the Communist Party of the adjacent country. 

Clandestine apparatus are carefully hidden in the most innocuous 
groups, and must not be exposed except when there is a chance for 
success of armed revolution or coup d’etat. Normally, no member of 
the open Party is shifted to the clandestine apparatus; members are 
recruited “clean.” Sometimes, however, a Party member is publicly 
defiled and “expelled” from the Party so that later he may enter the 
clandestine operation. 

There are comparable clandestine apparatus in fields of military 
and intelligence affairs. The military apparatus is an organization of 
subversion and violence. It conducts revolutionary activities to de¬ 
stroy the morale and effectiveness of "enemy” military units and, 
when the time is right, to conduct a coup d’etat. 

The intelligence apparatus collects “information” to support Party 
and propaganda operations. A Communist Party must have informa¬ 
tion to: (1) make a reasoned estimate of its own capabilities in re¬ 
lation to its hostile environment and in relation to the organized 
forces it opposes; (2) devise a practical plan of action in view of 
external conditions and internal capabilities; and (g) dispose its 
forces in the most economical way to carry out its plans and to adjust 
its tactics to changing conditions. 

Party Fractions 

The principal Communist instrument for maintaining connec¬ 
tions with the “masses” is the Party fraction —the Party unit (group) 
within non-Party organizations. These fractions consist of Commu¬ 
nist Party members and function on local, district, and national 
levels. A fraction must be established in any organization where 
there are three or more Communist Party members. Fractions are 
organized in all fields of endeavor in which the Party engages, in¬ 
cluding elections, trade unions, student organizations, and so on. All 
fractions are under the jurisdiction of regular corresponding Party 
organizations. The fraction secretary is the eyes and ears of the 
Control Commission insofar as the Party fraction is concerned. 

Normally, the existence of a fraction is concealed, except where 
Party members are elected openly to public office. Candidates for 
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nomination in non-Party mass organizations are selected by the 
fraction, submitted to the Party leadership for approval, and then put 
to the vote of the Party. Only at this time does the fraction offer its 
slate of proposed nominees or support existing nominees in the 
“host” organization. 

The statutes of the CPSU, which are duplicated by the statutes of 
other Communist parties throughout the world, list the functions of 
Party groups in non-Party organizations as follow: 

At all congresses, conferences, and in all Soviet organs, trade union, 
cooperative and other mass organizations, which have not less than three 
Party members, Party groups are formed, the task of which is the strength¬ 
ening of the influence of the Party in every respect and the carrying out 
of Party policy among non-Party people, strengthening Party and State 
discipline, struggling with bureaucratism, and checking on the fulfillment 
of Party and Soviet directives. The group elects a secretary for its current 
work. 

The Party groups are subordinated to the appropriate Party organiza¬ 
tion (Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of a Union Republic, ter¬ 
ritorial committee, regional committee, area committee, city committee, 
or district committee). 

In all questions the groups must strictly and unswervingly be guided 
by the decisions of die leading Party organs. 0 

The activities of fractions in non-Party organizations are many: 
(1) infiltration and penetration; (3) provocation; (3) subversion; and 
(4) terror or violence. Fractions are the “army” of the cold war. 


Party Finance 


If any Communist Party publishes its finances openly, it means that 
the Party is comparatively well off. Moreover, the published version 
of the Party's financial status is misleading because it is always falsi¬ 
fied. 

No party can survive on membership dues alone or even with the 
added funds realized from the sale of Party literature. The Party 
purse is fattened in a number of ways. In addition to dues—obligatory 
for all Party members—and the sale of literature (these figures are 
sometimes published), contributions are made from the salaries of 
professional members of national Communist parties, from local or 
foreign sympathizers, from special fund-raising campaigns, and from 


8 "Statutes o£ the CPSU" (1932) as cited in James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, 
Materials for the Study of the Soviet System , anded. (George Wahr Co., 1953), p, lx. 
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collections made at public meetings or social events where the hat is 
passed for “voluntary” assessments. These contributions are hidden 
and are not usually published. Covert revenue is also gained through 
return on investments and from the International Solidarity Fund. 

Additional means of earning Communist Party money include: 
sale of “peace” stamps; blackmail, counterfeiting, extortion, and so 
on; smuggling of opium, money, or other illegal items; sale of 
“liberation” bonds; floating “loans” from members; sale of misap¬ 
propriated food-aid packages; black-marketing of goods and curren¬ 
cies; raffles and lotteries; and so on. 

An added source of wealth for Communist parties not to be 
lightly discounted is the donation by members of their time, services, 
and materials to the Party cause. 

The CPSU normally will come to the financial aid of national 
Communist parties only (1) to maintain the production and dis¬ 
tribution of Party literature and (a) to support insurrectionary 
activity. 

The domestic budgets of Communist states, under the innocuous- 
sounding heading of “social and cultural activities,” provide for 
substantial monetary allocations to propaganda operations. These 
operations are primarily internal but are also external in the sense 
that these funds are used to support such organizations as Tass, 
Radio Moscow, Soviet film studios, the Foreign Languages Publish¬ 
ing House, and their Satellite and Communist Chinese counterparts, 
all of which conduct substantial foreign propaganda activities. In 
addition, Communist international front organizations, described 
later in this chapter, derive their economic support in large measure 
from direct grants by the Satellite governments in which their re¬ 
spective headquarters are situated. In this manner direct govern¬ 
mental financial support is added to the propaganda resources of 
national Communist parties and front groups. 

PROPAGANDA STRUCTURE: THE PYRAMID WITHIN 

The need for a strong propaganda effort was recognized early by the 
Communists. In the Theses and Statutes of the Third ( Communist) 
International, adopted by the Second Congress in 1920, the Com¬ 
munists called for the establishment of a periodical press, stating: 

For the struggle against [the] state of things the Communist parties must 
create a new type of periodical press for extensive circulation among the 
workmen: 
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1) Lawful publications, in which the Communists without calling them¬ 
selves such and without mentioning their connection with the party 
learn to utilize the slightest liberty allowed by the laws , as the Bolshe¬ 
viks did at the “time of the Tsar," after 1905. 

3 ) Illegal sheets, although of the smallest dimensions and irregularly 
published, but, reproduced in most of the printing offices by the work¬ 
ingmen (in secret, or if the movement has grown stronger, by means 
of a revolutionary seizure of the printing offices), giving the proletariat 
undiluted revolutionary information and the revolutionary mottoes. 
Without a Communist press the preparation for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is impossible.'’ 

During the growth of the Soviet state and the world Communist 
movement, Communist leaders stressed the importance of propa¬ 
ganda to Communist objectives. 

Lenin, reporting to the Ninth Congress of the CPSU in March 
1920, noted: 

It was only because of the Party’s vigilance and its strict discipline, 
because the authority of the Party united all Government Departments 
and institutions, because the slogans issued by the Central Committee 
were taken up by millions of people like one man . . . that the miracle 
could take place which actually did take place. It was only because of diis 
that we were able to win. 8 


And Stalin, in his lectures on “The Foundations of Leninism” in 
1924, stated: 

It does not suffice that the vanguard should realize the impossibility of 
maintaining die old order and the need for its overthrow. The masses, 
likewise, the milhonfold masses, must come to understand this need, . . ! 
Our task is to see that the masses shall be provided with opportunities 
for the acquirement of such an understanding. . . 

Communist leaders were fully awaTe, however, that propaganda 
without direction, strict discipline, and firm organization would not 
satisfactorily serve the purposes of the Communist movement. Lenin, 
setting forth “Conditions of Affiliation to the Communist Inter¬ 
national (1920), stated: 


an f n ° n 'P eriodica! P ress and all publishing enterprises 
must be entirely subordinated to the Central Committee of the Party, 

1 tke ThiT f ^national (Moscow, 

munist Pany o£ Am er io) ' 5 Int ™onal, 19=0; reprinted by the United Com: 

° f thC S ° Viet State ’” VSSR Em ' 

"' rhe Foundations o^lTninism" as reprinted in The 
>948),?. Z ' ° } W ° Tld Document No. 619, Both Congee*, 
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irrespective of whether the party as a whole is legal or illegal at the given 
moment; publishing enterprises must not be permitted to abuse their 
autonomy by pursuing a policy that is not entirely the party policy . 10 

Agitprop—Propaganda Control Body 

An important development aimed at providing this tight control 
stemmed from the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939. The Central 
Committee proposed a resolution toward the strengthening of Party 
propaganda work which stated, in part: 

... to concentrate the work of party propaganda and agitation in one 
body and to merge the propaganda and agitation departments and the 
press departments into a single Propaganda and Agitation Administra¬ 
tion of the Central Committee of the CPSU(b). 11 

This resolution was significant because it centralized the direction 
of propaganda and agitation in one body. Moreover, it put this new 
body at the top of the Party hierarchy, directly under the Central 
Committee, thus firmly establishing the importance of propaganda 
in the Communist movement. 

In this manner the present Agitprop—the Section (or Department) 
for Agitation and Propaganda—was born. Agitprop is the central 
policy organization behind the propagation of the Communist doc¬ 
trine throughout the world. As the resolution states, Agitprop 
operates directly under the Central Committee of the CPSU and is 
therefore one of the principal Party organs. 

It is important to note the distinction made between propaganda 
and agitation in the resolution of the Eighteenth Party Congress 
cited above. This distinction was first made by George Plekhanov, 
founder of the first Marxist party in Russia in 1883 and Lenin’s 
teacher. Lenin preserved the distinction, and defined the responsi¬ 
bilities of the propagandist and the agitator, stating: 

A propagandist dealing with, say, the question of unemployment, must 
explain the capitalistic nature of crises, the reasons why crises are in¬ 
evitable in modern society, must describe how present society must 
inevitably become transformed into socialist society, etc. In a word, he 
must present " many ideas.” . . . An agitator, however, speaking on the 
same subject, will take as an illustration a fact that is most widely known 
and outstanding among his audience, say, the death from starvation of 
the family of an unemployed worker, the growing impoverishment, etc., 

10 (Italics added.) Selected Works (New York, International Publishers, 1943). X, 204. 
Statement of requirements a national Communist Party must meet before it could join 
the Comintern. 

it Stalin, op. cit., p. 1789. 
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and utilizing this fact, which is known to all and sundry, will direct all 
his efforts to presenting a single idea to the “masses,” i.e. the idea of the 
senseless contradiction between the inciease in wealth and increase in 
poverty; he will strive to raise discontent and indignation among the 
masses against this crying injustice, and leave a more complete explana¬ 
tion of this contradiction to the propagandist. Consequently, the propa¬ 
gandist operates chiefly by means of the printed word; the agitator oper¬ 
ates with the living (spoken) word . 12 

This distinction remains in present Communist propaganda 
theory and is reflected in the organization and functions of Agitprop. 

Propaganda Command and Communications 

A simplified diagram showing lines of Communist propaganda 
control appears in the following chart: This diagram is not intended 
to show “administrative” lines of control, most of which emanate 
from the Central Committee’s Foreign Section, but rather to illus¬ 
trate the lines of propaganda policy control which channel through 
Agitprop. 

The Presidium of the Central Committee of the CPSU, the small 
group which rules the Communist Party and thus the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, directs the world-wide Communist propaganda network. 
Charged with combining revolutionary theory and practice to give 
strategic and tactical direction, it is responsible for determining 
the tactical “line” of the Party on all major questions of current 
policy. 

Once the “line” is determined by the Presidium of the Central 
Committee, Agitprop—a policy staff producing little propaganda 
material of its own—acts as planner, director, and “watchdog” of all 
Communist media engaging in propaganda dissemination. These 
functions are exercised both over internal and over external propa¬ 
ganda. For internal propaganda the flow of direction is from the 
CPSU Central Committee directly to Agitprop to Pravda , thence to 
internal media—the Home Service radio, Izvestiya } the Moslilm 
Studio, and other domestic media. For external propaganda the flow 
of direction is from the Central Committee of the CPSU through 
Agitprop, coordinating with the Foreign Section to “inform” Com¬ 
munist diplomatic and other missions of propaganda policy and to 
assure necessary administrative support. 

12 (Italics added.) “What Is to Be Done?” (1901-1903), Selected Worlis (London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd,, 1936), II, 85-86. 
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Thus, Agitprop propaganda directives become “Party line orders” 
spread quickly throughout the world-wide Communist network. 
Tight organization and the application of democratic centralism 
permits the semblance of “one voice”—that is, consistency of state¬ 
ment—for Communists everywhere speaking on any issue. This 
“unity of voice” is obvious to those who study Communist propa¬ 
ganda themes on a global basis. The control mechanism and regi¬ 
mentation are such that should a sudden shift in Kremlin policy 
occur, there is little time lost before all but the most isolated Com¬ 
munists conform to the new “line.” Agitprop in its role of "watch¬ 
dog” keeps constant check on whether the new line is being followed 
by the Satellites, “national” Communist parties and Communist 
front groups, all of which have almost identical Agitprop organiza¬ 
tions on a smaller scale. 

Propaganda guidance reaches the "national” Communist parties 
and front organizations in several ways, Normal methods of “guid¬ 
ance” and “exchange of experience” (instruction) are overt. The 
Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, 
published weekly in Bucharest in nearly twenty languages, dis- 
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seminates the Party line through its articles. Tass transmissions often 
contain propaganda instructions in the form of "news items." The 
CPSU theatrical journal Kommunisl interprets the Party line on a 
monthly basis. Agitator's Notebooks, published every ten days in 
almost every language, interpret the Party line on timely subjects, 
of both domestic and international interest—usually treating one or 
a very few themes. Pravda and Izvestiya editorials also guide propa¬ 
gandists in determining the “correct" line on current issues, and 
Soviet delegations to foreign nations occasionally help in transmitting 
Moscow directives to local Party organizations in the countries they 
are visiting. 

Each year on May Day and on the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution, the Party publishes a long list of slogans, which are action 
directives stemming from the CPSU Central Committee by way of 
Agitprop, and which are aimed at the lower echelons of Party 
leaders. 

The means of transmission most commonly used for propaganda 
guidance of covert operations are couriers, the diplomatic pouch, 
agent radios, and coded mail. 


Agitprop Organization 


The Agitprop organization is elaborate, consisting of approxi¬ 
mately fourteen subsections or departments, as follow: 


Propaganda (administrative) 
Agitation (administrative) 
Central (Moscow) Press 
Local (Provincial) Press 
Publishing Houses 
Films (Sov Film) 

Radio 


Fictional Literature 
Art Affairs 

Cultural Enlightenment 

Schools 

Science 

Party Propaganda—Mass Agitation 
VO ICS 


Although VOKS (the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries) assumes the posture of an autonomous— 
and even public society, it is included above as a department of 
Agitprop because for all practical purposes it is an integral arm of 
the piopaganda apparatus subject to Agitprop direction and control. 

VOKS is responsible for all cultural exchange matters and rela¬ 
tions with the innumerable “friendship societies" throughout the 
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world. Organizationally, it is an administrative department divided 
into geographic area sections. VOICS maintains committees of promi¬ 
nent Soviet artists and specialists from all fields of culture who act 
as advisers in the selection of representatives and cultural materials 
(for example, films, art, and literature) which are to be sent abroad 
by VOKS to illustrate Soviet accomplishment. Committees are estab¬ 
lished for the natural sciences and mathematics, history, economics, 
theater, literature, music, architecture, sports, films, and so on. 

VOKS also produces a number of newsletters and bulletins and a 
bimonthly magazine, the VOKS Bulletin, in several foreign languages. 

MASS ORGANIZATIONS; FACADE FOR THE PARTY 

Becoming increasingly important in the Communist propaganda 
apparatus are international front groups, or “mass organizations,” 
as they are known in Communist parlance. These groups perform 
several vital functions for the Party. When first conceived and 
organized (most were formed during the period of international 
euphoria immediately following World War II), their principal aim 
unquestionably was to enlist unwitting support for, and participa¬ 
tion in, Communist causes by non-Party members who would not 
knowingly affiliate with the Party or with Party-sponsored organiza¬ 
tions. However, through the years the role of mass organizations in 
the Communist conspiracy has expanded both in scope and in 
magnitude. 

Because of frequent public exposure of Communist fraction con¬ 
trol of these organizations by the Free World press and other media, 
their original objective of attracting persons not considered to be 
Party members or sympathizers has been modified to some extent. 
It might be safely said that the main roles of such groups today are: 

1. To produce and disseminate increasingly large quantities of 
printed propaganda throughout the world. (One of the principal 
advantages to the Communist governments of having this function 
performed by the front groups is to be able to disclaim official 
responsibility for this activity in the face of charges of bias fre¬ 
quently directed at propaganda of official origin and protests by 
the governments of receiving countries. These disclaimers, how¬ 
ever, are easily rebutted by the knowledge that the operating 
budgets for the various front groups are normally provided by the 
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Satellite country in which the headquarters are located. Satellite 
governments also make available printing facilities and paper, 
especially the latter, which, although in critically short supply, is 
always available to the fronts in practically any desired quantity.) 

2. To provide “popular” support for Communist foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives. (Here is a modern Communist version of the "Mister 
Gallagher and Mister Shean” vaudeville routine. The front group 
passes a resolution, for example, to ban tests of atomic weapons. 
The USSR quickly responds to the “will of the people" and calls 
officially for such a ban. Or, on the other hand, the USSR officially 
proposes a disarmament plan, and the front soon thereafter passes 
a similar resolution, thus providing “popular support” for the 
Soviet proposal.) 

3. To dupe well intentioned, but politically naive persons into sup¬ 
porting party objectives. (This task remains an important function 
of front groups despite the mounting difficulty of maintaining the 
illusion of independent action with the growing public awareness 
of the true nature of these organizations.) 

4. To serve as a nongovernmental channel for sponsoring free or 
low-cost trips to Iron and Bamboo Curtain countries. (The recip¬ 
ient of such a trip explains on his return that his glowing accounts 
of the countries visited are unbiased because his expenses and 
entertainment were not paid by the governments concerned, but 
by a “private” international organization.) 

5 .To recruit, test, and train potential Party members and function¬ 
aries. (“Promising” members of front groups who have consistently 
and faithfully demonstrated their support for Party objectives 
often are approached to become either open or secret members of 
the Party. Actual Party members sometimes serve for a period in a 
front group either to test their loyalty and ability or to train them 
for higher Party responsibilities.) 

Organization of Communist International-Front Groups 

As might be expected, Communist-front groups organizationally 
have much in common with the Communist parties themselves. Thus 
the international, or geographic, organization of the various fronts 
coincides with that of the Party, with national, regional, district, 
local, and primary unit structures fanning out from the international 
headquarters organization. Among other obvious advantages of such 
a structure, it permits the ready application of "democratic central- 
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ism” both laterally, from concealed Party fractions responsible to 
the corresponding Party level, and vertically from the front hierarchy 
itself. 

The internal administrative and policy organization of the inter¬ 
national front headquarters again provides for maximum Party 
control. As shown on page 32, at the very apex of the organization 
is a ‘'congress,” followed, in descending rank but in ascending order 
of importance, by a council, an executive committee or bureau, and 
a secretariat. Finally, specialized groups known variously as bureaus, 
committees, or departments work under the secretariat, usually in 
an “advisory” capacity. 

The congress nominally is in control of the group. It consists of a 
large number of delegates from the national groups within the front 
selected normally on the basis of proportional representation. This 
group meets briefly only about once every two or three years to hear 
speeches prepared and cleared in advance on an agenda previously 
drawn up hy the bureau and secretariat. The congress thus is little 
more than a “rubber stamp” organization. Because most fronts now 
are representative only of national groups from behind the curtain, 
the Communists and fellow travelers greatly outnumber the other 
delegates and assure the passage of the Communist-prepared pro¬ 
posals without significant deviation. 

The council is a smaller body which meets annually to go through 
with much the same routine. It normally is comprised of an ap¬ 
proximately equal number of delegates from each national affiliate. 
Although the number of delegates from Communist countries in the 
council is smaller than in the congress, Communists and fellow 
travelers are again in the majority, because most of the national 
affiliates are themselves Communist fronts and appoint Communists 
or sympathizers to represent them. 

The bureau, or executive committee, is either elected or appointed 
by the council, and is the principal de facto policy-making organ of 
the front. It meets several times a year and issues directives to be 
carried out by the permanent secretariat, appointed by the bureau. 

The secretariat is the day-to-day operating and administrative arm 
of the front. It is almost solidly Communist, and rarely deviates from 
the line handed down, through various channels and cutouts, from 
CPSU Agitprop. 

Various departments, committees, or bureaus extend outward 
from the secretariat level and ostensibly advise the secretariat on 
specialized matters, such as travel and exchange, press and informa- 
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tion, finance, administration, organization, and so on. Actually, many 
of these groups are "paper’' groups in evidence only on the organiza¬ 
tional chart. However, some of them operate actively, usually as a 
section of the secretariat. It is here that each front group maintains, 
under different names, its miniature Agitprop. 

Throughout the upper echelons of the front structure, there exists 
an ‘‘interlocking directorate” of officers and personnel from other 
front groups, who serve in the same or similar capacity in both 
groups. These people provide coordination to the activities of the 
various fronts and insure adherence to the over-all propaganda line. 

Further, in the Soviet Union and in other Communist states, 
model mass organizations exist which correspond to the various 
international fronts. These counterpart organizations, which invari¬ 
ably are the Communist "national” affiliates to the front groups, 
provide through their officers and leaders at the international level 
the proper Party "guidance” and “exchange of experience” to the 
front organization. 

Principal Front Groups and Their Periodical Publications 


The principal front organizations 18 are as follows: 


Organization 

Symbol 

Headquarters 

World Peace Council 

WPC 

Vienna 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

WFTU 

Vienna 11 

International Union of Students 

IUS 

Prague 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 

WFDY 

Budapest 

Women’s International Democratic Federation 

WIDF 

East Berlin 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

IADL 

Brussels 

World Federation of Scientific Workers 

WFSW 

London 

World Federation of Teachers’ Unions 

FISE 

Vienna 

International Organization of Journalists 

ioj 

Prague 

International Broadcasting Organization 
International Federation of Resistance 

OIR 

Prague 

Fighters, of Victims and Prisoners of Fascism 
Committee for the Promotion of International 

FIR 

Vienna 

Trade 

CPIT 

Vienna 

World Congress of Doctors 

WCD 

Vienna 


Many front groups carry on their own propaganda activities— 
under the direction and guidance of Agitprop, CPSU through 
publication programs. Some of the periodical publications produced 
by these groups are: 

is A detailed discussion of the ig55 activities of front groups is contained in Chapter VI. 
r* Headquarters moved to Prague early in 195 '3 after expulsion from Vienna. 
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WPC: Horizons (monthly, formerly called Defense de la Paix), published 
in 25 countries in 13 languages, including English, German, French, 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, Bulgarian, Romanian, 
Portuguese, Finnish, and Persian. 

WFTU: World Trade Union Movement (monthly), published in Eng¬ 
lish, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Roma¬ 
nian, Chinese, Japanese, and Hindi editions. 

IUS: World Student News (monthly), published in English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Norwegian, and Arabic editions. 

WFDY: World Youth (monthly), published in English, Russian, Spanish, 
German, Danish, Chinese, Italian, Polish, Hungarian, and Romanian 
editions. 

WIDF: Women of the Whole World (monthly), published in English, 
French, Russian, Spanish, and German editions. 

WFSW: Science and Mankind (semiannual), published from London, 
Paris, Prague, and Peking in English, French, Russian, and Chinese 
editions. 

IOJ: The Democratic Journalist (monthly), published in English, French, 
German, Russian, and Spanish editions. 

OIR: Information and Documentation Bulletin (quarterly), published 
in English, French, Russian, and Chinese editions. 

FIR: Resistance Unie (every two months), published in French and Ger¬ 
man editions. 

FISE: Teachers of the World (quarterly), published in several language 
editions. 

CPIT: International Trade (monthly), published in English and French 
editorials. 

WCD: Living Conditions and Health—An International Medical Jour¬ 
nal (quarterly), published in several languages. 


A number of front groups have subsidiary organizations which 
also engage in the production and dissemination of propaganda 
material. The International Union of Students, for example, pub¬ 
lishes magazines for agricultural students, architectural students, and 
medical students, and several of the trade-union internationals 
under the aegis of the World Federation of Trade Unions have their 
own periodical publications. 


Front Membership 

All front groups make enormous claims of membership. Their 
accuracy is impossible to assess. The few statistics published are mis¬ 
leading and cannot be checked because the bulk of members are in 
Communist Bloc nations which are unwilling to disclose the neces- 
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sary statistics. The World Federation of Trade Unions, for example, 
early in 1955 claimed to represent 85 million members in 75 coun¬ 
tries. At least 75 per cent of this claimed membership was behind 
the Iron and Bamboo curtains (USSR, 35 million; Communist China, 
11 million; Satellites 18.4 million). Because the affiliated unions in 
Communist countries are not trade unions in the accepted sense but 
rather production-boosting organizations of the governments, mem¬ 
bership is virtually mandatory. In addition, the WFTU enjoys a 
complete monopoly behind the curtains, inasmuch as there is no 
competition from other international trade organizations. Under 
these conditions the WFTU membership can be increased at will. 
Therefore, even if the figures claimed were accurate, they would 
mean very little. Table 1 shows the claimed membership of most of 
the major Communist international fronts: 

table 1 

MEMBERSHIP CLAIMS OF COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL FRONT GROUPS h 


Front 

Membership Claimed 

Countries i 

WPC 

655,963,81110 

# 

WFTU 

85,000,000 

75 

IUS 

6,000,000 

72 

WFDY 

85,000,000 

97 

WIDF 

200,000,000 

80 

WFSW 

141,000 

14 

IADL 

70,000 

56 

FISE 

4,000,000 

27 

IOJ 

60,000 ir 

51 

OIR 

© 

18 

FIR 

12,700.000 ia 

18 

CPIT 

© 

* 

WCD 

* 

• 


* Figure not reported. 

is All figures cited are latest available 1955 claims from Communist sources. 

1a Signers of WPC-sponsored "appeals" are considered "members" of "Camp of Peace" 
by Communists. Figure includes 602 million, or more than go per cent, from Communist 
Bloc: namely, China 400 million; USSR 123 million; Satellites 79 million. 

if Figure includes nine "countries” claimed as members in telegram sent to UN in 
1954 which had resigned from IOJ by the end of 1949. 

is FIR estimate of April 1955, including federations, associations, camps, and national 
committees, regional groups and individual membership; combined with 10 million 
estimate of FIAPP (International Federation of Former Political Prisoners). 



CHATTER III 


1955 COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN RETROSPECT: TACTICS REVISED 
TO REACH AN OLD OBJECTIVE 


HIGH LIGHTS 

During 1955 the Communist propaganda apparatus completed its 
tactical shift, begun in 1953, from the “hard” line associated with 
the Stalin era to the new “softer" approach designed to cast the 
USSR in the image of the principal promoter of world peace. All the 
instruments at the disposal of the Communist Orbit nations—diplo¬ 
matic, economic, psychological, and “cultural"—were coordinated 
in an intense effort to convince the world that the Communist 
leopard had changed its spots. To achieve this end, the Soviet Union 
appeared willing even to sacrifice the Communist dogma that the 
only road to socialism is along the pathway charted by the vanguard 
party, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), when 
early in the year it effected a rapprochement with Yugoslavia and 
later lauded the socialist development of Burma and India. 

The year was marked by a series of diplomatic and economic moves 
and propaganda pronouncements calculated to promote this Com¬ 
munist “posture of peace.” Even the Chinese Communists, who began 
the year with heavy-handed vows to “liberate” Taiwan (Formosa), 
wound up on the somewhat quieter notes of “negotiations” leading 
to “liberation by peaceful means.” The USSR’s long-delayed agree¬ 
ment on an Austrian peace treaty and its May 10 disarmament 
proposals that approximated in some respects earlier "unacceptable” 
Western plans both seemed to point to a new willingness on the part 
of the Communists to negotiate in good faith. 

Both before and after the Geneva “summit” Conference and prior 

36 
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to the convening of the Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, the 
atmosphere of conciliation, sweetness, and light prevailed. The USSR 
returned the Porkkala naval base to Finland, released some of the 
German war prisoners it had held since the end of the war, and 
announced a demobilization of 640,000 troops from the Red Army. 
Vituperation and invective against the West largely disappeared 
from Communist propaganda in most areas of the world. 

Cracks appeared in the Communist facade at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, where the Soviet Union stymied negotiations by revert¬ 
ing to its familiar intransigent stands on agenda issues. While Com¬ 
munist propagandists refused to admit that the conference itself was 
a failure, they adroitly tried to turn the blame for lack of agreement 
on “Western interests seeking to prolong the cold war.” Conversely, 
Soviet propaganda all the while loudly proclaimed the USSR’s 
dedication to the “Geneva spirit.” 

The Khrushchev-Bulganin visits to Asia focused world attention on 
the increasing Communist offensive in this area which was also 
marked by trade and assistance offers to Asian nations. However, in 
their blatant efforts to identify the USSR with Asian nationalism 
and ideals and the West with colonialism and intervention, Khrush¬ 
chev and Bulganin again dropped the soft "Geneva spirit” line in 
favor of the old Stalinist diatribes and recriminations. 

Despite this clear indication that the Communist “new look” was 
but another in the long history of zigzag tactics used by the Com¬ 
munists in seeking their basic objective of world domination, at the 
year’s end the “peace offensive” could not be written off as ineffective. 
The Communists unquestionably won new friends in Asia and 
succeeded in arousing doubts in some Western minds on basic Com¬ 
munist world objectives. 

TAIWAN CRISIS: TEMPEST IN THE STRAIT 

Early in 1955 the Chinese Communist rdgime gave fresh evidence 
of the use of propaganda as a weapon in creating tension. Its “liberate 
Taiwan” campaign, approaching the boiling point in December 
1954, reached a manufactured “climax” at the turn of the year with 
“angry protest” meetings in all mainland cities assailing the United 
States mutual-defense arrangements with the National Government 
of China. This “liberation” theme, which was echoed ad nauseam 
in subsequent 1955 attacks by Chinese and Soviet propagandists, had 
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been clearly out-lined by Premier Chou En-lai at the National 
People’s Conference at Peiping as early as September 23, 1954, when 
he said: 

The Chinese people must liberate Taiwan. As long as Taiwan is not 
liberated, China's territory is not intact, China cannot have a tranquil 
environment for peaceful construction, and peace in the Far East and 
throughout the world is not secure. On August 11, 1954, the Central 
People’s Government Council passed a resolution urging all Chinese 
people and the Chinese People’s Liberation Army to redouble their efforts 
in all fields of work and strive to liberate Taiwan and eliminate the 
traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group, so as to complete our people’s sacred 
task of liberation. . . . 

In the months following Chou’s speech, the Chinese Communist 
propaganda machine began an all-out effort to incite Chinese ir- 
redentism over the Taiwan issue, to support Communist China’s 
claim to leadership of nationalism in Asia, and to brand the United 
States as a “provocateur” and “aggressor,” interfering in a civil war 
that concerned Chinese only. Much of the Soviet and Chinese propa¬ 
ganda on the Taiwan issue was designed to contrast the “aggressive” 
policies and intentions of the United States in Asia with the “peace¬ 
ful” intentions of the Chinese Communists. Chinese Communist 
propaganda claimed that the United Slates was becoming increas¬ 
ingly isolated and desperate in Asia and was therefore seeking to 
maintain international tension in the Far East in order to overthrow 
the Peiping rdgime and provoke a new world war. 

During January and February 1955, the "liberate Taiwan” propa¬ 
ganda campaign reached a fever pitch. Although the prolonged and 
heated campaign gave no indication of exactly what the Peiping 
regime would do, it succeeded in creating a climate of fear through¬ 
out the world calculated to bring international pressure to bear on 
the United States that would mediate for “concessions” to the Com¬ 
munist Chinese. 

The Soviet Union played an anomalous role during this period of 
tension, on the one hand supporting Chinese Communist demands 
for Taiwan and charging the United States with aggression and, on 
the other hand, playing the part of a “neutral” intermediary, offering 
to mediate in Peiping for moderation in the interest of world peace. 

Both roles were susceptible to ready exploitation by Soviet diplo¬ 
mats and propagandists. Soviet support of Communist China’s de¬ 
mands for Taiwan was shared, in principle, by the foreign policy of a 
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number o£ nations, particularly in Asia. Branding the United States 
as an aggressor in a civil war that concerned Chinese only was a 
device which fitted well into the old Soviet propaganda theme of 
“United States intervention.” The role of the Soviet Union as a 
“peacemaker,” is a familiar part of the Soviet “peace offensive”—a 
Communist stratagem designed to depict the USSR to the world as 
the principal promoter of world peace. Molotov’s transmittal to 
Chou En-lai of the British plea for a cease-fire in the Strait of Taiwan 
and the Moscow proposal of February 12 for a ten-power conference 
on the Taiwan issue were designed to cast the Soviet Union in this 
role. 

The Soviet submission of a resolution to the UN Security Council 
charging the United States with aggression against China was a clear 
effort to attract world-wide publicity to this propaganda theme taken 
with full knowledge that such a resolution had no chance of pas¬ 
sage. Foreign Minister Molotov reiterated and embellished this 
theme in a major policy speech to the Supreme Soviet on February 8: 

At present, events are also taking place in the Far East which testify 
to new attempts by the aggressive forces to become more active, so as to 
prevent a relaxation of tension in international relations. ... It is dif¬ 
ficult to cite more shameful facts in the history of imperialist aggression 
than that which has been happening in the past few years in this area. 

And indeed, the island of Taiwan and the islands of the Pescadores 
. . . are undoubted Chinese territory. This was specially admitted in the 
Cairo declaration of 1943, and later in the Potsdam declaration in 1945, 
signed both by the United States and Britain. This was, in addition, con¬ 
solidated in the act of surrender of Japan. . . . 

In spite of all this, these islands have now been seized by the United 
States, which maintains there, at its expense, the criminal gang of Chiang 
Kai-shek that was expelled from China, preparing with the aid of his 
hired forces an attack against China. 

Lately things went so far that the President and Congress of the United 
States got carried away to such an extent with their policy of strength 
that they began openly to threaten with war the Chinese people, who are 
protecting their rights to these islands and defending their national honor 
and sovereignty against the aggressor. 

The position of the Soviet Union in this question is clear and well- 
known: We consider that the question of Taiwan is an internal affair of 
China, while the aggressive actions of the United States and its threats 
of war we consider as an aggression which must be unconditionally con¬ 
demned by the United Nations. . . . 

While the Soviet Union continued to support the Chinese Com¬ 
munist position on Taiwan and accuse the United States of being 
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responsible for tensions in the Far East, Soviet propaganda, in keep¬ 
ing with its self-cast role of peacemaker, gave no indication that the 
USSR intended to support actively any Chinese Communist move to 
“liberate” the island. Moreover, the Chinese Communist regime, 
after much saber rattling, did not attempt to use force to secure 
Taiwan and the Pescadores. On the contrary, when it was evident 
that bluster and threat of force would not achieve the desired results, 
the Chinese Communists switched their propaganda line to the 
“liberation of Taiwan by peaceful means”—including talks with the 
United States “to eliminate tension” in the Taiwan area. 

At the Asian-African Conference, held at Bandung, Indonesia, 
from April 18-24, foe Chinese Communist delegation revealed the 
adaptability of their policy by donning the “mantle of peace.” They 
were moderate in their formal discussions and agreeable in their 
informal contacts, assuring all nations present that Peiping wished 
peace and harbored no aggressive intentions. 

Chou En-lai, reporting on the Bandung Conference before the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress on May 13, 
said: 

Outside the conference, the Chinese delegation also held talks with 
the heads of the delegations of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Paki¬ 
stan, the Philippines and Thailand, and discussed the question of casing 
tension in the Far East, particularly in the Taiwan area. During the 
talks, we further explained China’s stand on the Taiwan question. . . . 
The United States occupation of Taiwan has created tension in the 
Taiwan area and this constitutes an international issue between China 
and the United States. . . . The Chinese people do not want to have 
a war with the United States. To ease tension in the Taiwan area, the 
Chinese Government is willing to sit down and enter into negotiations 
with the United States Government. . . . The Chinese people have two 
possible means to liberate Taiwan, namely by war or by peaceful means. 
The Chinese people are willing to strive for the liberation of Taiwan by 
peaceful means so far as it is possible. 1 

Of the alternatives in securing Taiwan, Communist China thus 
indicated that it for the moment "preferred” peaceful means to 
violent means. But while its propaganda line changed on the Taiwan 
issue, Communist China’s strategic objective remained constant: 
control over Taiwan by the mainland rdgime. 

1 People’s China, Supplement, No. w, June lG, 1955, pp, 5-6. 
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SOVIET “PEACE” PROPOSAL: A TACTICAL SHIFT 

While the Chinese Communists were testing their new Taiwan 
line, their Soviet counterparts were engaging in a tactical shift of 
their own. In May 1955, the Soviet Union shifted from its adamant 
position on disarmament which had created an eight-year deadlock 
on international disarmament and control of nuclear weapons. The 
shift was a deliberate attempt at a coup de theatre aimed at turning 
the spotlight in the play for world opinion directly on Communism 
in general, and the USSR in particular, as playing the principal role 
in the quest for world peace. 

On May 10, 1955, Jacob A. Malik laid before the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee, meeting in London in private sessions, 
a seventeen-page “new” disarmament proposal—using ideas and 
language similar in many respects to the views put forward for years 
by the Western Powers. A few hours after the subcommittee ad¬ 
journed, Tass and Radio Moscow spread the Soviet "peace” plan 
around the world in violation of the general agreement, acceded to 
by the USSR, to keep business of the subcommittee secret. The 
reason was obvious: The USSR hoped to employ the new proposal 
to advantage in its current “peace offensive.” No mention was made 
by the Communist propagandists of the Western plan for disarma¬ 
ment, introduced on April 21, providing for a strong international 
organ with “unrestricted access” to all war-making facilities, in con¬ 
trast to the Soviet plan for limited access. 

Soviet agreement to conclude a peace treaty with Austria, in ex¬ 
change for a guarantee of Austrian neutrality, and the Soviet dis¬ 
armament proposals, though extremely vague with regard to inspec¬ 
tion procedures, at least indicated to Western diplomats that the 
USSR was moving closer to viewpoints advocated by the West since 
1945. Popular sentiment in Western nations for a four-power con¬ 
ference, coupled with the new apparent willingness of the Soviet 
leaders to negotiate in areas where their attitude previously had been 
one of intransigence, led to a call by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States for a “meeting at the summit.” The USSR 
was invited to join “in an effort to remove sources of conflict between 
us.” 2 

2 Text from Department of State Press Release No. 257, May 10, 1955, Department of 
State Publication No. 6046, Oct. 1955, p. 6. 
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The tripartite note said in part: 

In view of their complexity and importance, our suggestion is that 
these problems be approached in two stages. We think it would be fruitful 
to begin with a meeting of the Heads of Government, accompanied by 
their Foreign Minister, for an exchange of views. In the limited time for 
which the Heads of Government could meet, they would not undertake 
to agree upon substantive answers to the major difficulties facing the 
world. Such a meeting could, however, provide a new impetus by estab¬ 
lishing the basis for the detailed work which will be required. 

For this purpose the Heads of Government could devote themselves to 
formulating the issues to be worked on and to agreeing on methods to 
be followed in exploring solutions. . . . 3 

The USSR accepted the invitation on May 26 in a note to the three 
Western powers. The Soviet response, however, was replete with 
propaganda overtones, questioning the intentions of the United 
States and building a framework for blame should the conference 
prove unproductive. The note said in part: 

Following its constant policy directed to securing peace, and striving 
for the strengthening of mutual confidence in relations betiueen the states 
and the cessation of the “cold war,” the Soviet Government on May to 
specifically set forth its position on the questions of disarmament, the 
banning of atomic weapons, and the elimination of the threat of a new 
war. . . . The Soviet Government . . . cannot but draw attention to 
certain statements of leaders of the U.S.A. made after receipt by the 
Soviet Government of the aforementioned note of the Government of the 
U.S.A. In these statements it is pointed out that the . . . U.S.A., while 
declaring for the convening of a conference . . . , approaches this con¬ 
ference "from a position of strength” which indicates a desire to exert 
inadmissible pressure on the conference. . . . 

The aforementioned leaders in the U.S. have even gone so far as to 
state the necessity of interference in the internal affairs of other stales 
(Eastern European), making various thrusts and attacks in regard to the 
countries of the people's democracies, who are defending the freedom 
and independence of their peoples. At the same time it is completely evi¬ 
dent that such attempts to interfere in the internal affairs of other states, 
which are incompatible with the principles of the U.N., must be rejected 
as expressions of the aggressive intentions of certain circles, which have 
as their aim further intensification of the arms race, prolongation of the 
"cold war” and still further exacerbation of international tension. . . . 

In this manner, the U.S. Government on the one hand proposes to 
organize a meeting ... for consideration of unresolved international 
problems and on the other hand is already proposing plans which deliber¬ 
ately doom the conference to failure. This can be explained only by the 

8 Ibid. 
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fact that the Government of the U.S.A. in spite of its statements, evi¬ 
dently does not in fact seek the settlement of aggravated international 
problems* 

On May 26, the same day the Soviets accepted the invitation to the 
“summit” meeting, the Soviet Union made an additional effort to 
establish solidarity among Communist states and to present a “pos¬ 
ture of peace” by sending Khrushchev and Bulganin to Yugoslavia 
to cement “normalization of relations,” after seven years of attempt¬ 
ing to stamp out the Titoist heresy. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav meeting in Belgrade (and Brioni), where 
official government-to-government talks were conducted from May 
27 to June 2, was a vivid manifestation of a shift in Soviet policy 
from the hard militant Stalin line to one of more apparent reason¬ 
ableness. This meeting climaxed an approximate two-year effort at 
rapprochement between the txvo countries and showed the limits to 
which the USSR was willing to go to wean Yugoslavia from the 
West. The USSR made what appeared to be several major conces¬ 
sions in the form of admissions. These admissions were: (1) that the 
USSR “mistreated” Yugoslavia in 1948, (2) that there are different 
ways to socialism dictated by national interest rather than by Mos¬ 
cow, (3) that the Soviet Union was willing to maintain relations 
with Yugoslavia on an “independent and equal” basis, and (4) that 
Yugoslavia remained a socialist country and its leaders Marxists. 

From the point of view of Communist propaganda, the meetings 
appeared to serve Soviet needs as a peg to support their claims of 
initiative for the relaxation of international tensions. This in turn 
advanced and supported their pretensions of newly won respecta¬ 
bility, all of which contributed to their efforts to create a more 
favorable climate for gaining their political objectives at the “sum¬ 
mit” conference. 

THE “SUMMIT” MEETING: SIMULATED HARMONY 

The heads of government met at Geneva from July 18 to 23. Al¬ 
though according to original plan the participants discussed world 
issues generally and did not work toward detailed solutions to inter¬ 
national problems, the apparent attitude of conciliation at the con- 

4 (Italics added.) Transcription of translation communicated to the Department of 
State by the American Embassy at Moscow, Department of State Publication 6046, re¬ 
leased Oct. 1955, pp. 7-9. 
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ference on the part of the Russians led to an upsurge of woild hopes 
for peace. This widespread popular climate of hope became known 
as the “Geneva spirit,” and Communist propaganda played heavily 
on it during the remainder of the year. 

At the close of the conference, the heads of government issued a 
directive to their foreign ministers to meet in October and tackle 
three problems: (1) “European security and Germany,” (a) “dis¬ 
armament,” and (3) “development of contacts between East and 
West.” The directive instructed them to take “account of the close 
link between the reunification of Germany and the problems of 
European security, and the fact that the successful settlement of each 
of these problems would serve the interests of consolidating peace.” 0 

As for Communist propaganda: Most noticeable—after Soviet ac¬ 
ceptance of the tripartite invitation to attend the conference and 
prior to the four-power Foreign Ministers’ Conference—was the 
drastic reduction of recrimination and vituperation directed against 
the United States and its leaders. There was little Communist propa¬ 
ganda output between July and October to suggest a break with the 
“Geneva spirit.” This tacLic was followed not only by the Soviet 
Union, but also by Communist front groups and, to a lesser extent, 
by the many Communist parties throughout Lhe world. Communist 
propaganda guidance apparently was slow in reaching many Com¬ 
munist propagandists on the local level, and the result was a period 
of diversity of statement ranging all the way from no apparent 
change through various stages of vacillation to a complete reversal 
of approach. 

This moderation in Communist invective was designed to depict 
the USSR as following to the letter the “Geneva spirit.” But while 
Communist propagandists were trying to maintain this new Soviet 
“conciliatory” posture by refraining from direct, vituperative attacks 
on the Western powers, they were not hesitant in “quoting” from 
Western media to demonstrate that the “cold war” was still being 
waged by “certain circles” within these countries. Above all, Soviet 
propaganda implied that the USSR was the creator of the “Geneva 
spirit” and was in the forefront of those nations striving for agree¬ 
ment on disarmament. For the countries of the Near and Far East, 
Communist propaganda stressed the Soviet Union’s support for the 
national aspirations of Asian, African, and Middle Eastern peoples. 
At the same time, the United States “position of strength” was 

6 Department of State Publication 6156, released Dec. 1955, p. 3. 
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blamed for creating tensions and for violating the “Geneva spirit.’’ 
Typical Communist propaganda themes during this interim period 
were: 

1. The USSR supports the course set at Geneva and proves this by 
concrete deeds directed toward disarmament. (The Soviet Union 
has reduced its armed forces. The Soviet proposals of May to, 
meeting Western views on some points, could serve as a basis for 
agreement.) But certain Western circles seek to emphasize Soviet- 
Western differences. 

2. Nothing can be solved by “positions of strength.” World problems 
can be solved only by seeking common ground on the basis of mu¬ 
tual trust between nations. 

3. The Western Powers try to hinder the attempts of Asians and 
Africans to have their problems discussed in the UN. But the 
USSR has always fought against colonialism and defended the 
people’s right to freedom. 

4. One of the main causes of international tension is the existence 
of Western military bases on foreign territories and the existence 
of military blocs. 

5. The Western nations are not approaching the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in the “Geneva spirit” but instead seek to perpetuate 
the cold war. 

6. The USSR cannot agree with the Western view that the success 
of the Geneva Conference must depend on the solution of the 
problem of German unity. German unification cannot precede 
the creation of an all-European security system. 

A number of minor Soviet diplomatic concessions were made and 
may be attributed largely to Russian emphasis on presenting a “pos¬ 
ture of peace.” Soviet propagandists gave side play, as “proof” of 
Russian sincerity and peaceful intent, to the return of the Porkkala 
naval base to Finland; the announced demobilization of 640,000 
troops from the Red Army; and foreign aid and trade overtures to a 
number of Free World countries. 

FOREIGN MINISTERS’ MEETING: 

RETURN TO “NORMALCY” 

The Foreign Ministers of the four powers met at Geneva from 
October 2*7 to November 16. However, no specific agreements were 
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reached at this meeting. Secretary of State Dulles, in a radio and tele¬ 
vision address to the American people on November 18, summed up 
the reason for lack of agreement when he said: 

the Soviet Government appears to want certain results in terms of 
European security, disarmament and contacts of a sort. But it is not yet 
willing to pay the price needed to get these results. And when I say 
pay the price, I do not refer to bargaining terms. I mean the price in 
terms of doing what is inherently necessary to reach the results which we 
all say we want. 0 

The most basic difference at this four-power conference arose over 
the question of reunification of Germany, which the Communist 
propagandists professed to be for, but accused the West of preventing 
by its "insistence on a Western-oriented, remilitarized Germany 
within NATO.” At the "summit” conference the USSR had agreed 
to consider the reunification of Germany by free elections. But when 
faced with the time for action, the Communists reneged. They real¬ 
ized that free elections in Germany would mean the end of the 
puppet regime—the “Democratic Republic”'—set up in East Ger¬ 
many. The Soviet Union preferred to preserve the status quo until 
such time as the USSR might be able to control all of Germany. 

The Soviet unwillingness to come to agreement on the reunifica¬ 
tion of Germany with a non-Communist orientation is no surprise 
in view of the probable psychological effect of reunification on the 
other Satellite states and in view of the historic importance of Ger¬ 
many to the strategic objectives of Communism. This latter role 
was recognized many years ago by Lenin, who said: 

. . . The principal link in the chain of revolution ... is the German 
link . , . and the success of World revolution depends more on Ger¬ 
many than upon any other country. 7 

Stalin later echoed this: 

If the revolutionary shakeup of Europe is to begin anywhere it will 
begin in Germany. Only Germany can take the initiative in this respect 
and a victory of revolution in Germany is a full guarantee of victory of 
the international revolution. 8 

• Ibid, 

i Lenin, "Report of October 28, igi 8 ," Collected Works (3rd Russian ed„ Gospolitizdat), 
XXm. 235. Bolshevik policy of expecting a German revolution as a primary feature of 
world revolutionary development. 

a Stalin, "On the Communist Party of Poland," Speech to Polish Comintern Delega¬ 
tion, July 3, ig24, Bolshevik, No. 11, Sochineniya (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1947), V, 267, 
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As late as December 1933, when Hitler had been in power almost 
a year, the Soviet Union was still looking to Germany as a stepping- 
stone in the European revolutionary movement. Wilhelm G. Knorin, 
Soviet historian of the Communist Party, stated: 

He who does not understand the German question does not understand 
the path of the development of proletarian revolution in Europe. Fie 
who does not expend all his strength in supporting the German prole¬ 
tariat does not fight for the proletarian revolution in Europe, for while 
victory of the German proletariat would mean victory of the proletarian 
revolution in Europe, the defeat of the German proletariat would make 
the development of the proletarian revolution in other European coun¬ 
tries more difficult. 9 

On the issue of disarmament, discussion was also inconclusive. The 
Soviet Union continued to press for “agreement” without adequate 
provision for inspection and control. 

Secretary of State Dulles stated: 

It seems that the Soviet Government feels as yet unable to allow inspec¬ 
tion and control, which, if it is adequate, would open up their society 
which is still largely based on secretiveness. So the Soviet Union, while 
wanting the immense benefits that could come from reduction of arma¬ 
ment, is not willing to submit itself to the safeguards which would make 
this possible. 10 

Concerning East-West contacts, the Soviet Union rejected seven¬ 
teen proposals of the West which would have permitted the freer 
exchange of ideas, information and news, which its propaganda had 
so loudly accused the West of blocking. The USSR preferred an 
“exchange" which would abolish existing restrictions on East-West 
trade and which would provide technical expertise from other na¬ 
tions, but would retain close control over persons coming into and 
leaving the Soviet Union. They did not desire a system of free con¬ 
tacts that might result in an uncensored flow of Western ideas and 
information to people behind the curtains who had been so long 
and carefully spoonfed a diet of Communist distortions. 

Communist propaganda following the unproductive Foreign Min¬ 
isters’ meeting suggested that failure to achieve successful agreements 
at Geneva was due principally to Western departure from the 
“Geneva spirit” and unrealistic Western policies on basic issues. 
Conversely, the USSR, according to Soviet propaganda, had been 

o "Fascism, Social-Democracy and Communism," Bolshevik, No. 24, Dec, 31, 1933, p. 40. 

10 From radio and television address, Nov. 18, 1955, Department o£ State Publication 
6156, p. 5. 
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steadfastly faithful to the new spirit treated at the “summit” meeting 
and vigorously pursued the quest for peace through its actions. 

Foreign Minister MoloLov in his closing statement at the con¬ 
ference on November 16 left this innuendo: 

We attach great importance to the results of the Geneva Conference 
of the Heads of Government which has reflected the great longing of 
nations for the lessening of tension in international relations. Since that 
Conference the Soviet Union has already carried out a number of new 
measures directed towards the easing of international tension and the 
strengthening of mutual confidence among states in the Geneva spirit. 
The Soviet Union will go further along this way, together with those to 
whom the interests of peace and international collaboration are dear. . . . 

Even today we sometimes hear statements [Western Powers] made in 
the spirit which is not the Geneva spirit at all. But by acting like that it 
is possible to bring about a situation nearing isolation and not the im¬ 
provement of our position among the peoples of the world. 11 

While admitting that the Foreign Ministers’ Conference did not 
result in any agreed decisions, Soviet comment on the conference 
stressed Lhat the possibilities for a successful settlement of the prob¬ 
lems discussed had emerged more clearly, thus giving an optimistic 
note to its summaries and forecasts for the future. According to 
Izvestiya on November 17, no decisions were reached “because on 
the one hand the Western powers rejected all Soviet proposals, and 
on the other, [they] made proposals which do not correspond to the 
directives of the heads of governments, do not harmonize with the 
‘Spirit of Geneva’ and clearly contradict the interests of peace and 
security of peoples.” This quotation concisely summarizes the line 
taken by all comment on the individual issues: Soviet efforts to 
arrive at coordinated decisions were met with Western intransigence. 
It was not possible, for example, to come to agreement on East-West 
contacts because the "Western representatives did not want to take 
into consideration the fact that interference in internal affairs of 
other states is not permissible.” 12 Thus, all failures of agreement 
were blamed on the West, and Soviet propaganda gave further evi¬ 
dence of an intention to employ the “Geneva spirit” as the central 
appeal in a new propaganda campaign. According to Izvestiya on 
November 17, “it has become still more apparent that one must fight 
for the spirit of Geneva, and that this struggle is difficult and stub¬ 
born.” 

11 (Italics added.) Department o£ State Publication 6156, pp. «OR~ao4.. 

12 (Italics added,) Tass, Nov, 18, 1955, .. 
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Dissociating itself from the failure of the conference, the Soviet 
line was to treat all discussion of failure as evidence of a desire by 
the West to return to the “cold war.” Foreign commentators were 
accused of “making haste to bury the spirit of Geneva.” Moscow 
radio to North America on November iy alleged that “a number of 
American newspapers and commentators buried the Geneva con¬ 
ference . . . even before it tvas opened,” and thus found it not sur¬ 
prising that now "those same master hands at gloomy forecasts are 
making such a great noise about what they call ‘the complete failure’ 
of the Geneva conference.” Pravda ’s editorial article of November 
18 claimed that “the assiduousness with which the press of the 
United States and Britain are trying to bury the ‘Geneva spirit’ shows 
that the opponents of the easing of international tension are really 
hoping to return the peoples to the ‘cold war’. . . . There can be 
no doubt that these hopes and calculations will result in failure.” 

The Soviet effort to distort the record and adroitly shift the blame 
for the failure of the Geneva conference on the West fits well into 
the general context of the Communist peace offensive. This tactic 
was again employed heavily during the trip of Khrushchev and Bul¬ 
ganin to Asia. 

KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN IN ASIA: 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 

The visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to India, Burma, and Af¬ 
ghanistan during November and December was calculated to identify 
the Soviet Union with the sincere desires of millions of Asians for 
peace, security, and progress, while at the same time to castigate the 
West for its adherence to policies of "colonialism,” “intervention,” 
and “economic imperialism.” 

On December 29 the Supreme Soviet of the USSR expressed its 
“full satisfaction” with the results of the visits, stating: 

. . . The cordial welcome accorded to the representatives of the Soviet 
people shows that the efforts of our people in the fight for peace and the 
achievements of our country are close and understandable to the peoples 
of India, Burma and Afghanistan. 

The Supreme Soviet records that as a result of the tour . . . another 
major step has been made in strengthening friendship and cooperation 
between the USSR and great India, Burma and Afghanistan in the 
struggle for peace, for an end to the cold war and for further relaxation 
of international tension. The identity of aims and aspirations of our 
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countries on the cardinal cjuestion of international life—the pi eservation, 
and strengthening of peace—has once again been uffii med. This com¬ 
munity of views held by the USSR, India, Burma and Afghanistan is not 
explained by transient reasons but springs from the community of funda¬ 
mental interests of these states, which are striving for peace and the se¬ 
curity of the people. 13 

While Khrushchev and Bulganin were “identifying” USSR 
“peace” policy with the aspirations of Asian nations, their propa 
ganda speeches were giving Communist interpretations—directly and 
by innuendo—to the policies of the West. 

N. A. Bulganin, addressing the Indian Parliament on November 
21, gave a Soviet version of Western intentions, as follows: 

. . . We cannot but reckon with the attempts of the reactionary forces 
to revert to the Cold War history, to employ the discoveries of genius 
(meant for) the people and to utilize the achievements of science and 
engineering to destroy cultural and material values and to kill millions 
of people. . . , 14 

Not to be outdone, Khrushchev “interpreted” history in his speech 
to the Indian-Soviet Society on November 24 to accuse the West of 
promoting World War II and unleashing German troops against 
Russia. He said: 

.... They [the West] wanted to stage a comeback, and organized 
World War II. They threw against the USSR the huge armed forces of 
Hitlerite Germany. 15 

No matter how large the task of fabrication, the Soviet leaders 
proved they were equal to it. 

Returning to Russia, Bulganin and Khrushchev continued to “in¬ 
terpret” and "define” Western policies in their report to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Discussing foreign aid, Khrushchev stated: 

... we consider it our duty to share with our friends, to help them 
in a brotherly way. Such help, rendered on a reciprocally advantageous 
term, is of benefit to both sides. Our friends see that from us they get un¬ 
selfish help. ... 

. . . “free” aid in the capitalist sense of the term can actually lead to the 
enslavement of those to whom it is given if the countries in question 
accept it haphazardly. 19 

19 (Italics added.) For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, No. 52 (373), Dec. 
3 °. 1955 . P- 1. 

14 (Italics added.) Tass, Nov. at, 1955. 

15 Ibid., Nov. 25, 1955. 

10 (Italics added.) Speech before the Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Dec. 
2 9 > l 955 > For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy!, No. 52 (373), p, 3 . 
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Khrushchev singled out United States officials—placing in the 
fore President Eisenhower—and attacked them for intervention and 
abandonment of the “Geneva spirit.” 

. . . special mention should be made of the attitude now taken by cer¬ 
tain prominent U.S. politicians, including President Eisenhower, who, 
as we know, spoke quite a lot at Geneva about the need to relax inter¬ 
national tension. 

I have in mind in particular, the so-called Christmas messages of 
President Eisenhower, State Secretary Dulles and other responsible U.S. 
figures to the peoples of the countries of people’s democracy, messages 
that are in no way in keeping with the Geneva spirit and which are noth¬ 
ing but crude interference in the internal affairs of free and sovereign 
member states of UNO. 17 

The attacks on the West by the two Soviet officials during their 
Asian tour and upon their return to the USSR, clearly indicated 
that the Communists had once again shifted tactics to serve inter¬ 
national objectives. The British were singled out for especially 
vituperative attacks as the Communist leaders sought to recall bitter 
memories of colonial days to their audiences. These “harder” tac¬ 
tics, together with Communist supply of war material to a tense 
Middle East over Western protest, marked another Communist tac¬ 
tical zigzag. As 1955 came to a close, Communist tactics had shifted 
from creating tension in the Far East in January, to relaxing fears 
at Geneva in July, to returning tensions in December. These ma¬ 
neuvers were aimed at serving Communist strategic objectives: Con¬ 
fuse, Divide, Control. 

Lenin referred to just such tactical shifts when he said in 1932: 

Picture to yourself a man ascending a very high and steep, hitherto 
unexplored mountain. Let us assume that after overcoming unprece¬ 
dented difficulties and dangers he has succeeded in rising higher than any 
of his predecessors, but he has not yet reached the summit. He is in a 
position where it is not only difficult and dangerous to proceed in the 
direction and along the path he selected, but positively impossible, he 
has to turn back, descend, seek another path, longer perhaps, but one 
which will enable him to reach the summit. 18 

In 1955 Khrushchev in effect answered those who had been con¬ 
vinced by the Communist peace offensive that the Soviet Union in¬ 
tended to renounce its adherence to doctrinal Communism. Ad- 

1 7 Ibid., p. 4. 

18 "Notes of a Publicist, 1952," Selected Works (New York, International Publishers, 
>944). X, 506. 
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dressing die Indian-Soviet Society at Bombay on November 24, 
Khrushchev said: 

. . . . We have never renounced and will not renounce our political line 
charted lor us by Lenin. We did not renounce and will not renounce our 
political program. . . . 

That is why we tell the gentlemen who are expecting the Soviet Union 
to change its political program: Wait for pigs to fly. And you know when 
pigs fly. 19 

n>Tass, Nov. 25, 11155. 



CHAPTER IV 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA THEMES IN 
1955: SPOKES IN THE MOVING WHEEL 


HIGH LIGHTS 

Communist propaganda activities can be analyzed not only in the 
light of the major concurrent political and economic developments, 
as was done in the preceding chapter, but also in terms of the shifts 
in propaganda themes occasioned by Communist tactical changes 
throughout the year. The principal tactical development of 1955 
was the sudden shift toward an ostensible rapprochement with the 
West. Propaganda themes associated with this line, although not 
entirely new, were significant in the degree of emphasis they were 
accorded. The positive themes common to the older Communist 
peace offensive were used heavily. However, tire converse negative 
themes which depicted the West as the “camp of aggression” and 
Western political personalities as “warmongers” went largely un¬ 
touched. Communist propagandists instead labored diligently to 
build a climate of popular expectancy around the Western-inspired 
Geneva meetings. Later, after the USSR had effectually stalemated 
any positive accomplishments at the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, 
propagandists worked doubly hard to shift the blame for failure to 
the West. In the first phase of this campaign, it was necessary for the 
Communists to appear entirely cooperative and conciliatory; themes 
criticizing the Western Powers or prominent Western political lead¬ 
ers therefore were inappropriate at that time. Later the Communists 
had to appear shocked and dismayed at “Western intransigence” 
which blocked any concrete achievement from the Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting. Thus, Communist themes tried to place the blame on 
unidentified Western interests, on “certain circles,” which would 
profit by the continuation of the cold war and which persisted in 
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pursuing this objective contrary to the hopes of the Western peoples 
and the more enlightened Western leaders. 

As the year closed, Communist propaganda continued to belabor 
the West for violating the “'Geneva spirit” and placing obstacles in 
the path of peace. Wistfully, the propagandists opined that perhaps 
in the future these selfish Western interests would be compelled by 
the sheer weight of public opinion to accept one of the many pa¬ 
tiently repeated ofEers of friendship and cooperation from the Com¬ 
munist Bloc. 

However, difficult to reconcile with this sanctimonious air of in¬ 
nocence was an almost simultaneous and at least equally heavy bar¬ 
rage of propaganda to Asia which blamed the West for past and 
present colonialism, aggression, militarism, economic imperialism, 
and crass interference in the internal affairs of other countries. To 
reinforce the impact of these “hard” themes and to lend additional 
credence to the accompanying Communist offers of economic aid, 
technical assistance, and trade advantages, the two top Soviet Party 
and government leaders personally stumped India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan, where they took the new message directly to the masses. 
In this manner the thread of revolutionary doctrine, carefully con¬ 
cealed for most of the year, emerged anew in November and Decem¬ 
ber as Bulganin and Khrushchev delivered their harangues in Asia. 

AN OVER ALL THEMATIC VIEW OF 1955 : 

HARD LINES SOFTEN 

Just as Communist strategy and tactics vary with changing condi¬ 
tions, so do the themes of Communist propaganda used to implement 
them. For this reason a cross section in time of the themes in use at any 
given moment, showing the amount of attention devoted to each, 
often provides an excellent index of the limited objectives of world 
Communism during this particular phase of the revolution and some¬ 
times offers a key to future strategy and tactics. 

The chart on pages 56-57 represents an effort to show the emphasis 
accorded by Soviet external radio propaganda to some of the major 
international themes during 1955. A percentage scale is used to 
present graphically a general analysis of most of Moscow’s program 
output for foreign audiences during the year. Significant dates are 
identified to illustrate what major themes Soviet propaganda em- 
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ployed on various occasions to support the international position 
of the USSR and to further world Communist objectives. 

To reduce the otherwise unmanageable number of subthemes and 
variations, a number of related lesser topics have been combined into 
a few major themes. Moreover, the chart shows only those topics 
considered most important from an international point of view and 
does not reflect purely domestic issues. "European Affairs,” for ex¬ 
ample, include the German issue, the Paris Agreements, and Austrian 
and Yugoslav relations with the Soviet Union. “Asian and Far East 
Affairs” embrace the Taiwan (Formosa) issue, the Nehru and U Nu 
visits to the USSR, relations between Communist China and the 
USSR, and the Bulganin-Khrushchev trip to Southeast Asia. In¬ 
cluded in “Big Power Relations” are disarmament, nuclear weapons, 
and atomic-energy topics, and the two Geneva meetings of heads of 
state and foreign ministers. “International Commimism, Fronts,” 
embraces World Peace Council activities as well as the Warsaw 
Youth Festival jointly sponsored by the World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth and the International Union of Students. 

A theme which in previous years received much attention is 
“Western Aggression.” The virtual disappearance of this theme just 
prior to the “summit” meeting indicates that Communist propa¬ 
gandists were struggling to create the impression that the USSR was 
coming to the sessions with clean hands. Thus most of the customary 
invective and shrill accusation against the West was missing from 
the late spring of 1955 until the Bulganin-Khrushchev trip to South¬ 
east Asia in November. 

An examination of the chart makes it. possible to summarize major 
Soviet thematic emphases during 1955. Various aspects of East-West 
relations clearly dominated Moscow’s propaganda efforts. All-time 
highs in Soviet external propaganda activities were reached in the 
time and attention devoted to the “summit” meeting and to the 
Soviet leaders’ trip to Asia. The Asian trip was also marked by ex¬ 
tensive rebroadcasts of speeches made by the two leaders during 
the tour. At Geneva, where there were other Big Four speakers 
present, the rebroadcasting of all speeches did not reach the propor¬ 
tion attained later in November, during the Soviet leaders’ visit to 
Asia. It is also interesting to note the ups and downs of Moscow 
propaganda on Asian affairs at certain times—for example, during 
the Formosa crisis (January-February), the Bandung Conference 
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(late April), and Nehru’s, IIo Chi Minh’s, and U Nu’s (June, July, 
and October, respectively) visits to the Soviet Union. But all these 
fluctuations were dwarfed, as the chart clearly shows, by the sudden 
attention Soviet propaganda paid to Asian affairs during the Bul- 
ganin-Khrushchev visit. 

The three peaks—during the “summit” meeting, during the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference, and during the Soviet leaders’ 
trip to India, Burma, and Afghanistan—indicate the events to which 
the USSR devoted most attention in iLs propaganda efforLs. They 
also show how, for political purposes, Moscow’s propagandists can 
turn on or off certain themes which fit or do not fit into the picture 
of the world then desired by the Soviets. The line which represents 
the “Western Aggression” theme on the chart completed its down¬ 
ward move Lo statistical oblivion within the short span of half a 
year, representing a period marked only occasionally by resurgences 
of a theme which soon after the end of World War II became a 
stock item in Moscow’s propaganda arsenal. This line is perhaps 
most indicative of the propaganda changes which marked Moscow’s 
international polemics in 1955: superficially the Soviet regime tried 
to give the appearance that its propaganda—and consequently its 
international behavior—was undergoing a change for the better in 
anticipation of the "Geneva spirit” which Moscow tried to wrest 
from the West and present as its greatest contribution to a worried 
world. 


THEMES DURING CRITICAL PERIODS: 

FLEXIBILITY THE KEYNOTE 

A closer examination of Radio Moscow propaganda during the 
course of several major international developments is revealing. The 
developments selected are the Taiwan (Formosa) crisis, ratification 
of the Paris Agreements, the “summit” meeting, the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference, and the Bulganin-Khrushchev trip, with the follow¬ 
ing periods chosen as especially germane: the month of January, 
while the Formosa issue waxed hot; late February to late March, the 
time span beginning with West German ratification of the Paris 
Agreements and ending with ratification by the United States; next, 
the month of July surrounding the “summit” conference, and parts 
of October and November which included the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Meeting; and, finally, the period covering the second half 
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o£ November through December, during which Bulganin and 
Khrushchev toured Asia. 

During January, as Bonn debated the Paris Agreements, German 
affairs predominated in Moscow commentary about the European 
scene. Nuclear matters, particularly military versus peaceful uses of 
the atom, also assumed some space in Soviet propaganda output. 
With the Formosa "crisis” well under way, the latter part of the 
month witnessed increasing Moscow attention to this topic, although 
the Soviet propaganda machine avoided hard and fast commitments 
whenever possible. Most of January was marked by heavy Moscow 
propaganda attacks on the West—particularly the United States— 
and the Western aggression theme ran consistently through the en¬ 
tire month. 

After the Germans ratified the Paris Agreements late in February, 
Moscow propaganda sustained its commentary on German matters 
and drew a picture of a dangerous rearmed Germany in the service 
of “aggressive American interests.” This campaign reached its height 
when the United States signed the Paris Agreements in March. With 
the German theme as a specific focus of Moscow propaganda, in¬ 
creased emphasis was devoted to “Big Power” relations, together 
with considerable comment about international front activities, as 
well as the disarmament topic. Comments about atomic arms con¬ 
tinued to receive emphasis, and whereas a month earlier the “West¬ 
ern aggression” theme had declined, it came to the fore again in 
March in conjunction with the Paris Agreements. 

During the month of July the long-awaited “summit” conference 
took place at Geneva. Most noticeable was an intensive build-up of 
“Big Power” themes as the meeting approached, and an end to the 
vituperations so consistently aimed by Moscow against the West. 
The “Western aggression” theme, which since early May had gradu¬ 
ally been relegated to a secondary position, died a lingering death. 
The “aggression” theme did not disappear completely, but whenever 
it did reappear after Geneva it never became sufficiently extensive 
to deserve special attention. 

The “summit” meeting marked a high point in Moscow output 
on what amounted to a single major theme, and in the week of the 
meeting Soviet propagandists devoted more than 40 per cent of their 
efforts to the four-power talks. The subthemes of German affairs, 
disarmament, European security, and East-West contacts all con¬ 
stituted integral parts of the broader “summit” theme; and, com- 
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bined, the outpour overshadowed everything else emanating from 
Moscow at that time. Despite this singleness of purpose, Kremlin 
propagandists also managed to devote some attention to the Warsaw 
Youth Festival and did not forget the Hiroshima atom-bomb anni¬ 
versary. German affairs again appeared prominently as a subtheme 
when, after Geneva, the Soviet leaders stopped over in East Germany. 
The reciprocal visits of United States and Soviet farm delegations 
received some coverage, but the “summit” overshadowed this par¬ 
ticular occasion, like all other events, thus concealing to a degree the 
importance Moscow attached to increased East-West cultural, eco¬ 
nomic, and scientific contacts. 

From late August through early September, German affairs again 
received special attention when Chancellor Adenauer and East Ger¬ 
man officials visited Moscow. The Soviet Union was preparing the 
propaganda foundation for its later position on Germany at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

The Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference was introduced by 
Moscow with veiled commentary warning of the West’s lack of good 
faith. As Radio Moscow’s propagandists discussed the major agenda 
topics—European security, German reunification, disarmament and 
East-West contacts—a harder line was evident in comparison with 
earlier pretenses about adherence to the “Geneva spirit.” The meet¬ 
ing itself again received heavy propaganda emphasis, and the themes 
consisted of variations of the preceding agenda topics. It became ap¬ 
parent that the “spirit of Geneva” had carried Moscow just so far 
toward a meeting with the West. Now the lines were beginning to 
solidify again, even though the “softer” propaganda approach—the 
continued absence of insults and blatant false accusations—seemed 
to undergo no significant change. 

Close after the Foreign Ministers’ Conference came the sensa¬ 
tional Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to Southeast Asia, without ques¬ 
tion the most massive propaganda drive of 1955, and also one of the 
most significant propaganda efforts since Stalin’s death. Not far 
behind the vociferous outpourings from Moscow media which ac¬ 
companied the Kremlin’s "traveling salesmen” could be heard the 
sinister rumblings of an all-out political drive. Soon there was no 
doubt that this repeated propaganda about trade and aid, about 
Asian “solidarity” and the "kinship” of newly independent nations 
with the struggling USSR was part and parcel of a powerful Soviet 
drive to gain new Asian allies. 



CHAPTER V 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA IN THE 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA EFFORT: MANY 
MEANS TO AN END 


MEDIA HIGH LIGHTS 

During 1955, the Communist propaganda effort increased in prac¬ 
tically all communication media—broadcasting, the printed word, 
films, exchange of persons, trade fairs and exhibits. The only category 
showing any apparent decline was the circulation of the Communist 
press outside the Orbit. In addition, initial efforts were begun in 
!955 to use television as an external propaganda medium. 

The number of hours of radio broadcasting by Communist coun¬ 
tries showed a rise of 10 per cent over 1954 levels at the end of 1955. 
These increases were about evenly divided between the USSR and 
the Satellites, and were to some extent due to an intensification of 
the redefection campaign begun in 1954. Several Communist clan¬ 
destine transmitters were shut down during and at the end of the 
year, but these reductions were largely compensated for by new in¬ 
creases in the regular transmissions. 

Production of books and other printed media continued to ex¬ 
pand, although quantitative increases must be measured in terms 
of 1954 statistics, the latest available. Evidence also points to further 
growth of the distribution base for printed items with a number of 
new bookstores handling literature from behind the curtains. 

Communist film production rose during the year, both quantita¬ 
tively and qualitatively, with added emphasis on “cultural” films, 
children’s films, and documentaries. Participation in film festivals 
by Communist countries began to win international recognition for 
some of their newer films. 
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Delegation exchange and travel between the Communist Orbit 
and the Free World again increased significantly, with all evidence 
pointing toward further attention to this activity by all elements 
of the Communist propaganda machine. Especially important in 
the 1955 exchange program were the larger number of official and 
parliamentary visits and the increase in travel by sports teams, cul¬ 
tural performers, and trade delegations. 

Also in line with new Communist efforts to break down the East- 
West trade barriers was the growth in trade-fair participation by 
Communist states. Whereas in 1954 Communist countries sponsored 
exhibits at 45 international trade fairs and expositions in the free 
world, in 1955, 68 fairs had major Communist exhibits, and trade 
teams and local agents representing Communist countries appeared 
at many others. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION: 

THE AIRWAVES BECOME REDDER 

In any analysis of Communist propaganda activities, broadcasting 
plays a prominent role. Broadcasting is the most rapid medium of 
mass communication used in propaganda, and is perhaps the one 
most readily subject to centralized direction by Agitprop. Therefore 
changes in the propaganda line, in target emphasis, and even in 
official policy first are reflected in this sensitive medium. In addition, 
reasonably accurate quantitative measurements of activity in the 
broadcasting field are relatively easy to obtain, because all broad¬ 
casts can be monitored with a few strategically located receivers; 
whereas in any other medium the activity is so diffuse and scattered 
geographically as to prevent any complete analysis of output. For 
these reasons most researchers in the propaganda field pay close at¬ 
tention to the quantitative output and content of broadcasts as 
perhaps the most sensitive indicators of propaganda activity. 

Contentwise, radio broadcasting is used to disseminate practically 
every Communist propaganda theme of any significance and espe¬ 
cially to give the Communist line on current news developments. A 
recent article by A. Sharguin, Chief Editor of the News Editorial 
of the Soviet Broadcasting Organization, presents an interesting 
example of "compounded” propaganda, or propaganda about propa¬ 
ganda: 
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Special care is taken in the news broadcasts, as well as in all trans mit 
sions of the Soviet Broadcasting Service, to see that all information is 
strictly true and accurate. Any inaccuracy of information is most severely 
fought 

_ Nor do we allow in our broadcasts any propaganda of hatred of man¬ 
kind, of enmity among nations, any spreading of war psychosis, any prac¬ 
tice of disrespect towards the governments of other countries or failure 
to respect the sovereignty of nations. 

• • ■ The Soviet Broadcasting Service always aims at bringing without 
fail, true information giving an accurate account of facts and objective 
comment. It resolutely fights misinformation and exposes the calumnies 
often spread about the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies by 
certain foreign and official and commercial broadcasting organizations, 
press agencies, and newspapers. 

Broadcasting High Lights 

During 1 955 * Communist international broadcasting was increased 
by 150 hours per week, from 1,523 hours per week on December 
31. 1954, to 1,673 hours on December 31, 1955. 


WEEKLY HOURS Of INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY 
THE USSR, THE SATELLITES AND COMMUNIST CHINA 

AvifuK, 1999 • December 31, 1955 
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Table 3 summarizes the total broadcasting output of the USSR, 
the European Satellites, and Communist China over the past eight 
years. Perhaps the most striking feature of this table is the consistent 
increase in total Communist broadcasting hours over the years, from 
528 hours per week in 1948 to 1,673 hours in 1955. The USSR out¬ 
put has increased steadily, except for 1953 when there was a slight 
decline. Also significant was the trend toward “decentralizing” to 
the Satellites the larger burden of the Communist international 
broadcasting effort as opposed to the alternative of greatly increasing 
the output of the USSR radio. As a result of this trend, Satellite 
broadcasting rose from a comparatively small 178 hours per week 
in 1948 to 884 hours per week in 1955, exceeding the hours trans¬ 
mitted by the USSR radio. 


TABLE 2 

WEEKLY HOURS OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY THE USSR, THE 
SATELLITES, AND COMMUNIST CHINA 

August, 1948-December 31, 1955 

August August September Dec. 41 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. )l Dec.) I 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

195 2 

195) 

1954 

1955 

USSR 

334 

434 

516 

676 

695 

611 

623 

703 

European Satellites 

178 

298 

404 

507 

594 

721 

812 

884 

Communist China 

16 

53 

46 

84 

89 

93 

88 

86 

Totals 

528 

785 

966 

1,267 

1,378 

1,425 

1,523 

1,673 

notes: 

1 . Figures represent total transmission 

time. 

including repeats, 

as no 

exact differentia- 


tion between original program hours and repeat transmissions is available. 

2 . USSR figures include output o£ Radio Moscow as well as all other USSR stations 
originating foreign broadcasts. 

3 . Approximately 213 hours per week of broadcasting by Communist clandestine and 
other miscellaneous Communist sources are not included in the above totals. (See Table 
3-) 


Communist China’s broadcasting output, directed only at the 
Far East, 1 has been maintained at a consistently low level over the 
last few years. However, Radio Peiping did a considerable amount 
of broadcasting to Taiwan (Formosa) which is not reflected by this 
table, but appears in Table 3. In addition, evidence points to an 
increase in Communist Chinese broadcasting in 1956, because much 
expansion and improvement of transmitting facilities is under way, 

1 A daily half-hour broadcast in English to Europe was begun on Jan. 1 , 1956 . 
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and the trend is toward eliminating clandestine radio broadcasts and 
subsdtuting regular official broadcasts in their stead. 

Not included in Table 2 are approximately 313 hours per week 
broadcast by Communist clandestine radio stations and from the 
Communist part of a divided country to the non-Communist part. 
Table 3 shows the extent and origin of these broadcasts. When these 
hours are added to the “official” broadcast totals, the grand total of 
Communist international broadcasting in 1955 amounted to 1,886 
hours per week. 

TABLE 3 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNIST BROADCASTS 
(Not Included in Tables) 

December 31, 1955 


Clandestine Stations 

Language 


Weekly Hours 

Radio Espaila Indepcndiente 

Spanish 


34:10 

Radio Free Greece * 

Greek 

6:35 



Macedonian 

0:30 

7:05 

Radio Free Japan * 

Japanese 


21:00 

Radio Return to Homeland 

Russian 

4:00 



Estonian 

1:00 



Lithuanian 

1:00 



Ukrainian 

1:00 

7:00 

Miscellaneous 




Peiping to Formosa 

Amoy 

24:30 


Mandarin 

33:15 



Entertainment 

14:00 

71:45 

Hanoi to Southeast Asia 

Cantonese 

3:30 



Mandarin 

3:30 



English 

3:30 



French 

5:50 



Cambodian 

7:00 



Laotian 

7:00 


(to South Vietnam) 

Vietnamese 

12:15 

43:45 

Music 

1:10 

North Korea to Japan 

Korean 

3:30 


Japanese 

7:00 


North Korea to South Korea 

Korean 

17:30 

28:00 


Total 312:45 


* Suspended operations on January 1 , 1956 . 
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These Communist clandestine stations operated from an un¬ 
announced location with the principal intent of subverting the 
target audience. They usually purported to speak for an exiled 
group, organization, or government, broadcasting from a contiguous 
territory, and were disclaimed by the country in which they were 
located. Their broadcasting activities were often quite irregular, 
owing to the element of danger involved in their operation. Some 
stations operated so spasmodically that their output cannot be com¬ 
puted statistically. 

The following approximate hourly totals represent the annual 
output since 1948 of these Communist clandestine stations and of 
those stations that broadcast from the Communist part of a divided 
country to the non-Communist part: 

Hours per Week 


August, 1948 81 

August, 1949 87 

September, 1950 110 

December 31,1951 126 

December 31, 1952 193 

December 31, 1953 189 

December 31,1954 152 

December 31,1955 2 213 


Coordination of Output 

The pattern of Orbit broadcasting points clearly to planned co¬ 
ordination of USSR and Satellite broadcasting to foreign audiences. 
While the USSR broadcasts to all areas of the world, the European 
Satellites did not broadcast to South and Southeast Asia, nor to the 
Far East (with the exception of a vernacular broadcast to the Far 
East initiated by Czechoslovakia in October, the reason for which is 
not discernible). On the other hand, Communist China broadcasts 
only to the Far East and to parts of Southeast Asia. 8 

Centralized planning w r as also evident in combined shifts of pro¬ 
gramming. Thus when the USSR decreased its foreign broadcasting 
hours in 1953, the Satellites more than offset this decline by a tre¬ 
mendous increase in their output. Similarly, the decline in the out¬ 
put of one Satellite in a particular language was generally compen- 

8 Jan. 1, 1956—185 hours. 

b Together with increases in Communist Chinese broadcasts in several languages of 
the Far East and Southeast Asia on Jan, 1, 1956, a daily half-hour broadcast in English 
to Europe was initiated. 
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sated by an increase in the same language by another Satellite, 
unless policy decrees an over-all increase or decrease in attention 
devoted to the country or countries where the language is spoken. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in analyzing the amount of Communist broadcasting to 
any target area, or in any given language, it is the total Communist 
output that should be considered rather than fluctuations in the out¬ 
put of a single Communist country. 

Concerted action is also evident in Moscow’s requiring the Satel¬ 
lites to devote their broadcasting facilities on a part-time basis to 
relaying its international transmissions. This practice has been fol¬ 
lowed for several years. Significantly, however, Poland was relieved 
of this responsibility toward the end of 1954 and in 1955 broadcast 
its own programs exclusively. This relief was not extended to any 
of the other Satellites in 1955, and Moscow continues to make use 
of their facilities at will. 

Significant Developments in Communist Broadcasting 
During 1955 

Decrease in Clandestine and Quasi-Clandestine Communist Broad¬ 
casts: Two Cominform-sponsored international propaganda services, 
with reputedly large audiences, were suspended without explanation 
in October. These services were directed against France and French 
North Africa and were transmitted over the facilities of several 
Satellites. The source of these programs was never announced, and 
the illusion of locally originated programs was created by the style 
used. 

The Communist “home service” for France, consisting of six daily 
programs entitled Ce Matin en France (The Morning in France) 
and Ce Soir en France (The Evening in France), was suspended on 
October 24. The other service, in Arabic, was broadcast three times a 
day to French North Africa under the title the Voice of National 
Independence and Peace. This program went off the air on October 
23. The French-language service had been broadcast continuously 
since October, 1950, while the Arabic-language program was in 
augurated on July 1, 1954.* 

4 On Jan. 1 , 1956 , two other Communist clandestine stations suspended operations. 
One, Radio Free Greece, has been on the air since 1947 , and its suspension is in line 
with the recent efforts of various Satellites for a rapprochement with Greece. The other. 
Radio Free Japan, which began operating on May i, 1952 , announced that it was going 
off the air on the first of the year, as it had "fulfilled its mission.” On the same day. 
Communist China substantially increased its international broadcasts. 
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Decrease in Communist Broadcasts to Yugoslavia: Following the 
trend of the last three years, Communist broadcasts to Yugoslavia 
were further reduced by about 10 per cent in 1955. After the visit 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev to Yugoslavia in May of 1955, several 
Satellites either canceled or substantially reduced their broadcasts 
to that country. This steady decrease in broadcasts to Yugoslavia 
since 1953 is a sharp reversal of the trend of increased attention 
devoted to Yugoslavia since Tito’s defection from the ranks in 1948. 

Repatriation Campaigns: The USSR, as well as several of the 
Satellites, initiated or intensified radio repatriation campaigns dur- 
ing 1955. These broadcasts in the mother tongue, accompanied by 
native music, were directed to compatriots in all parts of the world, 
and were designed to awaken feelings of nostalgia and a yearning to 
return to the fatherland. The beauties of the homeland and the great 
“progress” made under the Communist regimes were extolled. Al¬ 
leged repatriates and redefectors were put on the air to tell their 
compatriots abroad of the wonderful treatment they received upon 
their return to the homeland, and of the hardships they suffered in 
foreign lands. These broadcasts, with such titles as Radio Homeland, 
Return lo the Homeland, Voice of the Fatherland, and so on, were 
transmitted by the USSR, Poland, and Hungary. 5 These repatriation 
broadcasts increased by more than 60 per cent in 1955. 

Increase in Musical Programs: Musical programs directed to West¬ 
ern Europe by the USSR and the Satellites increased tremendously 
during 1955. A seven-hour daily continuous musical program con¬ 
sisting in part of popular Western-type music was initiated by Radio 
Moscow. Concerts of classical music with narration in various West¬ 
ern languages also were transmitted. In addition, musical interludes 
were interspersed between voice broadcasts. 

New Broadcasts in Azerbaijani and Urdu: Broadcasts in Azerbai 
jani aimed at the northwestern Azerbaijani-speaking province of 
Iian were initiated in January 1955 ove r the shortwave transmitter 
at Baku. Broadcasts in Urdu Lo Pakistan were also initiated in July, 
coincident with increased attention to India through broadcasts in 
Hindi and Bengali. 

East German International Service Inaugurated: An East German 
international service broadcasting in English and French was in 
augurated on April 15, 1955. 

5 Romania joined this group around the beginning o£ 1956. 
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The international broadcasting output of Communist countries 
for 1954. and 1955 is broken down by area and language totals in 
Tables 4 and 5 in order to afford comparisons and to high-light sig¬ 
nificant developments during the year. 

TABLE 4 

WEEKLY HOURS OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY THE USSR. THE 
SATELLITES, AND COMMUNIST CHINA BY AREAS OF THE WORLD 

December 31, 1954, compared with December 31, 1955 

Total USSR, 
Sat., St Com- 

USSR Satellites Comm. China munist China 


To: 

Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Yugoslavia 

1954 

193:00 

84:30 

28:00 

1955 

255:30 

70:20 

27:00 

1954 

456:25 

15:00 

76:50 

1955 
481:1 0 
14:00 
67:30 

1954 

1955 

1954 

649:25 

99:30 

104:50 

1955 

736:40 

84:20 

94:30 

Europe (total) 

305:30 

352:50 

548:15 

562:40 

— 

— 

853:45 

915:30 

Near East, So. Asia 
& Africa 

117:15 

134:45 

108:30 

87:30 

— 

— 

225:45 

222:15 

Far East 

92:00 

106:45 

— 

3:30 

87:30 

85:45 

179:30 

196:00 

Latin America 

21:00 

21:00 

12:15 

30:05 

— 

— 

33:15 

51:05 

North America 

03:00 

63:00 

105:15 

123:45 

— 

— 

168:15 

186:45 

Other * 

24:30 

24:30 

37:45 

76:15 

— 

— 

62:15 

100:45 

World Total 

023:15 

702:50 

812:00 

883:45 

87:30 

85:45 

1522:45 

1672:20 


* Target area not specified. 
notes: 

l. Figures represent total transmission time, including repeats, as no exact differentia¬ 
tion between original program hours and repeat transmissions is available, 
a. USSR figures include output o£ Radio Moscow as well as all other USSR stations 

originating foreign broadcasts. , 

g. Approximately 213 hours per week of broadcasting by Communist clandestine and 
other miscellaneous Communist sources are not included in the above totals. (See Table 

3-) 

Table 4 shows an increase of 10 per cent in total output for 1955- 
The rates of increase to various areas, however, show wide diver¬ 
gence. Western Europe, which got the lion’s share of attention (44 
per cent), accounts for most of the hours of increase, although per- 
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centagewise the previously mentioned broadcasts to compatriots 
abroad (listed under “Other—target area not specified’’) showed an 
increase of 63 per cent over 1954. The next highest rate of increase 
was in broadcasts to Latin America—55 per cent; followed by North 
America—11 per cent; and the Far East—9 per cent. Surprisingly, 
there was a slight decrease in output to the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa. Furthermore, in broadcasts to Eastern Europe, intra-Bloc 
broadcasting declined again by 15 per cent, and broadcasts to Yugo¬ 
slavia were further reduced by 10 per cent. 

table 5 

WEEKLY HOURS OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BY THE USSR, THE 
SATELLITES, AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


December 31, 1954, compared with December 31, 1955 


LANGUAGES 

Europe 

USSR 

ORIGINATING 

European 

Satellites 

COUNTRIES 

Communist 

China 

Total 

USSR, Sat., i‘ 
Comm. China 


1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

West. Europe 
English 

31:30 

31:30 

75:15 

72:00 



100:45 

103:30 

French 

21:00 

24:30 

90:30 

76:45 

— 

— 

111:30 

101:15 

German (Aust.) 

10:30 

12:15 

14:00 

7:00 

— 

_ 

24:30 

19:15 

German (Ger.) 

31:30 

29:45 

08:30 

68:10 

— 

_ 

100:00 

97:55 

Italian 

21:00 

21:00 

90:00 

92:45 

— 

.—, 

117:00 

113:45 

Spanish 

14:00 

14:00 

38:50 

46:00 

— 

.— 

52:50 

60:00 

Danish 

7:00 

7:00 

12:00 

10:30 

— 

—. 

19:00 

17:30 

Dutch 

7:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

Finnish 

18:00 

21:00 

22:30 

18:30 

— 

— 

40:30 

39:30 

Norwegian 

10:00 

10:00 

3:30 

3:30 

—. 

—„ 

13:30 

13:30 

Portuguese 

3:30 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

3:30 

3:30 

Swedish 

10:00 

10:00 

21:50 

17:30 

— 

_ 

31:50 

27:30 

Other (Yiddish, 
music, etc.) 

8:00 

64:00 

13:30 

68:30 

— 

__ 

21:30 

132:30 

W. Eur. Total 

193:00 

255:30 

456:25 

481:10 

— 


649:25 

736:40 

East. Europe 

Albanian 

14:00 

24:30 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

14:00 

24:30 

Bulgarian 

18:00 

7:00 

— 

— 


_ 

18:00 

7:00 

Czechoslovak 

12:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 


12:00 

7:00 

Hungarian 

8:00 

7:20 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

8:00 

7:20 

Polish 

10:30 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

10:30 

7:00 

Romanian 

22:00 

17:30 

— 

— 

— 


22:00 

17:30 

Russian 

E. Eur. Total 

— 

— 

15:00 

14:00 

— 

— 

15:00 

14:00 

84:30 

70:20 

15:00 

14:00 


___ 

99:30 

84:20 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 




LANGUAGES 



ORIGINATING COUNTRIES 










Total 




European 

Communist 

USSR, 

Sat 


USSR 

Satellites 

China 

Comm. China 


1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Yugoslavia 









Macedonian 

7:00 

7:00 

16:15 

12:45 

— 

— 

23:15 

19:45 

Serbo-Croat 

14:00 

13:30 

56:30 

53:00 

— 

— 

70:30 

66:30 

Slovene 

7:00 

6:30 

4:05 

1:45 

— 

— 

11:05 

8:15 

Yuco. Total 

28:00 

27:00 

76:50 

67:30 

— 

— 

104:50 

94:30 

Eunori: Total 

305:30 

352:50 

548:15 

562:40 

— 

— 

853:45 

915:30 

Near East 









Sooth Asia 









8 : Africa 









Arabic 

14:00 

14:00 

10:30 

— 

_ , 

_ 

24:30 

14:00 

Greek 

14:00 

14:00 

75:45 

68:15 

— 

— 

89:45 

82:15 

Persian 

33:15 

33:15 

— 

— 


— 

33:15 

33:15 

Turkish 

26:15 

26:15 

18:45 

15:45 

— 

— 

45:00 

42:00 

English 

14:00 

15:45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14:00 

15:45 

Bengali 

5:15 

8:45 

— 

— 


— 

5:15 

8:45 

Hindi 

3:30 

5:15 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

5:15 

Urdu 

— 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

Azerbaijani 

— 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

Tadzhik * 

7:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

Yiddish (to Israel) 

— 

— 

3:30 

3:30 

— 

— 

3:30 

3:30 

NEA Total 

117:15 

134:45 

108:30 

87:30 

— 

— 

225:45 

222:15 

Par East 









Amoy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

Cantonese 

5:15 

5:15 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

12:15 

12:15 

Chaochow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5:15 

5:15 

5:15 

5:15 

Hakka 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5:15 

5:15 

5:15 

5:15 

Mandarin 

18:30 

31:30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18:30 

31:30 

Mongolian 

8:45 

8:45 

— 

— 

3:30 

3:30 

12:15 

12:15 

Uighur (to Sinkiang) 

7:00 

7:00 

— 


— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

Tibetan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

Burmese 

— 

— 

— 


7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

Indonesian 

7:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

14:00 

14:00 

Thai 

— 

— 

— 


7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

Tonkinese 

7:00 

8:45 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

14:00 

15:45 

Japanese 

21:00 

21:00 

— 

— 

10:30 

8:45 

31:30 

29:45 

Korean 

17:30 

17:30 

— . 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

24:30 

24:30 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10:30 

10:30 

10:30 

10:30 

Czechoslovak 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

F.E. Total 

92:00 

106:45 

— 

3:30 

87:30 

85745 

179:30 

196:00 

8 This transmission 

is announced as 

intended for Tadzhiks abroad. 

but the speech 

is carefully chosen from language understandable to Afghans and Persians as well. 
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TABLE S ( Continued) 


LANGUAGES ORIGINATING COUNTRIES 

Total 


Latin America 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Satellite language 
Music 

USSR 

1954 1955 

7:00 7:00 

14:00 14:00 

European 
Satellites 
1954 1955 

10:30 28:00 

— 0:20 

1:45 1:45 

Communist 

China 

1954 1955 

USSR, Sat., & 
Comm. China 
1954 1955 

7:00 7:00 

24:30 42:00 

— 0:20 

1:45 1:45 

L.A. Total 

21:00 

21:00 

12:15 

30:05 

— 

— 

33:15 

51:05 

North America 









English 

56:00* 

56:00' 

• 48:45 

62:00 

— 

__ 

104:45 

118:00 

Ukrainian 

7:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

Satellite language 

— 

_ 

39:00 

58:15 

— 

— 

39:00 

58:15 

Music 

— 

— 

17:30 

3:30 

— 

— 

17:30 

3:30 

N.A. Total 

63:00 

63:00 

105:15 

123:45 

— 

— 

168:15 

186:45 

Other 









Armenian 

14:00 

14:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14:00 

14:00 

Ukrainian 

7:00 

7:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7:00 

7:00 

Lithuanian 

3:30 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

3:30 

Albanian 

— 

— 

8:00 

8:00 

— 

— 

8:00 

8:00 

Bulgarian 

— 

— 

1:45 

1:45 

— 

— 

1:45 

1:45 

Hungarian 

— 

— 

— 

10:30 

— 

— 

—■ 

10:30 

Polish 

— 

— 

28:00 

52:30 

—* 

—- 

28:00 

52:30 

Romanian 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

3:30 

Other Total 

24:30 

24:30 

37:45 

76:15 

— 

— 

62:15 

100:45 

World Total 

623:15 

702:50 

812:00 

883:45 

87:30 

85:45 

1522:45 

1672:20 

* Includes 7:00 

hours of English 

broadcast simultaneously 

to North America and 


the Far East, Not included in Far East total, 
f Target area not specified, 

notes: 

1. Figures represent total transmission time, including repeats, as no exact differentia¬ 
tion between original program hours and repeat transmissions is available. 

2 . USSR Figures include output of Radio Moscow as well as all other USSR stations 
originating foreign broadcasts. 

3 . A total of approximately 213 weekly hours of broadcasting by Communist clandes¬ 
tine and other miscellaneous Communist sources is not included in the above tolals. 
(See Table 3 ,) 


Western Europe: Western Europe received the brunt of Commu¬ 
nist broadcasting output, with 44 per cent of the total Communist 
broadcasting effort devoted to this area. During 1955 there was an 
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over-all increase of 87 hours per week (14 per cent), consisting of a 
tremendous increase in musical programs, coincident with slight 
decreases in most languages except Spanish. 

The decrease in French-language broadcasts was mainly due to the 
cancellation of the Cominform-sponsored programs in that language 
cited earlier, although part of this decrease was offset by an increase 
in USSR output. 

The output in Italian included 35 hours per week of Cominform- 
sponsored programs, very similar to those in the French language 
which were canceled. However, these Italian-language broadcasts, 
under the name Oggi in Italia (Today in Italy), continued to be 
transmitted. They were prepared by the Italian Communist Party 
under the direction of the Cominform, and included recorded 
speeches by the top Italian Communist leaders. These programs 
were broadcast over several Satellite transmitters without reference 
to their source, thus creating the illusion of Home Service programs. 

The only language broadcasts to Western Europe that showed an 
increase were those in Spanish. In addition to these overt broadcasts, 
which totaled 60 hours per week, a clandestine station called Radio 
Espaiia Independiente, controlled by the Spanish Communist Party 
in exile, broadcast about 34 hours per week. This station has been 
in operation for many years, and technical clues positively link it 
with Radio Moscow. 

Eastern Europe: The broadcasts listed under Eastern Europe were 
a purely intra-Bloc affair. The USSR broadcasts about 70 hours per 
week to the Satellites in their various languages, and the Satellites 
in turn transmit 14 hours per week in Russian to the USSR. 

The increase in USSR broadcasts in Albanian consisted of addi¬ 
tional repeat transmissions to assure satisfactory recordings for later 
rebroadcast over its home service. Conversely, the decrease of output 
to other Satellites might mean an abandonment of such repeat broad¬ 
casts. These apparently massive swings were not very significant. 
What is suggestive, however, is that these broadcasts have been 
diminishing each year. In 1950 they totaled more than twice as many 
hours as in 1955 . Moreover, five years ago there was a considerable 
amount of intra-Satellite broadcasting, which has disappeared com¬ 
pletely. 

Near East, South Asia, and Africa: This is the only major area 
which received no increased attention through the medium of broad- 
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casting. However, not all languages directed to this area decreased. 

Arabic-language broadcasts suffered a considerable decline through 
the cessation of the quasi-clandestine broadcasts of the Voice of Na¬ 
tional Independence and Peace station mentioned earlier. These 
programs, which were initiated in July 1954, were broadcast over 
Budapest transmitters, and were directed specifically to Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. The source of the programs was not an¬ 
nounced, and they were given the appearance of Arab origin. 

Broadcasts in Greek decreased seven hours per week in 1955. In 
addition, the clandestine Radio Free Greece, which had already re¬ 
duced its output by 50 per cent during the year, went off the air 
completely on January 1, 1956. This station, which had been broad¬ 
casting since 1947 and which allegedly was located in Romania, was 
controlled by the Greek Communist Party (KICK) in exile. 

Broadcasts to Turkey decreased slightly during the year. 

Broadcasts in Persian remained constant, although a new Azer¬ 
baijani language broadcast was initiated in January 1955 beamed at 
the Northwest Azerbaijan province of Iran. 

Broadcasts to South Asia were considerably increased during 1955. 
Besides the initiation of Urdu-Ianguage broadcasts over the Moscow 
Radio in July, aimed primarily at Pakistan, there were increases in 
Hindi and Bengali broadcasts to India, as well as English language 
broadcasts to South and Southeast Asia. Thus the broadcasting 
medium felt the impact of the new Communist propaganda offensive 
to these countries. 

Far East: The 9 per cent increase in broadcasts to the Far East 
consists mainly of intra-Orbit Mandarin-language transmissions over 
Radio Moscow. These programs, called Life in the Soviet Union, 
were repeated twice daily by Radio Moscow, recorded by Peiping, 
and rebroadcast in both its home services. 

Other changes consisted of an increase in Tonkinese (Vietnamese) 
by Moscow, and a slight decrease in Japanese-language broadcasts by 
Radio Peiping. 8 Besides its international service, Peiping also broad¬ 
cast to Formosa in Amoy and Mandarin. These broadcasts made up 
the sizable total of almost 72 hours per week, and were beamed over 
an impressive array of seven shortwave transmitters in or near 
Peiping and eight medium-wave transmitters located in the Amoy- 
Foochow area. 

In addition to Moscow and Peiping, Hanoi and Pyongyang also 

6 See previous footnote on page 67 . 
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broadcast a fair amount of propaganda to contiguous areas (see 
Table 3). 7 

Latin America: Communist broadcasts to Latin America increased 
by 55 per cent in 1955. The Satellites took over most of the broad¬ 
casting to Latin America, while Soviet output did not change during 
the year. Romania joined Czechoslovakia and Hungary in broad¬ 
casting in Spanish to Latin America, and combined Satellite output 
in Spanish increased by 167 per cent during the year. Broadcasting 
in Portuguese to Brazil continued to be the prerogative of the USSR. 

A somewhat curious development took place when one Satellite, 
Bulgaria, initiated broadcasts in Bulgarian to compatriots in Latin 
America. No other Satellite had done this, though practically all 
broadcast to their compatriots in North America in their respective 
languages. 

North America: Broadcasts to North America increased by 11 
per cent during 1955. This increase was entirely in Satellite output, 
covering both English-language broadcasts and broadcasts in Satel¬ 
lite languages to compatriots in North America. On the other hand, 
there was a substantial decrease in musical programs beamed by the 
Satellites to North America. 

Other Broadcasts: The broadcasting hours appearing under this 
heading in Tables 4 and 5 consist of the Satellite broadcasts to com¬ 
patriots all over the world which were described earlier. 

Communist Propaganda via Television 

In comparison to radio, television as a medium of international 
communication was still unknown or in its infancy in most coun¬ 
tries of the world. However, interest was developing rapidly in many 
lands. In the Communist world the USSR was quite advanced in 
television development, while the European Satellites lagged far 
behind. 

For purposes of international propaganda, television has certain 
serious drawbacks. By the very nature of television, the reception of 
direct transmissions is limited to relatively short distances. To reach 
distant points, it is necessary to construct numerous relay stations, 
preferably at high altitudes, as there must be no major obstructions 
between the transmitter and the receiver. 

f Following the initiative of Communist China, on Jan. 1 , Radio Pyongyang more 
than doubled its Korean-language broadcasting to South Korea. 
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Another disadvantage is the lack of uniform standards of trans 
mission. Many countries have different standards of television trans¬ 
mission, which can only be received on sets expressly manufactured 
to conform to those standards. 

The Communist countries of Europe have a common standard, 
different from those of Western Europe. Hence, even if Lhe problem 
of distance were solved by the construction of television stations 
along the Curtain which would command sizable audiences in Free 
World countries, the reception of such propaganda broadcasts would 
depend on the availability of “Eastern”-type sets in those countries. 

However, even these seemingly insurmountable technical difficul¬ 
ties did not entirely preclude efforts of the Communist Orbit to 
use this new medium to external propaganda advantage. During 
1955 a Soviet television station w ; as constructed at Tallin, Estonia, 
which could be well received in Helsinki and southern Finland. On 
certain days of the week, telecasts were in Finnish. The following are 
a few examples of the programs transmitted over this station: 

1. Celebration of the thirty-eighth anniversary of the Socialist Oc¬ 
tober Revolution, including showing of the film Lenin in October. 
a, Films of the Warsaw Youth Festival. 

3. Ballet music and dancing. 

4. A sketch and song performed by a “Meritorious Soviet Artist,” 
depicting American jobless workers who hold out their caps for 
alms: “Give bread or anything else, dear people.” 

Another television station was being constructed at Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia, only thirty-five miles away from Vienna. This sta¬ 
tion is expected to go into operation in November, 1956. 

There is another field of potential penetration which the Com¬ 
munists are anxious to exploit. This is called Eurovision, and during 
1955 consisted of a network of the television stations of ten West 
European nations. A program televised in one of these countries can 
be seen and heard by all other members of this group. This net¬ 
work was used on special occasions only, as its operation was very 
complex, involving conversions of standards, translations, and so 
on. Such events as the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, the Pope 
blessing the crowd outside St. Peter’s, and a European championship 
soccer match appeared on Eurovision and aroused great interest. 

The Communist countries were not represented in the Eurovision 
group, but according to the Austrian press the Hungarian regime 
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had approached the Austrian Government about the construction 
of a microwave link between Budapest and Vienna, the easternmost 
city on the Eurovision network. If such a plan is carried out, East 
and West would be linked through the medium of television, as it 
would be a simple matter for the USSR and the other Satellites to 
cut in on this proposed link between Budapest and Vienna. In addi¬ 
tion, several Moscow television stars reportedly asked the govern¬ 
ment to consider a television link to the West, and the Russian 
beauty queen of 1955 (also a television announcer) allegedly had 
been practicing in six languages, to be able to greet the Western 
television audience. 

Still another method of penetration is through television films, 
and a limited exchange of films took place during 1955 between 
Communist and Free World countries. 

In short, television as a medium of disseminating international 
propaganda has great potentialities, but is yet in its infancy in some 
areas. International telecasting is faced with serious technical diffi¬ 
culties, which, however, will not long remain unsolved. 

PRINTED MEDIA: THE DEEPENING DELUGE 
OF WRITTEN WORDS 

The printing press, one of the earliest instruments employed by 
Communist propagandists to disseminate the party line, remained 
an indispensable element in the world revolution. Pravda on October 
9, 1955, reaffirmed this when it referred to the Soviet press as the 
“strongest ideological weapon” of the Communist Party. Owing 
principally to this emphasis, a powerful press structure has been built 
within the countries of the Communist Orbit. In addition, Party 
presses in the Free World have been developed wherever possible to 
aid in the production of printed propaganda for audiences outside 
the Orbit. Thus, the Communist printed word in non-Communist 
countries originated either from the official presses of one of the 
Communist Orbit countries, or from the Party-controlled presses in 
the Free World. Often publications were produced locally by Com¬ 
munist or Communist-front organizations, friendship societies, or 
by organizational units of the Party itself. 

Communist printed propaganda in 1955 ran the complete gamut 
in format, from inexpensive mimeographed handbills to expensively 
bound and lavishly illustrated multicolor books; in appeal, from 
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color cartoons designed for children or illiterates to learned cultural 
and scientific dissertations for the intellectual; and in origin, from 
the clandestine hand-operated mimeograph machine to the modern 
high-speed color presses of the Foreign Languages Publishing House. 
Communist printed propaganda was produced in practically every 
language of the world. 

Printed propaganda can be subdivided for convenience into several 
categories: Newspapers, magazines and other periodicals, books, 
and ad hoc publications, including pamphlets, posters, handbills, 
leaflets, and similar items of a nonperiodical and nonpermanent na¬ 
ture. 

In 1955 Communist newspaper circulation again declined slightly 
in Western Europe. However, in the Near and Far East, circulation 
generally was up. In Latin America Communist press distribution 
increased and quality improved. 

In all remaining categories—magazines, books, and other publica¬ 
tions—the Communists registered marked gains in 1955. The num¬ 
ber of magazines and special publications produced by the Satellites 
and by the various Communist front organizations increased during 
the year, and their distribution greatly expanded. Communist print¬ 
ing houses boasted of substantial boosts in book production, much 
of which was in foreign languages destined for Free World distribu¬ 
tion. 


Communist Newspapers 

Pravda, the official newspaper of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, is the leading Communist newspaper in the world. 
Beneath Pravda in the Communist press hierarchy fall For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, the weekly newspaper of the 
Cominform; the official Party newspapers of the Satellites and 
Communist China, and finally, the various Party-sponsored and 
-controlled newspapers in the Free World, such as the Daily Worker 
(United States and England), L’Humanite (France), De Waarheid 
(Netherlands), L’Unita (Italy), Akahata (Japan), New Age (India), 
and Nuestra Palabra (Argentina). In addition, there are the many 
specialized Party newspapers, such as Komsomolskaya Pravda, for 
members of the Komsomol, or young Communists, and Pioneer 
Pravda, for children. 

The Communists maintain one or more overt Party newspapers 
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in almost every country in which the party is legal, and covert or 
clandestinely published organs for those countries that have out¬ 
lawed the Communist Party. Newspapers on the latter type some¬ 
times are nothing more than mimeographed or job-printed sheets 
published underground in the host country or across the border in 
a contiguous country where the Party is legal. 

Communist News Agencies: News from behind the Iron and 
Bamboo curtains is supplied to this vast newspaper network by the 
various Communist news agencies, chief among which is the Tele¬ 
graphic Agency of the Soviet Union (Tass). Tass, its Communist 
Chinese counterpart, the New China News Agency (NCNA), and 
Satellite news agencies are Communist equivalents of the United 
Press, the Associated Press, and the other news services in the United 
States, Reuters in the British Commonwealth, and Agence France 
Presse in the French Union. However, Communist wire services 
differ from the Free World press agencies because (1) these agencies 
operate under rigid government (and Party) supervision and they 
are sole, monopolistic sources of information behind the Curtain; 

(2) they provide a definite Communist “slant” to their coverage; and 

(3) they occasionally interpret their mandate to collect foreign news 
so broadly that their “correspondents” axe declared persona non 
grata in the countries to which they are accredited. 

Tass has four main “editorial boards,” or administrative subdi¬ 
visions, dealing with: (1) collection of foreign "information”; 8 (2) 
transmitting information abroad; (3) collection of domestic informa¬ 
tion; and (4) transmitting information to the domestic press. The 
director of Tass, N. G. Palgunov, maintains that the aim of Tass is 
to disseminate “truthful, objective information.” Included in Pal- 
gunov’s definition of this type of information is the statement that 
it “gives an analysis . . . based on Marxism-Leninism which helps 
the reader to penetrate the reality of events.” 9 Palgunov explains 
further that "this propaganda or agitation by means of facts deter¬ 
mines the positive character of Tass reports and despatches.” 10 

In 1955 Tass broadcast igo hours, 11 or about 996,000 words, daily 


8 The Russian word informatsiya employed in this connection is more accurately 
translated as "intelligence.” 

8 Palgunov, N. G., Osnovy Informatsii v Gazete, TASS i Ego Rol (Sources of Informa¬ 
tion in the Newspaper, Tass and Its Role) (Moscow University Press, 1955). 

i° Ibid. 

11 These broadcast hours are not included in the statistics on Communist voice- 
broadcast transmissions reported earlier. 
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in Morse code and in Russian, German, French, English, and Span¬ 
ish Hellschreiber (teletype). This compared with slightly more than 
120 hours in 1954. In addition, the Soviet Information Bureau 
(Sovinform) beams another 41 hours per day of background and 
feature material in Russian, French, Italian, English, and Norwegian 
Hellschreiber. There are Tass branch offices in all world areas 12 
and Sovinform offices in Paris, Helsinki, and Oslo. NONA maintains 
branch offices in Moscow, London, and Hong Kong, where its short¬ 
wave transmissions are transcribed and issued to the press. 

The hundreds of Communist newspapers in the Free World dis¬ 
seminate to local party levels the news obtained from Tass, the 
Cominform journal, national party organs, and other sources. How¬ 
ever, Party members by no means constitute the only audience for 
Party newspapers. Hundreds of thousands of uncommitted people 
throughout the world also subscribe to the Communist press, either 
because other newspapers are unavailable or through ignorance of 
the real objectives of the Party and its organs. 

Circulation: In most of Western Europe and in a few countries of 
the Near East, circulation of the Party press continued to decline 
during 1955, as it has done for the last several years. Circulation in 
these countries reached an all-time peak in the late 1940’s and has 
declined steadily for the past three to five years. Thus, the circula¬ 
tion of leading Communist dailies in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom declined. In Greece, also, the circulation of the Communist 
daily Avgi fell from about 50,000 in 1946 to 8,000 in 1955. On the 
other hand, in Japan the circulation of the Party newspaper Akahata 
(Red Flag) increased steadily for several years to 130,000 in 1955. 
Similarly, in Indonesia, the circulation of Harian Rakjat (People’s 
Daily) had doubled—from 15,000 to 30,000—since early 1954- 

In Latin America, Communist newspapers also increased their cir¬ 
culation in 1955. The Mexican Communist Party converted its 
weekly newspaper. La Voz de Mexico, (Voice of Mexico) to a daily, 
and several new or enlarged Communist newspapers appeared in 
other Latin American countries. 

Despite circulation losses and consequent financial reverses suf¬ 
fered by many of the principal Communist newspapers in 1955, new 

12 Tass offices and correspondents are located in Helsinki, Vienna, Athens, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, The Hague, Brussels, Rome, Paris, London, Istanbul, Beirut, 
Tel Aviv, Cairo, New Delhi, Karachi, Kabul, Teheran, Bern, Djakarta, Ankara, Bel¬ 
grade, Bangkok, Buenos Aires, Washington, New York, Ottawa, and Montevideo. 
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publications appeared both within and without the Communist 
Orbit, and other existing newspapers and journals showed gains. 
The net effect was therefore positive when the press gains behind the 
curtains and in other areas of the Free World were included to coun¬ 
terbalance the losses in Western Europe. There is good reason to 
predict a further growth in the number and variety of Orbit news¬ 
papers. Gains in 1954 brought the total number of newspapers in 
the USSR to 7,108, twenty of which were of national appeal. The 
European Satellites publish nearly two thousand newspapers and 
Communist China nearly four hundred. Although most of these 
were for home distribution, included also were some journals ex¬ 
pressly intended for foreign distribution, and many others which 
were not so intended but which were often used for this purpose. 

Other Communist Periodicals 

Aside from newspapers, much Communist printed propaganda in 
the Free World consists of magazines, journals, and other periodical 
publications. In point of origin these may come from three sources: 
(1) official and quasi-official sources within the various Communist 
states; (2) the various international front groups, largely headquar¬ 
tered in the European Satellites; and (3) the many friendship so¬ 
cieties and other Communist-controlled national and local groups in 
the Free World. Typical of the first category is the partial listing of 
periodicals shown in Table 6. 

Several production patterns emerge from the following table. First, 
each Communist country produced at least one, and sometimes sev¬ 
eral, “prestige pictorials”—that is, large-size, colorful, lavishly 
printed and illustrated magazines which presented a glowing account 
of Communist achievement. In addition, practically every Com¬ 
munist country with any significant industry whatever issued an 
expensive color magazine on foreign trade. Most of the Orbit coun¬ 
tries also published journals on literature, science, sports, women’s 
affairs, and a wide variety of other topics directed at specific target 
audiences. These publications appeared in several languages for ex¬ 
port. The Soviet Union alone published eight periodicals in at least 
an equal number of Free World languages, including English, 
French, German, Spanish, Swedish, Finnish, and Chinese. 

Communist international-front periodical publications were de¬ 
scribed in Chapter Three, and require no further elaboration except 
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TABLE 0 

PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS EXPORTED BY COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
TO THE FREE WORLD 


Origin and Title 
Albania 

La Albania Nouvelle 
(New Albania) 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria Today 
Information Bulle¬ 
tin of the Central 
Council of Bulgarian 
Trade Unions 

Communist China 
China Pictorial 


China Reconstructs 
Chinese Literature 
People's China 

Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovak Eco¬ 
nomic Bulletin 
Czechoslovak Film 

Czechoslovak For¬ 
eign Trade 
Czechoslovak Life 
Czechoslovak Motor 
Review 

Czechoslovak Sport 

Czechoslovak Trade 
Unions 

Czechoslovak Woman 

Czechoslovak Youth 
Prague Newsletter 
Protestant Churches 
in Czechoslovakia 
Tschechoslovakei 
( Czechoslovakia ) 


Languages in Which 

Frequency Description or Purpose Puhlisiied 


Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

Russian, French 

Semiannually 

Prestige pictorial 

Russian, English, French, 



German, Spanish 

Fortnightly 

Pictorial review 

English, French 

Quarterly 

Bulgarian workers' 

English, French, Russian 


"achievements” 



Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

Chinese, Mongolian, 
Tibetan, Uigur, Korean, 
English, Russian, French, 
Japanese, Spanish, Indo¬ 
nesian 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

English 

Quarterly 

Literary review 

English 

Fortnightly 

News review 

English, Japanese 

Monthly 

Foreign trade journal 

English, Russian, French, 
Spanish, German 

Mon thly 

Film review 

Russian, English, French, 
German, Spanish 

Twice quar¬ 
terly 

Foreign trade journal 

English, Russian 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

English, French, Swedish 

Bimonthly 

Auto and travel news 

English, French, German, 
Spanish 

Twice quar¬ 
terly 

Sports magazine 

English, Russian, Ger¬ 
man 

Monthly 

Prestige labor 
pictorial 

Russian, French, English, 
German 

Semiannually 

Women's magazine 

English, Spanish, Ger¬ 
man, Russian, French 

Monthly 

Youth magazine 

English, French 

FoTtnightly 

General news review 

English 

10 times 
annually 

Religious journal 

English, German 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

German, Russian, Chi- 


nese 
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TABLE 6 ( Continued) 
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Languages in Which 


Origin and Title 

Frequency 

Description or Purpose 

Published 

East Germany 

Democratic German 
Report 

Fortnightly 

News review 

English 

From the German 
Trade Union Move¬ 
ment 

Monthly 

Labor pictorial 

English, German 

German Democratic 
Republic in Con¬ 
struction 

Bimonthly 

Prestige pictorial 

German, Russian, Polish, 
Czech, English, French 

German Export 

Monthly 

Foreign trade journal 

English, German, French, 
Russian, Spanish 

Hungary 

Hongrois Commerce 
Exterieur (Hungar¬ 
ian Foreign Trade) 

Quarterly 

Foreign trade journal 

German, French, Russian 

Hungary 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

English, Russian 

Hungarian Bulletin 

Fortnightly 

News review 

English, French, German 

Hungarian Review 

Monthly 

Feature review 

English, French 

Information Bulletin 
of Hungarian Trade 
Unions 

Bimonthly 

Labor journal 

English, Spanish 

Information Bulletin 
of the International 
Relations Depart¬ 
ment of the Central 
Committee of the 
Hungarian Workers’ 
Party 

Monthly 

Communist Party 
journal 

English, German 

Poland 

Information Bulletin 
of the International 
Affairs Dept, of the 
Central Committee 
of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party 

Monthly 

Communist Party 
journal 

Russian, French, Eng¬ 
lish, German 

Poland 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

Polish, English, French, 
German, Russian, Span¬ 
ish 

Polish Foreign Trade 

Bimonthly 

Foreign trade journal 

English, French, Ger¬ 
man, Russian, Spanish 

Polish Trade Union 
Review 

Quarterly 

Prestige labor 
pictorial 

Spanish, German,French, 
English, Russian 

Romania 

Arts in the Romanian 
People's Republic 

Quarterly 

Cultural pictorial 

English, Russian, French, 
German 
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TABLE 6 ( Continued ) 


Languages in Which 


Origin and Title 

Frequency 

Description or Purpose 

Published 

Romania ( Continued ) 

Information Bulletin 
of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Roma¬ 
nian Workers' Party 

Monthly 

Communist Party 
journal 

German, French, English 

La Roumanie Nou - 
velle (New Romania) 

Fortnightly 

Illustrated review 

French 

Romanian Review 

Quarterly 

Literary review 

English, French, German 

Romania Today 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

English, Spanish, French, 
German 

USSR 

International Affairs 

Monthly 

International affairs 

English 

New Times 

Weekly 

News and cultural 
review 

Russian, Spanish, Eng¬ 
lish, French, German, Po¬ 
lish, Czech, Romanian, 
Hungarian, Swedish 

News 

Fortnightly 

International affairs 

English 

Soviet Literature 

Monthly 

Literary journal 

German, English, French, 
Polish, Spanish 

Soviet Union 

Monthly 

Prestige pictorial 

Russian, English, Chi¬ 
nese, French, German, 
Spanish 

Soviet Woman 

Monthly 

Women’s journal 

Russian, German, Chi¬ 
nese, English, French, 
Spanish, Polish 

VOKS Bulletin 

Bimonthly 

“Cultural” journal 

English, French, Spanish, 
and several other Free 
World languages 


to mention their source, which almost without exception was the 
country in which the front secretariat maintained its headquarters. 
Thus most student publications came from Czechoslovakia, women’s 
from East Germany, and so on. 

“Friendship society” publications added their weight to the vast 
quantity of Communist periodicals directed at Free World groups. 
Such periodicals as France-URSS (France-USSR), France-Hongrie 
(France-Hungary), the Anglo-Soviet Journal, and so on, and such 
local and national Party- and front-sponsored periodicals as Labor 
Research in the United Kingdom, To Kensetsu (Party Constructor) 
and Zenei (Vanguard), in Japan; the Gaceta de Cultura (Cultural 
Gazette), in Uruguay; and Frei Isroel (Free Israel) in Israel were but 
a few of the major publications in this category. 
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During 1955 the number and variety of these publications in¬ 
creased greatly. Moreover, the relaxation of restrictions on exporta¬ 
tion of many periodicals by Communist countries greatly increased 
the number of Communist periodical publications available to Free 
World subscribers. For example, the number of Soviet periodical 
titles to which United States citizens can subscribe has more than 
doubled since 1953, as the following list of numbers of Soviet peri¬ 
odicals available to United States subscribers will show: 1953—267; 
1954— a 45 ! 1 955 —380; and the 1956 list received from the USSR in 
late 1955 contained 558 periodicals. There is good reason to believe 
that the number of Soviet periodicals available to other foreign coun¬ 
tries has grown similarly, even though the lists to most other coun¬ 
tries were more extensive at the outset than the United States lists. 

Unfortunately, there was no way of ascertaining the size of the 
total subscription list to any Communist periodical. Subscription 
statistics, particularly to foreign-language periodicals, were almost 
never released by any Communist country. However the Soviet 
Union announced that the number of periodicals published in 1954 
was 50 per cent greater than the number produced in 1940, and that 
circulation had shown an increase of 15 per cent in the same period. 

Financially speaking, the press runs of most of these periodicals 
would have to be fantastically large to lower the unit price to the 
1955 subscription rates. While the press runs unquestionably were 
large for some of the more popular periodicals, the conclusion that 
a direct or indirect subsidy was given to lower subscription rates was 
inescapable. Moreover, further supporting this contention was the 
fact that some of the periodicals mentioned in Table 6 were sent 
gratis on a regular basis to a substantial mailing list. By way of illus¬ 
tration, the Soviet Embassy in Austria offered free subscriptions to 
Sowjet Union Heute (Soviet Union Today), an illustrated weekly 
produced by the embassy, to anyone who requested it. This maga¬ 
zine, incidentally, was typical of the magazines produced by most of 
the Communist embassies and press departments abroad. 

Heavy emphasis during 1955 was laid on Communist redefection 
and refugee publications, which were designed to lure persons of 
Eastern origin now in the West back to their homelands. Almost 
without exception these periodicals played on nationalistic senti¬ 
ments, pointing up familiar home scenes and sympathetically dis¬ 
cussed items of local interest. These vernacular publications uni¬ 
formly promised forgiveness to the redefector and a warm welcome 
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to the former Emigre. Typical of these publications were the new 
Czech periodical Hlas Domova (Voice of the Homeland), the Rus¬ 
sian Za Vozvrashchenie Na Rodinu (For Return to the Motherland), 
the Romanian Glasul Paiiui (Voice of the Homeland) and the Polish 
Builetyn Rozglosni “Kraj” (Bulletin of Radio Homeland). 

Communist Book Publishing 

Looming large in the bulk of Communist propaganda entering the 
Free World and even larger among the weapons employed in the 
current “cultural offensive” are the tremendous quantities of books 
produced by the Communists each year. These books stem, by and 
large, from the official Communist publishing houses, led by the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House at Moscow, the Foreign Lan¬ 
guages Press at Peiping, and the various Satellite presses, such as 
Artia in Czechoslovakia and Globus in now independent Austria. 
Moreover, there are Communist-owned presses in many countries of 
the Free World, including India, France, England, and Italy. 

A 1954 review of Soviet publishing pointed out that “Soviet litera¬ 
ture increased not only quantitatively, but turned into a mighty 
weapon of Communist education of the masses of people.” 13 That 
this objective is not restricted to the Communist homeland is made 
clear by an article appearing at about the same time in Novyi Mir 
(New World): 

If one considers that translations of Soviet authors in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage are disseminated in all countries of Latin America; English transla¬ 
tions have been published in England, the USA, Australia, Canada and 
India; French and German translations are found in Switzerland, Belgium 
and other countries; Arabic translations are published in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Syria; then it is difficult to name a country in which Soviet 
artistic literature published beyond the limits of our country has not 
penetrated in spite of the various barriers. This gives us the right to repeat 
the well-known words of V, M. Molotov that Soviet art penetrates far 
from the boundaries of our country, illuminating the deeds and days 
of our homeland, revealing the truth which the capitalist press strives 
to conceal from the toilers. Soviet literature beyond the boundaries of 
our country serves the great and noble cause of peace . 14 

Production of Translated Books: Translations and reprints of for¬ 
eign-language works constituted in 1955 a significant portion of the 

“ Pecflat ‘ SSR (Publishing in the USSR in 1954; Statistical Materials) (USSR Ministry 
of Culture, 1955). 

1* "Soviet Literature Abroad," Novyi Mir (New World), No, 12, Dec. 1954. 
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total Communist publishing effort. For example, in 1954, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, the Soviet Union pub¬ 
lished nearly 30 million copies of 830 such titles in 13 Free World 
languages, as shown in Table 7: 

TABLE 7 

1954 BOOK PUBLISHING IN THE USSR IN FREE WORLD LANGUAGES is 


Language of 

Number of Titles 


Number of 

Publication 

Original 

(Reprint) 

Translations 

Total 

Copies Printed 

English 

139 

174 

313 

9,484,000 

French 

77 

116 

193 

2,908,000 

German 

130 

57 

187 

16,802,000 

Spanish 

10 

54 

64 

281,000 

Arabic 

— 

3 

3 

79,000 

Italian 

1 

10 

11 

20,000 

Swedish 

— 

8 

8 

59,000 

Latin 

37 

— 

37 

62,000 

Japanese 

1 

5 

6 

16,000 

Persian 

— 

3 

3 

5.000 

Turkish 

2 

— 

2 

2,000 

Urdu 

— 

2 

2 

17,000 

Hausa 

1 

— 

1 

1,000 

Total 

398 

432 

830 

29,736,000 


International Affairs 10 announced the 1954 production of the Soviet 
State Publishing House of Belles Lettres as 12 million copies (in both 
Russian and the original language), and projected a 1955 production 
of 19 million copies. Poland’s translation program was reported to 
have produced 500 works in 26 languages in 12 million copies since 
the end of World War II. The Communist-owned Globus publish¬ 
ing house in Vienna claims to have published 233 titles in more than 
3 million copies since 1945. Radio Bucharest announced on Septem¬ 
ber 16 that the Romanian publishing industry had produced 42 mil¬ 
lion translated works, including 3,000 titles, in 1954. Although most 
of these titles were undoubtedly translated into Romanian from an¬ 
other language, a significant number of volumes also were translated 
from Romanian into other languages as well. Artia, the Czechoslovak, 
foreign-languages publishing house, announced in November 1955 
that during the five years of its existence it had produced 500 titles 

IE Pechat' SSR. 

International Affairs, No. 7, July, 1955. 
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in 14 languages in a total of more than 5 million copies. Artia’s 1955 
production was placed at 120 works in 1.5 million copies. 

Particularly significant has been the extent of publication of Com¬ 
munist doctrinal and ideological works in foreign languages. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, the works of Marx, En¬ 
gels, Lenin, and Stalin have been published throughout the world 
in 101 languages and in more than a billion copies from 1917 to 

1954. In the same period, 267 million copies of the works of Lenin 
and Stalin were published in the USSR alone. 17 And from 1917 to 

1955, the works of Marx and Engels were published 1,826 times in 
more than 67 million copies. 18 In addition to the quantity of this 
Communist literature published by the USSR, the Satellite countries 
were assigned heavy publishing quotas for production of Marx, En¬ 
gels, Lenin, and Stalin works each year. In 1955 East Germany, for 
example, published 189 titles by these four authors in 23 million 
copies. 

A graphic illustration of the fantastic growth of the Communist 
press can be had by analyzing the announced book-production fig¬ 
ures. More than 40 per cent of the one billion copies of these 
works cited in the preceding paragraph were published in the eight 
years from 1946 to 1954. In foreign-language works of all types, this 
growth is seen in a comparison of the Soviet production figures for 
1946-1950 and 1951-1954. In the years 1946-1950, the USSR pro¬ 
duced 2,800 titles in foreign (non-Russian) languages in a total of 
nearly 81 million copies; in 1951-1954, the corresponding statistics 
are 4,000 titles in over 113 million copies. The 1954 figures alone ac¬ 
counted for 1,200 titles in more than 35 million copies. 

A portion of these books were in Satellite languages or Chinese 
and were sent to other Communist countries for distribution. In 
J 954 approximately 15 per cent, or more than 5 million copies of 
the USSR’s foreign language output, was so used, in addition to an 
unknown but apparently substantial quantity of Russian-language 
works. This practice was undoubtedly continued in 1955, because 
Albania, smallest of the European Satellites, reportedly received 
nearly 100,000 books from the USSR in the first three quarters of 
that year. In addition, during the same period Albania received 
from the Soviet Union over 220,000 periodicals, 337,000 newspapers, 
and a vast quantity of other printed material. 

O' Pec hat- SSR. 

18 Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), Nov. 26, 1955. 
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Satellite and Free World Communist-owned publishing houses 
also published Soviet books in translation. From 1945-1953, for ex¬ 
ample, Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga (International Book), the Soviet 
publications export agency, claimed that more than 8,000 titles of 
goo Soviet authors were published abroad, and in 1951-1953, over 
94 million copies of these works were so printed. 

Book Distribution and Outlets: Not to be overlooked in a quick 
assay of the Communist book publishing program were the many out¬ 
lets for these books in the Free World. Many booksellers, both large 
and small, helped to distribute these books. Here, again, as in the 
case of films, all kinds of promotional devices were employed. The 
price frequently was heavily subsidized, oftentimes to the point that 
the dealer could sell for one-third the estimated production cost of 
the book and still make a profit. Further, Communist booksellers 
frequently remained in business despite the fact that some obviously 
earned less than a living wage from their book sales. Thus, again a 
subsidy was indicated. 

Another type of outlet employed heavily in the Free World is the 
Communist “friendship society,” “cultural center,” “information 
center,” or “workers’ reading room.” Nearly all of these institutions, 
which are very much alike if not identical, maintain libraries or 
reading rooms as one of their primary activities. Communist friend¬ 
ship societies, which are under the supervision of VOKS (and its 
Satellite and Communist Chinese counterparts), exist in most Free 
World countries, but abound in those where the Communist party 
is legal and strong. For example, several hundred friendship society 
branches were established in East Austria during the period of Soviet 
occupation. In France and Italy these institutions were both numer¬ 
ous and exceedingly active. The United States itself was not free 
from their presence, and they were relatively common in the re¬ 
mainder of this hemisphere, with “friendship” and “cultural” 
centers scattered throughout most of Latin America and also in 
Canada. 


Ad Hoc Publications 

The designation ad hoc was chosen to describe that vast body of 
nonrecurring printed material, including pamphlets, leaflets, posters, 
cartoons, and so on, which is prepared by the Communist propagan¬ 
dists in response to a special need of a normally transitory nature. 
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These materials frequently are planned and produced in some haste 
to meet action deadlines created by rapidly developing situations. 
An excellent illustration during this past year was the great quantity 
of printed materials opposing German rearmament which was pro¬ 
duced by the Communists in intense last-minute drives against rati¬ 
fication of the Paris Agreements. Another example were the 12 mil¬ 
lion pamphlets on German “unification” produced by East Germany 
in October for distribution in the West. The National Printing 
Press of the Viet Minh produced 95,000 booklets and 10,000 leaflets 
in just under one month’s time, according to the Hanoi radio. Par¬ 
enthetically, in order to produce this quantity of printed propa¬ 
ganda, North Vietnam imported approximately 1,000 tons of news¬ 
print from Communist China during the final six months of 1955. 

The magnitude and variety of this type of publication suggest that 
it constitutes the largest volume of printed propaganda. This was al¬ 
most certainly true in a year like 1955, during which several large- 
scale Communist-front meetings and other propaganda campaigns of 
major importance occurred. Each of these events was given extensive 
propaganda groundwork, sometimes beginning six months or more 
in advance. At least four distinctly different multicolored posters and 
a regular fortnightly newspaper advertising the Warsaw Fifth World 
Festival of Youth and Students were issued in a number of languages 
and mailed in quantity to an extensive international distribution 
list. The “Vienna Appeal” and anti-Paris Agreements campaigns 
likewise involved tremendous quantities ol this type of printed prop¬ 
aganda. 


Summary 

Therefore, while subscriptions to a part of the Communist press 
declined during 1955, publication of books and other printed propa¬ 
ganda increased sharply. For this reason, the Communist activity in 
this medium registered a substantial net gain in 1955, unmatched by 
any previous year except perhaps those immediately after World 
War II when the Free World party presses were reestablished in 
Western Europe. 
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MOTION PICTURES: PICTORIAL EXTENSION 
OF THE “CULTURAL OFFENSIVE” 

Film High Lights 

Great strides were made by the Communists in the motion-picture 
field in 1955. From a film industry choked by ideological conflict and 
technical problems in the postwar years, Communist states are build¬ 
ing a rejuvenated organization, well equipped, competently staffed, 
and with apparently unlimited financial resources. 

Communist film production is not impressive by Western quanti¬ 
tative standards; the United States film industry, for example, pro¬ 
duces more feature films in a year than the combined annual output 
of all Communist states. However, the production capacities of Com¬ 
munist studios are being increased greatly, and new studios are being 
constructed at a greatly accelerated pace. Communist cinematog¬ 
raphy schools are producing hundreds of thoroughly trained actors, 
directors, scientists, and technicians. At the present rate of develop¬ 
ment, Communist film industries probably will more than equal 
present United States production within five years. 

More important than quantity from the point of view of propa¬ 
ganda, however, are the content and distribution of the Communist 
motion-picture product, both of which affect greatly their ultimate 
effectiveness. Contentwise, the Communists appear to have learned 
well the lesson that the best propaganda is often that which is so 
subtle that it defies detection: in short, they have discovered that an 
artistic product of high quality is, per se, effective propaganda. That 
Communists are capable of producing films of this merit has been 
proved by the number and variety of the trophies earned in 1955 
film festivals by the USSR and some of its Satellites. Communist en¬ 
tries dominated several of these festivals, and won important recog¬ 
nition and publicity in the world film market. 

Partly due to festival successes and partly to intensified Communist 
efforts to promote world-wide distribution of their motion-picture 
product through cajolery, subsidy, and other techniques, the market 
for Communist films has grown considerably. In practically every 
world area, Communist states have negotiated film-exchange agree¬ 
ments, and many countries now sponsor reciprocal “national film 
weeks” with the USSR or other Communist countries. Frequent 
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showing's of Communist films are ananged in other countries 
through Communist embassies, friendship societies, cine clubs, and 
front gatherings. These promotional devices, coupled with the in¬ 
creased quality and entertainment appeal of their newest films, have 
resulted in much wider international distribution of Communist 
productions than in previous years. 

Production 

In 1955 Communist film industries dedicated themselves to in¬ 
creasing their output in the wake of production-lean years following 
World War II and before the death of Stalin. In many Communist 
states, lack of film studios and other modern production equipment 
accounted for the relatively small output. In the Soviet Union and a 
few of the Satellites, however, equipment and facilities were avail¬ 
able but ideological conflicts and purges which adversely affected 
the other arts had also throttled the motion-picture industries. 

Thus, in ig55, the Soviet Union produced approximately 65 fea¬ 
ture films, compared to 38 in 1954 and 18 in 1952. The Chinese 
Communists turned out 17 features in 1955 and 12 in 1954. Nine 
features were planned by Poland for 1955, compared to four in 
1954, nine in 1953 and 17 from 1945 to 1952. Czechoslovakia pro¬ 
duced 14 feature films in 1954 and presumably about 20 per cent 
more in 1955. Table 8 shows the annual feature-film production by 
various Communist countries. In addition, each of the Communist 
countries, including North Korea and North Vietnam, were re¬ 
sponsible for a number of newsreels, documentaries, and other 
shorts not included in the preceding totals or in Table 8. 

Total feature-film production by Communist countries therefore 
is on the order of 125 to 150 per year. By contrast, the United States 
in 1 955 produced 254 feature films; Japan, 422; Mexico, 96; and 
Yugoslavia, 11. However, the Communists are exerting tremendous 
efforts to increase their production. Soviet Deputy Minister of Cul¬ 
ture S. V. Kaftanov has expressed a firm commitment to more than 
double current output within the next few years. Another avowed 
goal is to cut the present one-year average filming time to six months. 
This objective is made more difficult of attainment by the concurrent 
drive to increase the technical quality and improve the content of 
films. With these ends in view the principal Mosfilm and Lenfilm 
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studios are undergoing modernization and enlargement, and other 
studios are being built or reoutfitted. The USSR Ministry of Culture 
maintains a free six-year school of cinematography for the training 
of motion-picture technical and administrative personnel and the 
grooming of “people’s artists.” 


TABLE 8 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF FEATURE FILMS BY 
COMMUNIST ORBIT COUNTRIES 


Feature Film Production by Year 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Soviet Union 

6 

18 

28 

38 

65 

Communist China 




12 

17 

Czechoslovakia 




14 

17 * 

Bulgaria 




1 

2* 

East Germany 





18 * 

Hungary 





5* 

Poland 


17 f 

9 

4 

9 * 

Romania 





4# 

Albania 




It 

— 

North Korea 





3 


* Estimated. 

f 1945 to 1952 combined production, 
j Co-production with USSR (Cannes Winner 1954 ). 


The Communists are willing to spend whatever is necessary to 
achieve these production and other goals. No expense is spared in the 
operation of the various schools of cinematography. Even Holly¬ 
wood type expenditures are not uncommon; for example, film ex¬ 
tras have been paid as much as 400 rubles a day, 10 as compared with 
the 600-ruble monthly wages of the average Soviet worker. 20 More¬ 
over, Communist governments seem prepared to underwrite any 
necessary expense to assure wide distribution for their final motion 
picture products. 


Film Content 


While many Communist-made films are still heavy with dogma, 
subtlety is the keynote of the newer Communist products intended 

10 Isskustvo Kino (Film Art), No. 8 , 1955 , p. 49 . 

20 Labor Conditions in the USSR (U.S. Department of Labor, Oct., 1955 ). 
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primarily for overseas distribution. The Happy Family portrays a 
Russian family, hard working and peace loving. Any viewer can 
easily identify their interfamily relations and their hopes, fears, and 
desires with his own. blasters of the Russian Toilet and Vaviety Stars 
are "talent” films, featuring some of the outstanding Communist 
artists and portraying the Russians as a sensitive and artistic people. 
The First in the World, about the atomic power station near Mos¬ 
cow, and typical of the many scientific documentaries produced dur¬ 
ing the year, was of such high quality that it was shown at the Geneva 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and to United 
States senators visiting in the USSR. 

Perhaps the most widely disseminated film made during the past 
year is a ninety-minute documentary in color of the visit of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru to the Soviet Union. In accompanying the Indian 
prime minister on his travels, the film becomes a colorful travelogue, 
taking the viewer on visits to the Kremlin, collective farms, the Mos¬ 
cow subway, and various factories. The film includes a scenic steam¬ 
boat ride down the Volga and a trip to Turkistan, where the ancient 
history of these border people is illustrated. 

To bridge the past and present and emerge with the continuity of 
Mother Russia, and also to find an acceptable source of script ma¬ 
terial, the scenario writers have resurrected selected heroes and 
events from Czarist days. The lives of the thirteenth century Alex¬ 
ander Nevsky, and Catherine’s lieutenants. Admiral Ushakov and 
General Suvorov, have been film-edited to meet present-day stand¬ 
ards. Mikhail Lomonosov, a color film based on the life of the eight¬ 
eenth century philosopher and father of Russian higher education, 
made its first appearance in Moscow in May of 1955. 

Satellite and Chinese Communist scenarists have followed Mos¬ 
cow’s lead. The Czechs produced Jan Hus , a story of the fifteenth 
century Bohemian religious reformer, whose opposition to existing 
Church practices cost him his life. This film has won the kudos of 
the international critics and a place on the foreign market. From 
Communist China came Sung Ching-shih , the life of the famous 
leader of a peasant uprising in i860. The Heroes of Shipka, a Soviet- 
Bulgarian production describes the decisive battle at Shipka Pass 
when the Bulgarians were freed from Turkish rule. This is the type 
of film that not only exploits history but also the propaganda theme 
that the Russians historically have been the liberators of the smaller 
border countries when they were threatened by aggressor nations. 
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Another recent Czech release, already acclaimed in the West, is 
Prehistoric Adventure. This children’s film was made with the spe¬ 
cial effects and puppets for which the Czech film industry is justly 
famous. 

The outstanding Communist Chinese art offerings of the past year 
were the classic opera Liang Hsiang-po and Chit Ying-tai and the 
Stagecraft of Mei Lan-fang, the personal story of the leading star 
of the Peiping National Opera. Both films, shot in color, may well 
attract lovers of the Chinese classical theater both in China and 
abroad. In Poland, such charming bits as One Sunday Morning , de¬ 
picting in intimate documentary style one run of a Warsaw bus, in¬ 
dicate that there, too, the dulcet tone and the subtle approach are 
being used. 

Some Communist films are more obvious in their propaganda 
content. The “heroic and determined struggle of the Soviet people 
against spies and diversionists” is the theme of Footsteps in the Snow 
and In Square 45, both 1955 Russian releases. The Painted Fox is a 
Russian animated short depicting a fox who accidentally fell into 
red, white, and blue paint. Masquerading as a superbeast, he was 
able to rule the forest until it was discovered that under the paint 
he was only an ordinary fox. The Polish film Kariera is another spy 
story. Untilled Fields , from Czechoslovakia, portrays the life of the 
“poor” country people before World War II. 

Front organizations in some countries have been the producers of 
effective left-wing films. Hiroshima, made by the Communist-front 
Japan Teachers’ Union, is a lurid picture of the horrors of nuclear 
warfare which suggests that only an inhuman force could have per¬ 
petrated the crime of dropping the first bomb. 

International Promotion and Distribution 

A number of devices are used by the Communists to promote the 
international distribution of their films. Among the “legal” or overt 
means employed are film festivals, national film weeks, and film-ex¬ 
change agreements. The “illegal” or covert means include nonre¬ 
payable “loans” to distributors, box-office guarantees, subsidization 
to lower or eliminate the normal rental or sales charges, circumven¬ 
tion of customs and tariff entry restrictions through use of diplo¬ 
matic channels, and so on. The “legal” means are preferred where 
they are permitted and where they promise to yield maximum distri- 
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bution for Communist films; otherwise the “illegal” means are em¬ 
ployed, either singly or in combination. 

Film Festivals: The growing confidence of Communist countries in 
their ability to compete in the international film field was evidenced 
by the increased number and variety of their entries in the major 
film festivals held in 1955. In many instances they returned eastward 
bearing coveted awards and world-wide prestige from these interna¬ 
tional film showcases. 

At the scholarly Edinburgh Festival, six out of 29 films receiving 
diplomas of merit for new creative efforts and techniques were Com¬ 
munist Bloc entries. Midway in the festival, the Edinburgh daily 
Scotsman labeled the Czech entry, Jan FIus, “the most worthy pro¬ 
duction we have had at this Festival. . . 

At the Cannes Film Festival three out of four Soviet entries were 
award winners in various categories of cinematography. Top honors 
went to the USSR in the fields of animation, transposition of ballet, 
to the screen, and performance. Appropriately enough, the prize for 
performance was awarded to the Russian film A Large Family for the 
united acting of the artists. Heroes of Shipkaj the sole Bulgarian 
feature-film entry, won the prize for the most outstanding scene set¬ 
tings. 

Particularly significant in the Communist cultural offensive by 
means of the motion picture are Communist efforts in the exclu¬ 
sively children’s film field. At the exhibition of films for children at 
the Edinburgh Festival, Eastern European countries submitted 13 
entries; the United States none. Two of the Communist films were 
award winners. At the Seventh International Exhibition of Films for 
Children at the Venice Film Festival, three of the eight award win¬ 
ners were Communist entries. 

While Bulganin and Khrushchev were touring India, 50,000 In¬ 
dian children were attending the second annual Bombay Children’s 
Film Festival. At this festival the United States had three feature 
films and 24 short films; to offset this, the USSR entered five feature 
films and 21 shorts in addition to other entries by Czechoslovakia, 
Communist China, and East Germany. 

Czechoslovakia also participated in a festival sponsored by the 
Museum of Modem Art in Rio de Janeiro, and thus associated itself 
with an organization of great prestige in the cultural life of Brazil. 

The comparatively high percentage of awards at international 
showings does not necessarily signify a unique standard of excellence 
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prevailing in the USSR. It does indicate, however, a growing deter¬ 
mination to win world-wide recognition and approval as a cultured 
and artistically proficient country; a desire to obtain a foreign market 
for its film products; and a careful selection of festival entries with 
these ends in mind. 

The film festival is more than a colorful cultural event. It is a 
market place for the buying and selling of films as well as the ne¬ 
gotiating of official government film-exchange agreements. The im¬ 
portant Franco-Soviet film-exchange agreement, for example, was 
conceived at the Cannes Festival and effected in November. Here, 
the film industry comes to observe and buy what appears suitable for 
home-market consumption. To these bazaars the Communists bring 
their best film wares, films produced especially for foreign showing. 
The propaganda emphasis here has the subtlety and purpose of in¬ 
stitutional advertising. The point is made, not through the blatant 
expression of the Party line, but through the flawless performance of 
the Bolshoi ballet artists, the imaginative genius of the Czechoslovak 
puppet masters, the magic color process of the East German photo¬ 
graphic industry. The Prokofiev version of Romeo and Juliet is one 
of the great color-film showpieces of the USSR, designed for over¬ 
seas showing. The words are Shakespeare’s; the intent is Lenin’s. 

Exchange Agreements: Although the principal market for Com¬ 
munist films remains the other countries of the Communist Bloc, 
the Communist governments continually seek audiences in the Free 
World through negotiating official exchange agreements, either 
specifically relating to films or embracing films in the course of a 
broader cultural interchange. Aside from the Franco-Soviet agree¬ 
ment mentioned earlier, similar operating agreements were in effect 
at the end of 1955 between Communist countries and India, Mexico, 
Argentina, Yugoslavia, and West Germany. Others reportedly are in 
process of negotiation. 

In seeking a film amity with Japan, the USSR took the position 
that one of the first steps toward normalizing relations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union was the establishment of cultural rap¬ 
port. To accomplish this, the Russians insisted that new film outlets 
in Japan must be opened to them. 21 

Implementing its agreement with Argentina, the Russians sched¬ 
uled the showing of nine feature films in the Argentine in 1955, 
among them the color cultural spectaculars Romeo and Juliet and 
21 Far East Film News, Vol. Ill, No. 1, Sept. 2, 1955. 
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Stars of the Russian Ballet. Other Latin American countries where 
Soviet films also appeared, with and without exchange agreements, 
were Mexico, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, and Peru. 

The Franco-Soviet film-exchange agreement resulted in a Soviet 
film week in France and a French film week in the USSR. Although 
no official agreement has been negotiated with Italy, plans were 
made for a joint Soviet-Italian film under Soviet direction early in 
1956. 

Other Promotion and Distribution Techniques: Not all Com¬ 
munist-sponsored films are distributed through commercial channels 
or promoted with conventional film advertising methods. The dip¬ 
lomatic corps of the Communist states sponsor many showings and 
promote or assist others. In India the Soviet Government presented 
a number of children’s films to the Children’s Film Society as out¬ 
right gifts. The Soviet Embassy in Mexico City was host to the press 
at the world premiere of the Russian film The Sivedish Match. At 
the same showing, the propaganda film The Painted Fox and a May 
Day newsreel were shown. The Communist Chinese Embassy at 
Belgrade showed the first Chinese film ever screened in Yugoslavia 
when it presented Liang Hsiang-po and Chu Ying-tai to members of 
the diplomatic corps. The Soviet military attacbi in Rome held a pri¬ 
vate showing of the 1954 Sports Festival in Moscow. In Israel the 
Soviet ambassador showed Masters of the Russian Ballet and Meet¬ 
ing on the Elbe s while monthly film showings at the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in Kabul, Afghanistan, are standard fare. 

There has been a concerted effort to popularize Communist films 
in India. In one Indian city, outside subsidies were offered on the 
showing of twenty Soviet films. Indian film festivals were held in the 
USSR and Communist China. Officials of those countries entertained 
visiting representatives of the Indian film industry to create an at¬ 
mosphere favorable to the successful negotiation of film-exchange 
agreements. The Soviet film on the visit of Prime Minister Nehru 
to the USSR, mentioned earlier, was distributed widely in India on 
a priority basis. 

In Burma the importation and distribution of Communist films is 
directly under the supervision and aegis of the Soviet and Com¬ 
munist Chinese embassies. A large number of Communist films have 
been shown in Rangoon theaters, among them the standard color 
extravaganzas and a few obvious propaganda motion pictures such as 
The Painted Fox. 
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Communist front organizations play a part in distributing and 
publicizing Communist films to audiences in the Free World. These 
organizations, together with cine clubs, friendship associations, and 
cultural societies, sponsor film showings or serve as loan outlets. 
There may be a token charge or none at all. In the Netherlands the 
Communist daily newspaper De Waarheid conducts a mobile film 
program, for which it claims a 1955 annual audience of 400,000 
viewers. VOKS often sponsors film showings in connection with per¬ 
manent exhibits. 

Despite these manifold evidences of Communist film activity, some 
parts of the world still display consumer resistance or lack of interest 
in Communist motion pictures. Nevertheless, gains are being made, 
even in these areas. In Canada an increased showing of Soviet and 
Satellite films has been noted. Ceylon imported its first Hungarian 
film in 1955, with large attendairce reported at each showing. Soviet 
documentaries have been shown in Denmark, while two distributing 
organizations operate in London to make over 300 16-millimeter 
films available for inexpensive rental to the British public. 

1955 DELEGATION EXCHANGES BETWEEN 
THE COMMUNIST AND FREE WORLD: 

PROPAGANDA PERSONIFIED 

One of the most familiar manifestations of the Communist cul¬ 
tural offensive in recent years has come to be the delegations of 
visitors “exchanged” between the Communist Orbit and the Free 
World. Delegation travel has mounted rapidly since 1953, when 
Soviet WPC Bureau Member Wanda Wasilevska keynoted the new 
Communist emphasis on cultural exchange by announcing that “the 
largest circles of the Soviet people are ready to enlarge considerably 
their cultural and scientific relations with other countries.” Relating 
this to the “peace offensive,” she charged that "those who want war 
are in deadly terror” of this exchange of culture, “since this ex¬ 
change leads to peace and friendship among peoples.” 

Magnitude of 1955 Exchanges 

Following this announcement, Soviet delegation exchanges 
doubled in 1954 over the 1953 total of approximately 500 delega- 
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tions. 22 Nor did the world witness the final growth of this program 
in 1954, for the 1955 total of Soviet exchanges was 1,415, an increase 
of 35 per cent above the 1,046 delegations of the previous year. 

Delegation travel to and from Communist China and the Satellites 
in x954 was estimated to be nearly twice that of the USSR, or slightly 
more than 2,000 delegations in all. The number of these delegations 
in 1955 increased nearly 100 per cent above the preceding year to a 
total of more than 3,900 delegations. The Communist Chinese offi¬ 
cial newspaper People’s Daily announced in February 1956 that 
“some 4,760 people from 63 countries in Asia, Europe, Africa, Amer¬ 
ica, and Australia visited China last year, which is 64 per cent more 
than in 1954. In the same period, 5,833 Chinese visited 33 other 
countries, which compared with 1954 is two-thirds more.’’ Thus, the 
increase for Communist China, at least in terms of the number of 
individuals involved in these exchanges, was on the order of 65 per 
cent. 

Tables g—18 show the magnitude and nature of Communist dele¬ 
gation exchanges during 1955 for the world as a whole, then area by 
area. Since statistics of this type are necessarily dependent on the ex¬ 
tent of reportage in the Communist and Free World press of all dele¬ 
gation travel, and this reporting is never entirely complete, the nu¬ 
merical totals represent an estimated 95 per cent of this travel rather 
than the full total. Therefore, the figures appearing in the following 
tables should be used to indicate an order of magnitude rather than 
an absolute quantity. Further, the selection or elimination of various 
types of groups (for example, official diplomatic travel to and from 
posts of duty is consistently eliminated, while travel of official dele¬ 
gations to bona fide interregional conferences is sometimes excluded, 
sometimes included) and the division of the groups selected into oc¬ 
cupational and other categories always is subject to some contention 
among those who follow developments in the travel field. This fact 
usually makes for small differences of less than 5 per cent in report¬ 
age, but does not affect the basic accuracy of statistics from different 
sources. 


22 Although these delegations vary widely in size and composition, they have been 
found to average about 17 persons each, 
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Includes six delegations from North Vietnam and two from North Korea. 
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TABLE 18 

DELEGATION TRAVEL WITHIN THE COMMUNIST ORBIT 


Origin 



Destination 



Total 

Country 

Soviet 

Union 

European 

Satellites 

Communist 

China 

Far Eastern 
Satellites 

Yugo¬ 
slavia * 

All 

Delegations 

USSR 

— 

261 

82 

28 

24 

395 

Albania 

17 

36 

13 

7 



Bulgaria 

85 

101 

39 

1 



Czechoslovakia 

68 

70 

54 

12 



East Germany 

52 

125 

38 

5 



Hungary 

27 

109 

19 

6 



Poland 

57 

130 

41 

11 



Romania 

27 

79 

26 

5 








57 f 








1317 J 

Communist China 

53 

138 

— 

26 

6 

223 

Mongolia 

4 

20 

24 

5 

— 


North Korea 

19 

43 

36 

9 

— 


North Vietnam 

11 

15 

24 

1 

— 


Tibet 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 








215 § 

Yugoslavia * 

31 

63 

6 

— 

— 

100 

Totals 

>151 

1190 

405 

116 

87 

2250 


* Although Yugoslavia appears in this table as a Communist state, it has not been a 
member of the Soviet Bloc since 1948 , and is to be distinguished from the other countries 
here listed, all of which are a part of the Sino-Soviet Bloc, 
j- Combined European Satellite travel to Yugoslavia, 
j Combined figure for all European Satellites. 

§ Combined figure for all Far Eastern Satellites. 


Exchange Trends 

Heightened Exchanges with Yugoslavia: Aside from the over-all 
increases cited earlier, there were few outstanding changes in the 
pattern of the exchange program with the Free World in 1955 as 
compared with 1954. The largest single shift was the fivefold per¬ 
centage increase in delegation exchanges between Yugoslavia and 
the Orbit. In 1954 these constituted less than 1 per cent of all ex¬ 
changes; in 1955, the year of the Yugoslav-Soviet rapprochement, 
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Yugoslav-Orbit delegation travel rose to 3.5 per cent of total ex¬ 
changes. The percentage of Communist exchanges with all other 
Free World areas also increased slightly in 1955. Conversely, there 
was a small decline in attention to intra-Orbit travel. 

Increase in Tourism: One notable trend in exchange that occurred 
during 1955, at least insofar as the USSR is concerned, was the in¬ 
crease in tourist travel by Free World groups to the Soviet Union 
and, more significantly, by Communist groups to the Free World. 
There had been no real tourism in the USSR since the middle 1930’s, 
and the claimed 6,000 tourists 28 in the final four months of 1955 
therefore mark a tremendous increase in this field, if true. 

Intourist, the official Soviet travel agency, has signed agreements 
with travel agencies in thirty countries, according to its assistant 
director, Boris Kharchenko. Twenty-five of these were new agree¬ 
ments in 1955. Intourist also reportedly is arranging for the con¬ 
struction of new hotels to accommodate tourists in the USSR. In addi¬ 
tion, it is trying to overcome the problem of inflation of the ruble 
by selling cut-rate “package” tours, by halving the cost of train travel 
between two or more cities, and by offering free train travel up to 
1,000 kilometers. Moreover, the Soviet Union has signed interchange 
flight agreements with Air France, Scandinavian Air Services, Aero 
Oy (Finland), and with the Yugoslav and Austrian airlines. 

More Delegations Leave Orbit: Another significant difference in 
travel emphasis during 1955 was a further decline in the ratio of 
Free World delegations entering the Orbit to Communist delega¬ 
tions leaving. In the years 1950-1953, when the USSR and other 
Communist countries maintained particularly rigid controls over 
Communist groups leaving the Orbit, this ratio was approximately 
4 to 1. In 1954 it declined to slightly more than 2 to 1, and during 
ig55, still further to nearly 3 to 2. If the present rapid rate of decline 
continues, the number of Communist groups visiting the Free World 
will soon exceed the number of Free World groups making tours of 
Communist countries. 

Qualitative Changes: From the standpoint of the type of people 
exchanged, the most significant change was in the heightened atten¬ 
tion to trade and commercial delegations, the percentage of which 
more than doubled in 1955. Apparently lower by about half was the 
percentage of technical, professional, and scientific delegations in¬ 
volved in the Communist exchange program with the Free World. 

28 V. Yakovlev, "Contacts Are Expanding," Trud, Jan. 6 , 1956. 
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However, a large part of this apparent decrease is accounted for in 
the “official” category or under “agricultural” where, for example, 
farm-equipment specialists may be reported. Sports delegations show 
an increase of slightly less than half their 1954 percentage, and cul¬ 
tural delegations a very slight increase. 

The exchange programs of the European Satellites and Communist 
China appear to be growing more rapidly than that of the USSR. 
Apparently in this medium, as well as in international broadcasting, 
the Satellites and Communist China now are expected to carry a 
greater portion of the propaganda load than in prior years. 

Official and Parliamentary Delegations: Also important during 
1955 was the great influx of Free World parliamentarians to the Com¬ 
munist Orbit (especially to the USSR) and the visits to the Soviet 
Union by various heads of state. Among the countries contributing 
to the sixteen parliamentary delegations that visited the USSR in 
1955 were Austria, Belgium, France, India, Iran, Japan, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Sweden, Syria, and Yugoslavia. Ten United States senators and 
eleven congressmen also visited the USSR, although not officially in 
response to a Soviet invitation. In addition, government leaders of 
Austria, Burma, Canada, Finland, West Germany, India, New Zea¬ 
land, and Norway responded to Soviet invitations during 1955 and 
were given a guided tour of the country. 

Delegation Exchange in the Cultural Offensive. Delegation statis¬ 
tics do not tell the complete story. While the quantity of Communist 
cultural groups involved in 1955 exchanges was not greatly increased 
over 1954, the quality of the delegations definitely was higher. To 
the more advanced countries the Communists sent nothing but their 
finest performers, superb by any standard. These groups received 
almost universal accolades. Wherever they went, the artists and 
sportsmen left behind the impression that their respective Commu¬ 
nist homelands were sincerely interested in cultural affairs and pop¬ 
ular sports, and in this respect, at least, were not too unlike the more 
advanced nations of the West. To anyone witnessing the perform¬ 
ances, it was difficult to imagine the Communists as warlike or aggres¬ 
sive; it was even harder to believe in the existence of an Iron or 
Bamboo Curtain. V. Yakovlev, Deputy Chairman of VOKS, at¬ 
tempted to emphasize this point when he summed up the Soviet 
cultural exchange program in 1955: “True to the ‘Geneva Spirit,’ 
the Soviet Union has, indeed, proved convincingly its desire for the 
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expanding and deepening of cultural contacts, tourism and sports 
ties with other countries.” 24 

One of the most significant and highly lauded Communist cul¬ 
tural exchanges of 1955 was the grand tour of the Peiping National 
Opera. In Western Europe this huge Chinese Communist delega¬ 
tion played before capacity throngs in Britain, France, West Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Finland. Other large groups of Soviet cultural artists participated 
in “Soviet Friendship Month” activities in most Western European 
countries. In Britain the 110-member Bulgarian State Song and 
Dance Company performed for three weeks in April, and the 145- 
member Moisseyev State Folk Song and Dance Ensemble played for 
four weeks in November and December. 

In September the Soviet Union sent a group of dancers and musi¬ 
cians to perform first at the Damascus trade fair and later in Lebanon 
and Egypt. At the same time Bulgaria sent a troupe of forty dancers 
to give recitals during the Damascus fair. In October a group of 
Iranian actors toured the USSR at the expense of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. A large group of Soviet Uzbek folk dancers and musicians ar¬ 
rived in India during December for a six-week tour to include per¬ 
formances in New Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Hyderabad. 

Two small but highly successful Soviet cultural ventures were the 
concert tours of pianist Emil Gilels and violinist David Oistrakh, two 
of the 2,377 Soviet artists and musicians who visited 38 foreign coun¬ 
tries in 1955 under the sponsorship of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
AfEairs. These accomplished Soviet artists played in Western Europe, 
the Far East, and the United States, and received rave reviews. 

In the sports field the USSR sent teams to 20 countries and received 
sports groups from 34. A 30-man Soviet soccer team played matches 
throughout India in January, February, and March. The visit of a 
similar team to Egypt in December resulted in heavy and favorable 
publicity in the Egyptian press. During March a Soviet volleyball 
team toured Iirdia for five weeks; and an Indian team returned the 
visit to the USSR last fall after an earlier extensive tour of Com¬ 
munist China. 

West Germany and the USSR played soccer and hockey matches 
during 1955 for the first sports meeting of these two nations. Many 

24 V. Yakovlev, op. cit. 
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West Germans traveled to Moscow for the soccer matches on special 
trains arranged for by the Communists. The Soviet Union also re¬ 
portedly established sports contacts for the first time with Indonesia, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, and the United States. In Britain, Czech 
athletes held two sports meets with British teams, and Hungarian 
players met British teams in London. In mid-September a 65-member 
British team went to Prague to meet Czech athletes in a return series 
of sports contests. 

The foregoing examples are typical of the ever mounting Com¬ 
munist cultural offensive. The entire pattern gives every evidence 
of a well rehearsed performance. Delegations are given much advance 
publicity and the scene is set perfectly for their arrival. While the 
Communist delegations are abroad, they take advantage of every 
subtle device to identify or endear themselves with the local popu¬ 
lace. They sponsor social gatherings of various kinds, give frequent 
interviews to the press, arrange to decorate local shrines, compliment 
local officials and honor national heroes, and generally exude grati¬ 
tude and humility on all occasions. Every move, in short, apparently 
is carefully calculated to win friends and influence people. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS: PROPAGANDA 
IN THE GUISE OF “FRIENDSHIP” 

In the early and middle twenties, a number of societies professing 
friendship for the young Soviet Union appeared in other countries. 
But it was in 1927 that Communism made the first concerted effort 
to turn these "friendship societies” into tools of Soviet policy. In 
that year these organized groups of Soviet sympathizers were placed 
administratively under an International Secretariat of the Comin¬ 
tern, which promptly directed the various national Communist 
parties throughout the world to take over their leadership and to 
encourage the organization of new societies. 

The “friendship societies" were openly and proudly Moscow’s 
allies until about 1933, when Soviet "popular front” policies re¬ 
quired that these organizations assume an ostensibly non-Party char¬ 
acter. These radically new conditions proved unworkable, however, 
and by 1941 most "friendship societies” were either dissolved or 
dormant. 

When World War II threw the West into a wartime alliance with 
the Soviet Union, the “friendship societies” were given a new raison 
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d'etre , and by 1946 they existed in some sixty countries around the 
globe, according to Moscow. As East-West relations after 1946 be¬ 
came increasingly tenuous, the ‘‘friendship societies” began to en¬ 
counter difficulties in the Free World. Because they were initially 
so openly associated with the Soviet Government and its policies, 
they began to lose the backing of those non-Communists who had 
flocked to them during the wartime alliance. The shrinking member¬ 
ship core eventually consisted almost completely of Communists 
and “die-hard” fellow travelers. 

The ostensible purpose of these groups was therefore made to 
appear more “cultural” in order to attract new groups into member¬ 
ship. Gradually they became in effect “cultural fronts” as the Party 
direction became less obvious. VOKS, the All-Union Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, which represents itself 
as a “semiofficial” agency neither Government nor Party in nature, 
assumed central direction and liaison duties with the various friend¬ 
ship societies. VOKS counterparts in the Satellites and Communist 
China performed similar functions for their many "friendship so¬ 
cieties.” 

Soviet friendship societies functioned in 42 countries during 
1955, according to V. Yakovlev, Deputy Chairman of VOKS. 20 Alto¬ 
gether, several thousand of these groups and their branches probably 
operate in the Free World, including Communist Chinese and Satel¬ 
lite groups. Agents of the cultural and information programs of the 
various Communist states, their ostensible goal is the development 
of peaceful and friendly relations with the Communist Bloc. To fur¬ 
ther their objective, these “societies” maintain libraries and read¬ 
ing rooms and, in some cases, language classes; conduct art and other 
cultural exhibits; sponsor lectures and film showings; publish cul¬ 
tural news sheets and periodicals; and carry on other related propa¬ 
ganda activities. 

VOKS has made of these “societies” one of the major transmission 
belts for Soviet propaganda. In the case of delegation exchange, for 
instance, VOKS is the organ which sends out invitations to "friend¬ 
ship societies” to send a cultural delegation to the Soviet Union. The 
“societies,” in turn, hand-pick a delegation which is bound to return 
from the journey with a glowing account of Soviet domestic achieve¬ 
ment and peaceful international intentions. 

Another illustration of the work of these “societies” abroad oc- 

25 Yakovlev, op. cit. 
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curred in Austria early in 1955. when Moscow finally found it ex¬ 
pedient to remove the roadblocks holding up the Austrian Peace 
Treaty. A wave of Austro-Soviet Friendship Society activities brought 
some excellent Soviet artistic and scientific talent before Austrian 
audiences, almost as if to say, “You have the wrong impression; 
Russians actually are fine cultured people.” At the same time the 
Austro-Soviet Friendship Society branches emphasized that Austria 
was liberated “almost singlehandedly” by Communist troops, and 
that a successful Austrian Treaty would be solely the result of 
Soviet initiative. Moreover, even after all the Soviet occupation 
troops had departed from a finally independent Austria, the Eastern 
part of the country was honeycombed with hundreds of branches of 
the Austro-Soviet Friendship Society. 

During 1955 the numbers and activities of Communist friendship 
societies increased in most of the Free World. In Latin America 
several new “friendship society” branches were established in 
Mexico and Argentina, and Communist “cultural centers” in other 
Latin American countries increased their activities. In the Near and 
Far East this pattern of development was repeated. In Western 
Europe fewer new societies were organized owing to the near satura¬ 
tion level of existing groups. However, Communist “friendship” 
groups in Europe sponsored, if anything, more intensive programs of 
activity than in prior years. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS: 

REFLECTION OF THE ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 

A significant propaganda weapon used by the Communists on the 
economic front to publicize the “marvels” of socialist production 
and its resultant “bountiful life for all” is participation by Com¬ 
munist countries in international trade fairs and industrial exhibits. 
During 1955 Communist nations greatly intensified their activities 
in this field, participating in 68 26 Free World fairs, as compared to 
46 in 1954 and only 15 in 1950-1951 combined. 

This increase is apparently based on a combination of related 
factors. First, the Communists recognize that trade fairs may be used 

26 This figure docs not include those fairs to which Communist "trade teams” were 
sent or in which only their local representatives participated, but those where officially 
sponsored exhibits were held in combination with the attendance of a trade delegation 
tom the Communist country. During the year. Communist countries indirectly par¬ 
ticipated in 15 additional Free World trade fairs through representation by local agents. 




Soviet fair building at Damascus, Syria 
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as an excellent propaganda tool for enhancing the prestige of their 
countries, particularly with the “common man,” through the “selec¬ 
tion” of “typical” production-line consumer goods items—many of 
which they cannot deliver—for Free World “shotvcase” display. 
Second, there is a very real desire by the Communists to negotiate 
trade agreements with countries in the Free World, both to acquire 
foreign exchange and to render these countries economically de¬ 
pendent on trade with the Communist Bloc. And finally, there is an 
opportunity through these fairs to obtain unchallenged entry of 
Communist technical experts and propagandists to Free World 
countries for purposes of acquiring technical information and “woo¬ 
ing” their non-Communist counterparts. 

The avowed objective underlying Communist participation in 
these fairs was revealed by Mikhail V. Nesterov, President of the 
USSR Chamber of Commerce, in an article published in June 1955: 

The international industrial expositions and fairs in which the Soviet 
Union takes an active part play a great role in developing international 
economic ties . . . (and perform) the function of helping to develop 
and strengthen economic relations between the USSR and foreign coun¬ 
tries. . . . 

Soviet participation in such fairs has given business circles, the general 
public, and the scientific world in other countries the opportunity of a 
further acquaintance with the economy and social life of the Soviet 
Union. 27 

Mr. Nesterov proudly cited as additional examples of Soviet trade- 
fair achievement a list of comments gleaned from the visitors’ books 
at various Soviet exhibits. A few of these were: 

This exhibition is an eye-opener! The remarkable achievements of the 
Soviet republics nail the lies circulated about them by lying propaganda. 

Now that I have seen the great achievement of the Soviet Union, I 
understand what it means when a power like the USSR works for peace. 

Two things are felt most vividly at the Soviet exhibitions. That is con¬ 
stant concern for man and an inflexible will for peace. 28 

The statement by Mr. Nesterov and the “selected” comments 
above make evident the propaganda implications in Communist par¬ 
ticipation in Free-World trade fairs. 

In 1955 expense was apparently no object to the Communists in 
trying to achieve their objective. The Soviet Union’s pavilion dom- 

(Italics added.) “USSR at World Fairs in 1954,” Soviet Weekly, June 3, 1955. 

as Ibid. 
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mated the Utrecht (spring) Trade Fair and was without question the 
largest and most spectacular exhibition. Communist China partic¬ 
ipated in the April Lyons (France) International Trade Fair for 
the first time and had the largest and most lavish of all the 5,000 
exhibits—including one from the United States. It was apparent that 
the Chinese were using their exhibit for pure propaganda purposes. 
They would quote neither prices nor delivery dates on the numerous 
commodities displayed as “representative” of Communist China’s 
modern production. No orders were taken and no contracts made. 

The Soviet Industrial Fair in Buenos Aires attracted capacity 
crowds of more than 70,000 daily and was described by the Argen¬ 
tine newspaper La Lpoca as an “exhibition which offers us a glimpse 
into modern Russia and shows us an industrial people and a country 
which ranks among the most advanced nations of the world in tech¬ 
nical progress.” 

The Soviet textile display at the Hyderabad All-India Industrial 
Exposition was by far the most imposing exhibit, occupying 7,000 
square feet of floor space and displaying 250 varieties of fabrics. The 
exhibit was equipped with moving photographic panels illustrating 
the "bountiful life” of Soviet workers. 

At the Casablanca International Fair, the Czechs waged a large- 
scale publicity campaign, using advertisements—up to a quarter- 
page in size—in daily newspapers and large outdoor billboards with 
ads in four colors. Their advertising in the official fair catalogue 
covered one-fourth of the total advertising space. They prepared 
34 brochures, pamphlets, and magazines and at least three book¬ 
lets to hand out to exhibit viewers, explaining the “wonders” of 
Communist society. 

The United States and the USSR both participated in the St. Erik’s 
(Sweden) Fair for the first time in 1955. The Soviet pavilion was 
three times larger than that of the United States, occupying 3,000 
square meters. At the Third Indonesian’ International Trade Fair, 
the exhibits of the Communist Bloc countries dominated the fair 
grounds. At the International Damascus Fair, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist pavilion, covering 2,900 square meters and displaying more than 
2,000 items, was the most impressive exhibit. Visitors to the exhibit 
received an Arabic-language pamphlet or brochure describing the 
Communist regime in glowing terms. Once inside, visitors could 
have memento photos taken of themselves standing at the foot of the 
statue of Mao Tse-tung. 

The extent of Communist Bloc participation in international 
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trade fairs—and the lavishness of the Communist exhibits—dearly 
surpassed the relatively meager United States trade-fair program in 
1955. Yet there was evidence that, despite this, the Soviet Union 
feared direct and equal competition with the United States in this 
field. For example, the USSR withdrew, after having previously an¬ 
nounced its intentions to participate, from the 1955 Tokyo, Paris, 
and Djakarta Fairs. 20 All of these withdrawals came after the 
United States announced its intended participation. Evidently, the 
USSR was unwilling to compete in fairs on an equal footing with 
the United States but instead will participate only where the size 
and scope of its exhibit clearly surpasses that planned by the United 
States. When the Soviet Union does not participate, Satellite coun¬ 
tries are permitted to proceed with their planned exhibits, appar¬ 
ently because the prestige of a smaller country is not so much at 
stake by comparison. Here propaganda motive is again quite obvious. 

There is little question that this Communist economic-propaganda 
weapon did much during the year toward serving Communist ob¬ 
jectives of enhancing the prestige of Communist states and increas¬ 
ing trade with Free World nations. 

Table ig lists international trade fairs and exhibits held in the 
Free World during 1955 in which Communist countries participated: 

TABLE 19 

PARTICIPATION BY COMMUNIST COUNTRIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS HELD IN FREE WORLD 
COUNTRIES IN 1955 * 


Location 

Fair 

Dates 

Orbit Country Participation 
Exhibit Local Agent 

WESTERN EUROPE 




Austria 

Dornbirn 

Export & Sample Fair 

July 29-Aug. 7 

E. Germ., 
Czech, 


Vienna 

Int’l Spring Fair 

March 13-20 

E. Germ., 
Czech. 

USSR, Hung. 

Vienna 

Int’l Fall Fair 

Sept. 11-18 

Czech., Flung., 
E. Germ., 
USSR 



* This list includes only trade fairs and exhibits held in the Free World. 

20 In addition, the USSR withdrew from fairs in Brussels, Salonika, Milan, Geneva, 
Damascus, and Izmir (Turkey). 
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TABLE 19 (Continued) 


Location 

Fair 

Dates 

Orbit Country Participation 
Exhibit Local Agent 

WESTERN EUROPE ( Cant'd) 

% 



Belgium 

Bruges 

Int'l Lace Exhibit 

July 7-Aug. 15 

Czech. 


Brussels 

2nd Int'l Textiles Ex* 
position 

June 25-July 10 

Czech. 

Hung. 

Brussels 

29th Int'l Trade Fair 

April 23-May 8 

E. Germ., 
Czech., 
Hung., Pol. 


Brussels 

35 th Int’l Farm Ma* 
chinery Exhibit 

Feb. 13-20 

Czech. 


Brussels 

38th Int'l Auto & Cy¬ 
cle Exposition 

Jan.15-26 


USSR, 

E. Germ., 
Czech. 

Charleroi 

2nd Int'l Fair 

Sept. 17-Oct. 2 

Czech., 

E. Germ. 

Hung. 

Ghent 

10th Int'l Trade Fair 

Sept. 10-25 

Czech. 

Bulg., Pol., 
Hung. 

Denmark 

Copenhagen 

Int’l Trade Fair 

March 5-April 24 

Czech. 

E. Germ. 

England 

London 

Czech. Class Exhibit 

Oct. 4-Nov. 1 

Czech. 


London 

10th Int'l Printing 
Machinery 8c Al¬ 
lied Trade Exhibit 
(IPEX) 

July 5-16 

E. Germ. 


Finland 

Helsinki 

Czech. Trade Fair 

April 2-17 

Czech. 


France 

Lyons 

37th Int’l Trade Fair 

April 16-25 

Comm. Chi. 

Czech., 

E. Germ., 
Hung. 

Paris 

St. Cloud 

44th Int'l Trade Fair 

Int'l Bldg. Sc Materi¬ 
als Exhibition 

May 14-30 

June 25-July 10 

Pol., 

E. Germ., 

Czech., 

Hung. 

Bulg. 

Strasbourg 

23rd European Fair 

Sept. 3-18 


Czech., Hung., 
Rom. 

Germany 

Cologne 

Int’l Spring Fair 

March 4-6 

Hung. 


Cologne 

Int'l Fall Fair 

Oct. 1-9 

Pol., Hung. 


Frankfurt 

31st Int’l Spring Fair 

March 6-10 

Hung. 


Frankfurt 

38th Auto Exposition 

Sept. 22-Oct. 2 

Czech. 
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Location 

Fair 

Dates 

Orbit Country Participation 
Exhibit Local Agent 

WESTERN EUROPE ( Cont'd) 




Frankfurt 

32nd Int’l Fall Trade 
Fair 

Sept. 4-8 

Hung. 


Hannover 

9th German Ind. Fair 

April 23-May 3 


Hung. 

Niirnberg 

German Toy Fair 

Feb. 26-March 4 

E. Germ. 

Iceland 

Reykjavik 

Czech.-Soviet Fair 

July 2-17 

Czech., USSR 


Reykjavik 

Chinese Exhibit 

July 2-17 

Comm. Chi. 


Italy 

Bari 

19th Int'I Levant Fair 

Sept. 9-27 

E. Germ. 


Bologna 

Int’l Foodstuffs Ex¬ 
hibit 

Oct. 1-15 

USSR 


Bolzano 

8th Int'I Samples Fair 

Sept. 17-27 

Czech., 

E. Germ., 
Hung. 


Milan 

33rd Int’l Cycle & 
Motorcycle Exhib. 

April 12-27 

Czech. 


Milan 

33rd Samples Fair 

April 12-28 

Czech., 

E. Germ. 

Hung. 

Padua 

33rd Int’l Samples 
Fair 

May 29-June 13 

E. Germ., 
Czech., Pol., 
Hung. 


Turin 

Int’l Sports Exhib. 

May25-June 19 

Czech., 

E. Germ. 

Hung. 

Turin 

5th Int'I Technical 
Exhib. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 9 

Czech. 

USSR 

Venice 

Int’l Aircraft Show 

July 18-24 


Czech. 

Verona 

57th Int’l Trade Fair 

March 13-21 


E. Germ., 
Czech., 

Hung. 

Vicenza 

10th Vicenza Fair 

Sept. 3-18 


Czech. 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

2nd Int’l Inventions 
Exhibition 

Oct, 29-Nov. 7 

E. Germ. 


Amsterdam 

34th Exposition of 
Commercial Vehi¬ 
cles, Auto Parts 
(R.A.I.) 

Feb.3-12 


E. Germ. 

Amsterdam 

35th Int’l Exhibit & 
Motorcycles, Scoot¬ 
ers, Motorized Bi¬ 
cycles 

Feb, 25-March 6 


E. Germ., 

Czech., 

Hung. 

Utrecht 

Techni-Show '55 

June 1-10 


E. Germ., 
Czech., 

Hung., Pol. 
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Location 

Fair 

D At ES 

Orbit Country Participation 
Exhibit Local Agent 

WESTERN EUROPE (Cant'd) 

Utrecht 1th Int'l Shoe & 

Leather Fair 

June 13-17 


Czech. 

Utrecht 

filth Int’l Spring Fair 

March 22-31 

USSR, Czech. 

Pol., E. Germ., 
H u ng. 

Utrecht 

05th Int'l Fall Fair 

Sept. 6-15 


E. Germ., 
Czech., 
Hung., Pol, 

Sweden 

Goteburg 

Int’l Medical-Tech¬ 
nical Expos. 

Sept. 17-25 

E. Germ. 


Stockholm 

llth St. Erik's Fair 

Aug. 27-Sept. 11 

USSR, 

E. Germ., 

Czech., 

Hung. 


Switzerland 

Genova 

Atoms Exhibit 

Aug. 8-20 

USSR 


Geneva 

25th Int’l Motor Ex¬ 
hibition 

March 10-20 

, 

K. Gcnn„ 
Czech., 
Hung.. 

Trieste 

Int’l Trade Fair 

June 19—July 3 

Czech., Hung., 
E. Germ. 


Yugoslavia 

Leskovac 

3rd Fair of Textiles 

July 17-21 

Pol., Hung. 


Ljubljana 

1st Int'l Exhibition 
of Wine 

Sept. 3-11 

USSR 


Novi Sad 

Int’l Fair of Agric. & 
Indus. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 2 

Hung., Czerh. 


Novi Sad 

Spring Fair 

March 12-20 

Czech., Hung. 


Zagreb 

47tli Int'l Trade Fair 

Sept. 3-13 

Rom., USSR, 



Czech., 

Hung-., 

Pol., 

E. Germ. 

LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 

Buenos Aires Spring Fair May 2I-Julv 3 USSR 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo Int'I Trade Fair Fall 195'1-Jan. 1955 Czech., 

Hung, 

Colombia 

Bogai-A 2nd Int’l Trade Fair Nov.25-Dec.il E. Germ., 

Czech. 
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TABLE 19 ( Continued) 


Location 

Fair 

Dates 

Orbit Country 
E xhibit 

Participation 
Local Agent 

FAR EAST 





Burma 

Rangoon 

Czech. Indust. Exhib. 

Nov. 18 

Czech. 


Indonesia 

Djakarta 

3rd Int’l Economic 
Fair 

Aug. 18-Sept. 26 

E. Germ., 
Comm. Chi., 
Czech., 
Hung., 
roi., 

Rom. 


Djakarta 

Romanian Exhibit 

Oct. 17 

Romania 


Japan 

Osaka 

CPU. Commodities Ex¬ 
hibit 

Dec. 1-14 

Comm. Chi. 


Tokyo 

Int’l Trade Fair 

May 5-18 

Comm. Chi. 


Tokyo 

Cl’R Exhibit 

Oct. 18-Nov. 3 

Comm. Chi. 


Thailand 

Bangkok 

Constitution Fair 

Dec. 10-18 

E. Germ. 



NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, k AFRICA 
Afghanistan 

Kabul Annual Independence Aug. USSR 

Week Fair 

Belgian Congo 

Stanleyville Indust. & Agric. Fair July29-Aug. 7 Czech. 

Egypt 

Cairn Czech. Exhibit March 24-Apvil 13 Czech. 

Cairo Chinese Products Ex- June 29 Comm. Chi. 

hib. 

Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa Silver Jubilee Fair Nov. 5-Dec. 4 Czech., Hung. 

French Morocco 

Casablanca 10th Int’l Trade Fair April 23-May 8 Czech. 

Greece 

Salonika 20th Int’l Trade Fair Sept. 4-25 E. Germ., 

Czech., 

Hung., 

Bulg. 


India 

Bombay 

Mysore 


Czech. Indust. Exhibit Feb. 4-26 
Dasara Exhibition Sept.-Oct. 


Czech. 

USSR 
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TABLE 19 ( Continued) 


Location 

Fair 

Dates 

Orbit Country Participation 
Exhibit Local Agent 

NEAR EAST, 

SOUTH ASIA, & AFRICA ( Conl'd) 


New Delhi 

Int’l Toy Exhibit 

March 

USSR, Comm. 

Chi., Hung. 

New Delhi 

Indian Indus. Fair 

Oct. 29-Jan. 1, 1956 USSR, Pol., 

Rom., 

E. Germ., 

Czech., 

Hung., 

Comm. Chi. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

3rd Int'l Indus, Fair 

Sept. 16-Oct. 9 

USSR, Comm. 

Chi., 

Czech. 

Multan 

3rd Multan Indus. 
Exposition 

Last half 1955 

USSR 

Syria 

Damascus 

Int’l Trade Fair 

Sept. 1-30 

Czech., 

E. Germ., 

Hung., Pol., 

Comm. Chi. 

T unis i a 

Tunis 

3rd Int’l Trade Fair 

Oct. 15-31 

Pol., I-Iung. 

T urkey 

Izmir 24th Int'l Trade Fair 

NORTH AMERICA 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20 

Bulg., Czech., 

Rom., Pol., 

Hung. 

Canada 

Toronto 

Int’l Trade Fair 

May 30-June 10 

Czech. Poland 

United States 

New York 

Int’l Trade Fair 

May 15-19 

Hung., Czech. 


CHAPTER VI 


ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL FRONT 
GROUPS: DISARMAMENT AND UNITY 

HIGH LIGHTS 

Communist international front groups assumed, if anything, a 
more active role in Communist propaganda activities during 1955 
than in preceding years. Though their blatant claims to be represen¬ 
tative of world opinion and to have sparked all major international 
advances of the year rang hollow, they nonetheless stepped up the 
intensity and volume of their propaganda and agitation, particularly 
that aimed at the peoples of Asia. Major themes during 1955 were 
disarmament and “unity,” the latter directed at "unity of action” 
with legitimate international organizations to achieve Communist 
objectives. The effectiveness of their increased efforts, however, was 
considerably tempered by the sudden switch in the Soviet disarma¬ 
ment line and by the vacillations in the propaganda line in the post- 
Geneva period. 

The World Peace Council (WPC) was responsible for the major 
front activity of the year, although its performance in some respects 
fell short of previous years. One of the principal developments came 
from the WPC-sponsored New Delhi Conference for the Relaxation 
of International Tensions, held in April. At this meeting, a new 
Asian front called the Asian Solidarity Committee was established. 
The Helsinki World Assembly for Peace was held in late June and, 
in general, established the keynote for front propaganda during the 
pre-Geneva period. The WPC-sparked Vienna Appeal, with which 
the WPC sought to influence the London disarmament talks, was 
undermined by the shift in Soviet disarmament tactics and fell far 
short of its expressed goal of a billion signatures, despite repeated 
extensions of the final reporting date. 
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The World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) was mainly 
active in the campaign against German rearmament and to promote 
workers’ “unity” behind the new Communist “charter of trade 
union rights.” March 10 was declared International Fighting Day 
Against the Paris Agreements, and much printed propaganda was 
produced in preparation for this event and for the Conference of 
European Workers Against German Rearmament held the follow¬ 
ing month. Many of the Trade Union Internationals included within 
the WFTU and their secretariats held meetings during the year. 

The World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) and the In¬ 
ternational Union of Students (IUS) were jointly responsible for the 
largest Communist front meeting of the year, the Fifth World Festi¬ 
val of Youth and Students, held at Warsaw during the first two weeks 
of August. This meeting was the standard Communist youth spec¬ 
tacular, with huge parades and mass rallies, a “junior Olympics” 
sports competition, and an endless procession of cultural events and 
speechmaking. 

The principal propaganda event sponsored by the Women’s In¬ 
ternational Democratic Federation (WIDF) was the World Congress 
of Mothers held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in July, after many false 
starts and quick changes of locale. The predicted Second Congress of 
Doctors for the Study of Present-Day Living Conditions, sponsored 
by the World Congress of Doctors (WCD), was canceled after pre¬ 
liminary fanfare apparently failed to rouse sufficient response. The 
expected International Meeting of Journalists also did not material¬ 
ize during 1955 and was finally scheduled by its sponsor, the Inter¬ 
national Organization of Journalists (IOJ), for June of 1956. Over¬ 
shadowed by events at Geneva, the World Federation of Scientific 
Workers (WFSW) held a relatively unspectacular Fourth General 
Assembly at Berlin in late September. 

All told, Communist fronts spent a relatively active, but unsuc¬ 
cessful year: their “disarmament” thunder was stolen by the USSR; 
the Paris Agreements were ratified despite their vehement protesta¬ 
tions; their efforts to promote “unity” with non-Communist organi¬ 
zations went largely unheeded. 
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THE WORLD PEACE COUNCIL: 

RAPID ABOUT-FACE ON DISARMAMENT 

January Bureau Meeting: The Vienna Appeal 

The World Peace Council, in keeping with its leading position as 
a “superfront” in the vanguard of the “peace” campaign by all front 
groups, began the year with two resolutions from its bureau, meet¬ 
ing in Vienna on January 18-19. One was an appeal opposing Ger¬ 
man “militarization” and the other a grandiose signature campaign 
calling for the destruction of all stocks of atomic weapons and the 
prohibition of future production of such weapons. Both were old 
subjects to the WPC, and their sudden resurrection was due to the 
then current debates in the French Senate on ratification of the Paris 
Agreements and to the forthcoming London meetings of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. 

The appeal on (West) German militarization was addressed to 
“all European peoples” and played on latent European fears of 
German aggression. Perhaps its principal purpose, however, was to 
focus renewed attention on the subject by other front groups whose 
campaigns were flagging after the French Assembly debates and ap¬ 
proval late in 1954. 

The Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy!j galvanized the WPC into action on the new signature 
campaign in an article published on January 14, four days before 
the WPC Bureau meeting which drew up the appeal. The article, 
entitled “Struggle Against Criminal Schemes of Atom Maniacs— 
Cause of All Peoples,” included the following directive to the WPC: 

.... The resolute mass actions of the peace supporters and the drawing 
of millions and millions more people of the most diverse political con¬ 
victions and social status into the struggle for banning atomic weapons 
will help frustrate the intrigues of the American atom maniacs. 

A tremendous role in attaining this end devolves on the international 
peace movement. . . . There is no doubt that an all-round intensifica¬ 
tion of activities of the peace supporters will help the peace-loving peoples 
to achieve fresh successes in the fight against the warmongers. . . . 

The new campaign against atomic weapons, called the Vienna 
Appeal, as distinct front the earlier Stockholm Appeal (1950) on the 
same subject and the later Warsaw Appeal (1950-1951) which called 
for a five-power conference, was inaugurated with considerable fan- 
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fare and the frequently repeated prediction that this campaign would 
result in over a billion signatures, as opposed to previous Commu¬ 
nist claims of 482.5 million for the Stockholm Appeal and 600 mil¬ 
lion for the Warsaw Appeal. As yet, there has been no final pro¬ 
nouncement of signature totals; the latest available tally from WPG 
headquarters was 655,963,811 on August 6. Since the drive slacked 
to a trickle early in the year despite the many exhortations by Party 
and front leaders, it is reasonable to expect that the grand total (if 
ever openly announced) will not exceed a claim of 700 million sig¬ 
natures. Even so, there is evidence of substantial padding of figures 
by Communist officials to meet their earlier overoptimistic quotas. 
For example, the final total of North Korean signatures was given as 
6,150,000, substantially greater than reliable estimates of the total 
adult population of North Korea. The final report of Communist 
Chinese signatures also was suspiciously high, over 400 million, even 
allowing for the demonstrated ability of Communist regimes to 
mount full-scale collection drives reaching most of the population. 
Similar padding seems evident in the case of North Vietnam, where 
the Vietnam News Agency claimed 609,195 signatures on April 15 
and less than three months later, on July 13, boosted their claim to 
6,354,048. 

Aside from the number of signatures collected in the Free World, 
which in any case did not exceed 10 per cent of the total claimed 
by the Communists, the fact that the national WPC affiliates were 
able to organize volunteer workers to canvass for signatures on the 
local level testified to the strength of the basic appeal with which 
the front organizations sought to identify themselves. Nevertheless, 
the risk of losing whatever identity with popular causes they had 
gained by being exposed as Communist-dominated did not deter 
these groups from making sudden switches to conform to the Party 
line. In East Germany the signature-collection campaign was sud¬ 
denly side-tracked when it became vital to the Party to demonstrate 
German opposition to the inclusion of German forces in NATO. 
Heinz Willman, Secretary-General of the German Peace Council, 
stated in a January 30 East German radio commentary that the Paris 
Agreements must not be ratified, and added: 

Signatures in support of these demands are already being collected 
in many places. A plebiscite is being prepared which could demonstrate 
to the whole world the German people’s real views about the policy of 
strength, and about the atomic war strategists in Washington and their 
helpers in Bonn. 




“Bail the Bomb” signature campaign exhibit in Austria 
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We in East Germany must do everything to support this movement. 
For this reason the Secretariat of die German Peace Council will propose 
to the Council's plenary meeting that the collection of signatures for the 
Vienna Appeal, originally scheduled for February 12, be called off for the 
time being, and that in the meantime all efforts be concentrated on 
strengthening the people’s movement against the Paris Agreements and 
for the reunification of Germany in peace and freedom. For a victory by 
this movement would at the same time be a victory over those preparing 
for atomic war. 

Among the nearly two hundred delegates in attendance at the 
January WPC Bureau meeting were the usual representatives from 
other front groups, including the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Women's International Democratic Federation, the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, and the International Fed¬ 
eration of Resistance Fighters. Thus, after the meeting ended, each 
of these organizations, as well as others, issued statements and or¬ 
ganized meetings in support of the Vienna resolutions. 

Conference for die Peaceful Solution of the 
German Problem 

On February 6, after the French Government had refused visas to 
some Iron-Curtain delegates who had planned to attend an earlier 
(December) European Conference for the Peaceful Solution of the 
German Problem, at Paris, a second conference was held at Warsaw. 
All told, fifty-one delegates attended, of whom eighteen were 
allegedly from Western Europe. The conference, which was arranged 
by the WPC-sponsored Committee for the Peaceful Solution of the 
German Problem, produced a set of resolutions charging that the 
“spirit of negotiation and reciprocal understanding” between East 
and West would be “ruined” by the ratification of the Paris Agree¬ 
ments and asking instead the simultaneous evacuation of all occupa¬ 
tion troops from Germany, German unification by "free and con¬ 
trolled” elections, and “respect” for the Potsdam commitments. As 
a final threat, the declaration warned that only this procedure would 
permit the signing of an Austrian treaty. 

Asian Conference for the Relaxation 
of International Tensions 

The next major WPC event was the Asian Conference for Relaxa¬ 
tion of International Tensions held at New Delhi from April 6-10, 
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carefully timed to precede and influence the Bandung Conference, 
which began approximately a week later on April 18. This meeting 
reaffirmed the WPC line on Asian issues such as Taiwan (Formosa), 
Korea, Indochina, Goa, Malaya, Okinawa, and so on, and established 
a new front group to be known as the Asian Solidarity Committee, 
described later in this chapter. Specific resolutions stemming from 
this meeting called for: 

1. A 10-power conference on Formosa looking toward its “restora¬ 
tion” to Communist China and the withdrawal of United States 
forces; 

2. A “small international conference” on Korea and the “restora¬ 
tion” of the right of self-determination to the Korean people; 

3. The cessation of “foreign interference” in the internal affairs of 
Indochina; 

4. The “peaceful transfer” of Goa to India; 

5. “Immediate resumption” of negotiations with the Dutch to “re¬ 
turn” Dutch Guinea to Indonesia; 

6. The immediate return of Okinawa to Japan; 

7. “Complete freedom” for the people of Malaya; 

8. A ban on nuclear, bacteriological, and chemical weapons, and the 
observance of August 6, the tenth anniversary of the Hiroshima 
atomic explosion, as a “day of protest” against use of such weap¬ 
ons; 

9. “Absolute and complete opposition” to all military bases in Asia; 

10. Communist China’s admission to the United Nations; 

11. “Normalization” of diplomatic relations between the countries 
of Asia, particularly Japan; 

12. An end to racial discrimination, especially in South Africa; and 

13. Condemnation of the “aggressive policy” of the ruling circles of 
Israel and of the “reign of terror” conducted by the French in 
North Africa. 


The Helsinki Peace Assembly 

The principal WPC meeting of the year was the World Assembly 
for Peace at Helsinki from June 22-29. Originally scheduled for 
May, the meeting was officially postponed on April 27 by the WPC 
Secretariat, which claimed that “important organizations” and 
“prominent persons” who wished to participate had requested its 
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rescheduling. Actually, the postponement more probably was caused 
by three entirely different factors* 

1. Advance notice to the WPC of the May 10 shift in Soviet dis¬ 
armament proposals; 

2. Desire to hold the WPC meeting after the conclusion of the Lon¬ 
don disarmament talks; and 

g. The poor results obtained from the Vienna Appeal signature 
campaign. 

Further meetings of the WPC Bureau were held at Vienna on 
March 11-14 and May 17-18, prior to the assembly. At these bureau 
sessions plans for the Helsinki meeting were laid and statements 
issued to the press. An intense effort was made to establish the 
assembly as a forum “truly representative” of world public opinion 
and to attribute every constructive international development of the 
past few years to the influence exerted by the WPC. 

The assembly was attended by 1,841 persons from 68 countries, 
according to the official report of the sessions. The final act of the 
assembly was to approve the Helsinki Appeal, a resolution tacitly 
claiming responsibility for the meeting at the "summit,” the Geneva 
Agreements, the termination of war in Indochina, the Bandung Con¬ 
ference, the Austrian Treaty, and the Belgrade Declaration. It called 
for an end to the “policy of strength, military blocs, and the arms 
race”; reaffirmed the validity of the Chou-Nehru “principles of 
coexistence”; demanded a four-power conference of heads of govern¬ 
ments to reunify Germany (outside NATO and with "safeguards 
against a revival of militarism”), to arrange for the evacuation of 
foreign troops from Taiwan (Formosa), to ensure implementation 
of the Geneva agreements, and to admit Communist China to the 
UN; and finally urged the formation of a united front of “peace 
movements and big political organizations of Christian or socialist 
tendencies.” 

The assembly organized its “commissions” along UN lines, with 
counterparts to the UN Disarmament Commission, ECOSOC and 
UNESCO, and with two other groups not having direct UN coun¬ 
terparts because the subjects treated were problems only because 
Communist propaganda would have them so. The latter groups 
were the Commission on Military Blocs and Security and the Com¬ 
mission on National Sovereignty and Peace. 

The final statements of these commissions reaffirmed the standard 
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propaganda shibboleths previously mentioned, although with con¬ 
siderably less invective directed against the United States than usual, 
owing to the imminence of the Big Four meeting and to the new 
softer line taken by the Soviet Union in anticipation of these talks. 
The resolutions adopted by the Asian Conference for the Relaxation 
of International Tensions were reaffirmed, and the Bandung Confer¬ 
ence was hailed for its “outstanding contributions to peace.’’ Most 
intei'esting, however, was the statement of the Commission on Dis¬ 
armament and Atomic Weapons, which modified the original WPC 
proposals for destruction of atomic weapons in favor of a “fair” and 
“practical” scheme, which included by the commission’s own admis¬ 
sion the new “Soviet plan” for “the abolition of nuclear weapons 
and for substantial and progressive disarmament by agreed stages, 
both under strict control.” Ivor Montagu, British WPC secretary, 
wrote in the August issue of the Communist Labour Monthly the 
following description of the WPC Disarmament Commission report: 

The report finally adopted by the Commission on this subject [atomic 
weapons] was far more comprehensive than any past product of the 
movement and removes many misconceptions to which these latter have 
been subject; it makes quite clear that the out and out condemnation of 
nuclear weapons is possible only in a framework of general reduction of 
armaments, and agrees that any scheme for the latter must include the 
weapons thought to favor any one group of nations just as those thought 
to favor any other group. 

Thus again the WPC proved its responsiveness to sudden shifts 
in Soviet foreign policy. 

International Rally Against Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons 

With the New Delhi conference resolution on observance of the 
anniversary of the Hiroshima bombing as a “day of protest” against 
atomic weapons, it became evident that an attempt might be made 
by the WPC to “take over” the meeting planned by Japanese or¬ 
ganizations for that occasion. That this was the intention of the 
WPC became increasingly clear as the date for the event approached. 
Applications for visas from WPC delegations from a number of 
countries, including several within the Communist Bloc, poured 
into the Japanese Foreign Ministry, and the Communist press and 
radio began touting the International Rally Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Weapons as support for the Vienna Appeal signature cam- 
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paign and for the activities of “peace forces” everywhere. The Com¬ 
munist media stressed the "representativeness” of the meeting, how¬ 
ever, and emphasized that it was supported by members of all Japa¬ 
nese political parties, by over one hundred different Japanese organi¬ 
zations, by Diet members, and even by Prime Minister Hatoyama 
himself. 

The Japanese Government, concerned by this obvious attempt to 
utilize the Hiroshima meeting as a platform for Communist “peace” 
propaganda, initially denied visas to “peace” delegates from Com¬ 
munist countries, but later was forced to reverse itself and admit 
most of them in the face of a barrage of pressure from Japanese 
front groups and a threatened strike by Sohyo, one of the principal 
Japanese trade-union organizations, reportedly infiltrated by Com¬ 
munists. Finally the Hiroshima city authorities, seeing that the situa¬ 
tion had got out of hand, publicly disowned the world rally on 
August 6, the initial day of the three-day gathering. Thus several 
delegates from Communist countries attended the observance, and 
together with WPC representatives from other countries and Japa¬ 
nese leftist groups managed to pass resolutions calling for a six-power 
(USSR, Communist China, the United States, Britain, France, and 
India) conference to reduce tensions and for opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of atomic weapons in Japan and to the presence there of the 
United States Commission on Atomic Bomb Effects. The final 
“manifesto” also stated that "this conference has given fresh confi¬ 
dence that the demand for the banning of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs [an obvious reference to the Vienna Appeal] is bound to be 
answered, that the forces planning atomic war are bound to be 
smashed . . .’ 


October WPC Bureau Meeting 

The final WPC meetings of the year were small bureau sessions 
held at Vienna on October 12-13 and at Helsinki on December 11- 
13. The Vienna meeting issued a directive to the “peace movement” 
to “follow closely the Geneva Conference [of Foreign Ministers] in 
order to urge public opinion to put pressure on the Governments.” 
This meeting subordinated the Vienna Appeal to the Geneva meet¬ 
ing of foreign ministers, stressing that “the Geneva Conference is 
the central point [of activity] for the Peace Partisans throughout the 
world . . .” E. d’Astier de la Vigerie, of France, acting as deputy for 
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the absent WPC President Joliot-Curie, admitted openly that the 
Vienna Appeal no longer measured up to the new disarmament line: 
“The Vienna Appeal can no longer be the central theme of the 
[Peace] Movement’s activity. It should be bound up with the whole 
question of disarmament, but its fundamental demand remains of 
value.” The Vienna session closed after resolving to “honor” in 
1956 Benjamin Franklin, Mozart, Heinrich Heine, Bernard Shaw, 
Pierre Curie, Henrik Ibsen, Hindu dramatist Kalidasa, Toyo Oda, 
and Dostoevski as “representatives of world science, literature and 
the arts.” 


December WPC Bureau Meeting 

The December bureau meeting spoke of the need for the organi¬ 
zation of a “world campaign for disarmament” and indicated that 
this should be the subject of attention by the full council, a meet¬ 
ing of which was proposed for April 5-9, 1956. “Advocates of the 
cold war” in the United States and Britain were severely criticized 
and blamed for the “lack of agreement” at Geneva. 

The closing appeal of the Helsinki bureau meeting finally exe¬ 
cuted the complete shift in emphasis required to bring the WPC 
disarmament position into line with current Soviet propaganda. 
The appeal failed to call for the destruction of stockpiles, asked for 
in the Vienna Appeal, and instead demanded “a reduction of arma¬ 
ments, an undertaking not to use nuclear weapons, a ban on tests 
of nuclear weapons, and effective control over the implementation of 
these measures.” Thus general disarmament was given precedence 
over a ban on nuclear weapons, and the Vienna Appeal line was re¬ 
versed. 

All told, the World Peace Council fell short of the goals it set at 
the January bureau meeting. The new Soviet disarmament line 
undercut the already faltering Vienna Appeal signature campaign, 
and the new pre-Geneva atmosphere forced the Plelsinki Assembly 
into a diffident rehashing of old lines, further emasculated by the 
exclusion of most of the customary thunder and vituperation against 
the West. To add to the assembly’s troubles, one of the Canadian 
paiticipants, the Reverend D. C. Candy, queried the group on 
whether the WPC was not, in fact, controlled by Communists, thus 
forcing a series of labored explanations from other delegates in an 
attempt to rebut his charge. 
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Even the Hiroshima rally was clouded by the early restrictive 
actions and obvious embarrassment of the Japanese Government and 
by the presence of non-Communist Western participants, who kept 
the affair from becoming a Communist field day. The only meeting 
during 1955 that proceeded with the customary WPC smoothness 
without a predominant bitter note was the New Delhi Conference 
for the Relaxation of International Tensions. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS: 

A LONG BATTLE LOST 

During early 1955 the central activity of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and its subsidiary Trade Union Internationals (TUI’s) 
of workers in different industries was aimed at opposing the Paris 
Agreements, at promoting the WFTU Charter of Trade Union 
Rights, and at furthering workers’ "unity.” The tone of the WFTU’s 
propaganda efforts during the year was set at the Warsaw meeting 
of the WFTU General Council on December 9-14, 1954. At this 
session delegates loudly reaffirmed their opposition to German re¬ 
armament, called on workers to renew their struggle for “peace” 
and the banning of atomic weapons, struck out anew at “exploita¬ 
tion” of workers in “capitalist and colonial countries,” and in this 
connection, lauded the newly prepared WFTU Charter of Trade 
Union Rights as expressing the “natural rights” of all working 
people, whatever their trade-union affiliation. Louis Saillant, Secre¬ 
tary-General of the WFTU, also proposed a conference of represen¬ 
tatives of all European trade unions to oppose “remilitarization of 
Western Germany” and to strive for "general disarmament, better 
living conditions, and peace.” 


International Fighting Day Against the Paris Agreements 

March 10 was later declared by the WFTU as International 
Fighting Day Against the Paris Agreements, and an appeal was ad¬ 
dressed to all European workers to hold mass rallies and signature 
collections on that day to demonstrate their solidarity against the 
re-establishment of German militarism.” Apparently not convinced 
that the German rearmament issue by itself would constitute a 
sufficient cause celebre among European workers, the WFTU gave 
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heavy emphasis to the “heavier tax burden” that would be imposed 
on workers to meet military expenditures if the Paris Agreements 
were ratified. However, even this tactic fell short of mustering a 
significant amount of popular support for the WFTU’s objective. 

Conference of European Workers Against 
German Rearmament 

By the time Saillant’s proposed Conference of European Workers 
Against German Rearmament materialized at Leipzig on April 22- 
24, the ratification issue was dead because the Paris Agreements had 
been ratified and signed by French President Rene Coty two weeks 
previously. Nevertheless, the meeting was held according to schedule, 
although at the last minute its purpose was altered to the “creation 
of a united front of working people against the Paris Agreements.” 
More than 1,000 delegates from 25 European countries were an¬ 
nounced to have attended the sessions and to have heard front lead¬ 
ers dutifully laud the “peaceful intentions” of the Soviet Bloc and 
castigate this attempt by Western “imperialists” to set “brother 
against brother” and to divide “Germany and Europe into two hos¬ 
tile camps, a path leading directly to war, an atomic war with all its 
terrible consequences for mankind.” 

One of the principal reasons for the delay in holding the con¬ 
ference was an attempt to minimize WFTU responsibility for the 
affair by making the initiative appear to come from trade unionists 
in France and Germany. The invitations to the meeting came from 
an “international preparatory committee” in Leipzig. This shallow 
pretense was maintained throughout the proceedings, and the final 
appeal invited all international trade-union federations to join the 
conference sponsors in action against "the misery and disaster which 
threaten the working masses.” 

May and October Bureau Meetings and 
Anniversary Celebration 

Shortly after the Conference of European Workers Against Ger¬ 
man Rearmament, a meeting of the WTTU Executive Bureau was 
held on May 10—14 a *- Moscow. This meeting had as its principal 
objectives the promotion of "workers’ unity” and the planning of a 
conference in 1956 for working women. Also discussed was the ad- 
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mission to the WFTU of new unions from Jamaica and Indone sia 
and the 1955 WFTU budget. 

On October 3, the WFTU sponsored a celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of its founding. This event was marked by meetings and 
rallies in all of the Orbit countries and brought forth a great round 
of laudatory speechmaking on the "achievements” of the WFTU dur¬ 
ing the first ten years of its existence. 

The Executive Bureau met again on October 10-12 in Budapest. 
An attempt was made at this session to renew ties with the Central 
Council of Yugoslav Trade Unions, which had been dutifully ex¬ 
pelled from the WFTU after Tito’s expulsion from the Cominfonn. 
The proposed international conference of women workers was tenta¬ 
tively scheduled for June 14-18, 1956, in Vienna. Another proposal 
sought to take advantage of the "Geneva spirit” and called for a 
“united front” with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (IFCTU), in the light of the “more favorable condi¬ 
tions for the improvement of relations and cooperation between 
trade unions of different trends. . . .” The meeting concluded with 
a call for more active WFTU struggle in the UN and a letter to the 
UN Assembly tvhich demanded “a positive solution to the problem 
of disarmament” and the approval of the Bandung resolutions on 
national independence, freedom, and peace. 

Joint Meeting of Bureau and TUI Officials 

The final WFTU conference of the year was a joint meeting of 
the Executive Bureau and the Trade Union International leaders 
held at Prague on December 5-6. Stress again was laid on develop¬ 
ing “unity,” and the importance of exchanging trade-union delega¬ 
tions, also discussed in the earlier 1955 Bureau meetings, was 
re-emphasized. The TUI's were urged to prosecute the “demands 
and interests” of the working people more actively in the various 
industrial committees of the ILO and to press for the adoption of the 
WFTU “Charter of Trade Union Rights.” 

Trade-Union International Meetings 

Throughout 1955, the various TUI’s held their meetings. The 
Second International Conference of Building, Wood and Building 
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Material Workers was held in East Berlin from March 17-23. On 
April ig-16, the International Conference of Public and Allied Em¬ 
ployees met in Vienna and created a new TUI of Public Service 
Establishments and Allied Trades. A conference of young leather, 
shoe, and fur workers was held at Warsaw concurrently with the 
World Youth Festival from July 31 to August 15. The Second Inter¬ 
national Conference of Food, Beverage, Tobacco, Hotel, Cafe and 
Restaurant Workers met in Sofia, Bulgaria, from September 21-25. 

A number of the TUI’s held administrative committee meetings, 
among them the Agriculture and Forestry Workers (Budapest, 
March 27-29), the Textile and Clothing Workers (Bucharest, July 
1), the Leather, Shoe, and Fur Workers (Gottwaldov, August 25), 
and the Metal and Engineering Workers (Prague, September 8-10). 

Almost without exception, these smaller TUI meetings followed 
the over-all WFTU line, attempting only to adapt it and render it 
more palatable to workers in their respective industries. 

THE WORLD FEDERATION OF DEMOCRATIC 
YOUTH: A FESTIVE YEAR 

The World Federation of Democratic Youth directed its principal 
efforts in 1955 to the Fifth World Festival of Youth and Students, 
held in cooperation with the International Union of Students at 
Warsaw from July 31 to August 15. Early in March the International 
Preparatory Committee held its first reported meetings, and im¬ 
mediately thereafter a mass of printed propaganda on the forthcom¬ 
ing festival began to flood the world. Looming large in the total 
volume of this propaganda was the official newspaper of the Prepara¬ 
tory Committee, Festival, published weekly in a large number of 
languages, and a series of multicolored posters advertising the festi¬ 
val. These publications were sent regularly to a mailing list of prac¬ 
tically every university, secondary school, and youth group through¬ 
out the world. 

This deluge of propaganda continued to increase until the date 
of the festival, after which the flow dwindled to the regular distri¬ 
bution of the WFDY periodical World Youth, the Information Serv¬ 
ice news bulletin, and the customary number of ad hoc propaganda 
tracts. 
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East Berlin Executive Committee Meeting 

The WFDY Executive Committee met in East Berlin on February 
25-28 to discuss the "struggle of youth against the atomic danger,” 
and preparations for the Warsaw Festival. The principal purpose of 
this meeting appeared to be the confirmation and restatement of 
the secretariat’s January 27 declaration subscribing to the WPC’s 
Vienna Appeal. Young people were urged to sign the appeal them¬ 
selves and to participate in signature collections. World Youth 
Week (March 22-29) was designated as the time for "frontier and 
friendship rallies” and for organized competition among youth in 
the collection of Vienna Appeal signatures. 

This meeting of the Executive Committee was in fact held under 
a double cloud. First, the much heralded Latin American Youth 
Festival, scheduled for February 7-33 at Sao Paulo, Brazil, had 
been a distinct failure. The governor of Sao Paulo and Brazilian 
President Cafe Filho banned the event just prior to its scheduled 
convening date, and as a result it was held under wraps and limited 
to the few participants who had already arrived in Sao Paulo. Sec¬ 
ondly, after the Danish Committee of WFDY had issued invitations 
to hold the Executive Committee session in Copenhagen, the meet¬ 
ing had to be moved to East Berlin owing to the refusal of the Dan¬ 
ish Minister of Justice to grant visas to the delegates. 

Warsaw Executive Committee Meeting 

The next WFDY meeting of consequence was the meeting of the 
Executive Committee at Warsaw on July 27-28 just prior to the 
festival. This session was of particular significance because here the 
WFDY heads established the line to be followed at the festival. Fur¬ 
ther, it was the first meeting following the Geneva "summit” Con¬ 
ference and the adoption of the “Geneva spirit” in Communist 
propaganda output. Thus the general tone of the meeting was a con¬ 
ciliatory one. The WFDY leadership annulled their “erroneous de¬ 
cision” of January 1950 which expelled the Yugoslav youth group 
from the WFDY, and sought to re-establish relations with the Scan¬ 
dinavian youth groups (Denmark and Sweden) which had left the 
WFDY in 1948. Further, the Executive Committee proposed that 
the WFDY strive for “wider contacts” with other youth organiza- 
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tions, including the World Assembly of Youth (WAY), the Inter¬ 
national Union of Socialist Youth, the YMCA, and the YWCA. This 
was an obvious attempt to capitalize on the ‘‘Geneva spirit” to estab¬ 
lish a “united front” of youth groups. 

Other recommendations dealt with changes in the organization’s 
structure and the seat of the secretariat (Budapest). No suggestions 
were given as to a new location for WFDY headquarters, but among 
the proposed organizational changes were the establishment of a 
Liaison Bureau with local commissions, a Culture and Cultural Ex¬ 
change Bureau; and a Bureau for Sports and Games. World Youth , 
the official WFDY monthly magazine, was criticized for propaganda 
“inefficiency,” which was amplified to encompass poor appearance 
and literary content, abstruseness, and lack of local appeal. Still an¬ 
other resolution called for establishing “closer contact” with UNESCO 
and ECOSOC and the restoration of its “category B” (consultative) 
status with these organizations. (The WFDY now has only register 
status). 


Fifth World Festival of Youth and Students 

On August 5, the Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace , For a 
People’s Democracy!, described the Fifth World Festival of Youth 
and Students at Warsaw, as “an event of immense international sig¬ 
nificance . . . “a noteworthy landmark in the development of 
the democratic youth movement , , , and “a shining demonstra¬ 
tion of the indestructible will of the forces of youth to achieve unity 
on a national and international scale. . , .” The festival, which 
lasted for two weeks from July 31 to August 15, unquestionably 
was less than the glowing account in the Comiform journal, but was 
nevertheless the biggest Communist-front spectacular of the year. 
According to Communist press reports, over 30,000 persons from 
nearly 100 countries attended the event; however, a heavy percent¬ 
age of these were from Poland and other Communist states. 

An idea of the bedlam of events prevailing at the festival is best 
conveyed by looking at the record of 547 “concerts and artistic per¬ 
formances” alleged to have been held there. Each day saw a new 
spectacular, such as the mass parade of country delegations with 
national flags, during which the small “United States delegation” 
was reported to have raced out to embrace the Soviet delegation 
ostentatiously. Various special observances took place, among them 
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“Hiroshima Day” (August 6) and “Girls” Day (August 10). In addi¬ 
tion, there were special meetings of youths from the “five great 
powers,” from Europe, from Asia, from “colonial and dependent 
countries,” and from the “world peace movement.” 

The festival dosed with an “appeal” to the youth of the world 
which incorporated the familiar Communist catch phrases on dis¬ 
armament, peace, prohibition of atomic weapons, and unity. After¬ 
ward, many of the delegates took guided tours of the USSR, Com¬ 
munist China, or the Satellites, while others attended the WFDY 
Council meeting immediately following the festival or the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Students Council meeting nearly two weeks later. 

Warsaw Council Meeting 

From August ij to 20 the WFDY Council held its annual meeting 
in Warsaw. The meeting was better attended than usual because 
many of the delegates and observers were already in Warsaw attend¬ 
ing the festival. The agenda was largely a rehashing and applica¬ 
tion of rubber-stamp approval to the resolutions passed at the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee meeting held just prior to the festival. However, 
the council also discussed the intensification of activities in colonial 
countries, increased support for WPC activities, greater participa¬ 
tion in the next (195*7) World Youth Festival at Moscow, and cele¬ 
bration of the WFDY tenth anniversary on November 17. In addi¬ 
tion, the council approved new resolutions to support a 1956 meet¬ 
ing of representatives of girls' organizations; to hold meetings of 
youth working in various industries (in cooperation with the 
WFTU); to sponsor two new youth periodicals, one on cultural ex¬ 
change and another on sports; and to discuss revision of the WFDY 
statutes to permit “limited” affiliation with the WFDY by groups 
which approved only a part of the organization’s program. This 
latter move presumably would further the “united front” tactics 
endorsed earlier by the WFDY 

The meeting closed after electing a new forty-five-member Execu¬ 
tive Committee and admitting nineteen new organizations to the 
WFDY. Bruno Bernini, Italian Communist youth official, was re¬ 
elected president of the federation. The new WFDY members gen¬ 
erally consisted of small Communist-front youth groups from Argen¬ 
tina, Belgium, Canada, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, France, India, 
Japan, Martinique, Nigeria, San Marino, Togoland, and Uruguay. 
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Other Meetings 

WFDY meetings during the remainder of 1955 were of little con¬ 
sequence. Regular WFDY "summer camp” sessions were held in 
Romania during late August and September. November 10, the 
WFDY tenth anniversary, was observed by scattered meetings and 
by the issuance of an appeal from the secretariat addressed to “youths 
and girls of all countries.” The appeal called for intensification of 
the “struggle for the prohibition of weapons of mass destruction, for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, for the reduction of armaments, 
for collective security of the peoples and for talks on all international 
problems.” It concluded with a reminder that “the Geneva spirit 
must prevail in all countries.” Thus the WFDY’s program on dis¬ 
armament was pulled into line with the Soviet proposals, and WFDY 
propagandists were cautioned not to be heavy-handed, but to take 
advantage of the new Geneva “atmosphere.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS: 

A PLEA FOR UNITY 

As with the WFDY, the principal event of the year for the Inter¬ 
national Union of Students (IUS) was the Fifth World Festival of 
Youth and Students at Warsaw. All previous IUS events of the year 
were aimed at publicity or plans for the festival, with the exception 
of the issuance of directives encouraging student participation in the 
WPC-sponsored Vienna Appeal. The IUS Executive Committee met 
in early March before the festival, and immediately after the festi¬ 
val the Council met at Sofia, Bulgaria. A conference of Asian stu¬ 
dents planned for late 1955 failed to materialize and was finally 
postponed until May 1956. 

‘Seminars” were held during 1955 for students of architecture, 
medicine, agriculture, education, literature, and cinematography, the 
last two during the course of the Fifth World Festival. 

March Executive Committee Meeting 

The IUS Executive Committee met at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
fiom May 3—6, to endorse the WPC Vienna Appeal and enlist student 
support in signature collection. At this meeting the Executive Com- 
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mittee also proposed a Conference on International Student Coop¬ 
eration for 1956 to which IUS, COSEC, 1 and other national student 
unions would be invited and which would discuss “cooperation on 
economic questions affecting students, the realization of faculty 
activities, the responsibility of the international student movement 
towards the students of colonial countries, problems of student ex¬ 
changes, etc.” A third resolution called for increased IUS activity 
with students of “colonial and dependent countries” in order "to de¬ 
velop a feeling of the responsibility of the student community to 
support these students in their basic demands for full national inde¬ 
pendence as a prerequisite for the development of a full and free 
educational system." 

In connection with the call to support the Vienna Appeal, the 
Executive Committee set forth an eleven-point action program for 
student organizations to follow. Briefly, this program included par¬ 
ticipation in all “ban the bomb” activities, the holding of meetings, 
discussion groups and conferences, preparation of exhibits and arti¬ 
cles for the student press, dispatching of student delegations to call 
on parliamentarians, and the organization of petition and letter¬ 
writing campaigns. 

Fifth World Festival of Youth and Students 

Details of the festival were described earlier in the WFDY section, 
and require no further amplification here, except to mention that 
the IUS annual summer sports competition and the seminars for 
students of literature and cinematography were held in conjunction 
with the festival. IUS staff members devoted a major part of their 
activities during the first six months of the year to the festival pre¬ 
paratory committee and its publication, Festival. 

Sofia Council Meeting 

Ten days after the end of the Fifth World Festival and a week 
after the WFDY Council meeting (which some of the IUS Council 
members attended), the IUS held its annual council meeting at 
Sofia, Bulgaria. Jiri Pelikan, IUS president, delivered a report on 

1 Coordinating Secretariat of National Unions of Students, the non-Communist inter¬ 
national student group comprised of national student unions that disaffiliated with the 
XUS. 
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the organization’s activities and “main tasks” for the coming year 
which established the keynote for the session. Pelikan suggested that 
IUS activities be concentrated toward the Fourth World Student 
Congress scheduled for Czechoslovakia in 1956, and also called for 
further IUS effort in "democratization” of higher education, inten¬ 
sifying solidarity with students in “colonial and dependent coun¬ 
tries,” cultural activity, faculty activities, student exchange, sports, 
relief activities, and publications improvement. Last but not least, 
he asked for “even greater efforts to achieve cooperation and unity 
on a national and international scale . . . in other words, work 
toward a united front with COSEC and its member student unions. 
This appeal corresponds to the WFDY call for “unity” with non- 
Communist organizations. The reason for the IUS desire for unity of 
action with COSEC is apparent in the attendance at the last COSEC 
Conference, which included fifty-two of the seventy-odd national 
student organizations in the world. 

Other important developments at this council meeting included 
the announcement that a new Colonial Bureau was to be set up, the 
proposal that various new faculties be established within the IUS 
administrative hierarchy, and a call for the Yugoslav student or¬ 
ganization to reaffiliate after its expulsion at the time of Tito's 
break with the Cominform. 

THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION: UNWANTED MOTHERS 

The Women’s International Democratic Federation sought dur¬ 
ing 1955 to broaden its membership base by appealing to mothers 
throughout the world to protect their children from the peril of 
atomic warfare. With the WFDY putting special emphasis on girls 
and with both the WFDY and the WFTU proposing 1956 meetings 
for women, it appears that women are the unwitting targets of an in¬ 
tensified Communist-front campaign now under way. Although the 
activities of the WIDF in 1955 were small compared to those of the 
other major Communist fronts, they were large in comparison with 
previous years and showed promise of considerable future develop¬ 
ment. 
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Geneva Council Meeting 

The WIDF Council held its annual meeting at Geneva from Feb¬ 
ruary 9 to 13. The discussions centered on ways and means to 
strengthen the unity of women throughout the world in the face of 
the “mounting danger.” The delegates, which reportedly represented 
forty-four countries, went through the standard routine of describ¬ 
ing the activities of the women’s movement in their countries, then 
turned to the WIDF’s future tasks in “the struggle for peace, inter¬ 
national friendship, and the rights of women and children." Prom¬ 
inent on the agenda were preparations for the World Congress of 
Mothers scheduled for July. The new Secretary-General, Angiolla 
Minella, spoke on the necessity for establishing new women's or¬ 
ganizations in India, South Africa, Japan, and Nigeria. 

International Women’s Day 

Principally in the Communist countries, International Women’s 
Day (March 8) was made the excuse for mass meetings, rallies, and 
celebrations replete with flowers and oratory. The Cominform jour¬ 
nal of March 4 contained a directive pointing up the “significance” 
of the event: 

. , . Women, who constitute half of the world’s population, are play¬ 
ing a mighty part in the struggle to uphold and strengthen peace and 
the security of the peoples. . . . 

. . . The life and activity of Soviet women is an inspiring example. 
. . . The conditions of women in the Soviet Union provide a glowing 
proof of the truly democratic character of die Soviet system. . . . 

. . . The Communist and Workers Parties consider it their duty to 
strengthen the democratic women’s movement in every possible way, to 
render it effective assistance and support. . . . 

... In capitalist, colonial and dependent countries, the Communists 
are working tirelessly to explain to women their role in the struggle for 
peace and democracy; they are active in defense of women’s rights, and 
are helping in a practical way to strengthen democratic women’s organi¬ 
zations. . . . 

Thus, the Cominform seized this opportunity to muster Com¬ 
munist support for the WIDF and to emphasize anew the "leading 
role” played by the Soviet Union in all party and front activities. 
Despite this fanfare emanating from behind the Curtain, however. 
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International Women’s Day was generally just another day for 
women in the outside world, and Free World countries went ahead 
to celebrate their conventional days honoring women at the regular 
time and in the regular manner. 

World Congress of Mothers 

As early as April, the publicity superstructure for the July World 
Congress of Mothers was being laid by the various WIDF national 
affiliates. Preparatory committees were formed in several countries, 
and advance national mothers’ meetings were held in a few of these. 
In others, the “representative” national meetings were largely the 
figments of Communist propagandists’ overactive imaginations after 
hastily called and sparsely attended rump meetings of Communist 
women Party members. The French Communist newspaper L’Hu- 
manite reported on February 21 that the council of the French 
WIDF affiliate Union des Femmes Francises had voted to hold the 
World Congress of Mothers at Paris in July. However, the French 
Government indicated opposition to the Congress, and on April 22, 
Tass reported that the meeting would be held in Copenhagen. 
Again there was apparent official opposition, this time on the part 
of the Danish authorities. The New China News Agency on May 
ig, the Prague radio on May 29, NCNA a second time on June 1, 
and Warsaw radio on June 5 all reported again that the event 
would be held at Paris. Still later, Tass and NCNA reported that the 
Congress would take place in Lausanne, Switzerland, instead of Paris, 
because the French Government had informed the preparatory com¬ 
mittee that it could not guarantee visas to all delegates. 

Thus, after much last-minute shifting of venue, the Congress was 
finally held at Lausanne from July 7-10. The central theme of the 
meeting was announced to be mothers united “for the defense of 
their children, against war, for disarmament and for friendship 
among the peoples.” More than 1,200 delegates from 66 countries 
were reported to have attended the session, which heard the stand¬ 
ard Communist diatribes on peace, coexistence, the horrors of 
atomic war, disarmament, Formosa, the Western “policy of strength” 
and great-power negotiations. The final appeal was addressed to the 
participants of the Geneva Conference of Heads of Government and 
asked for a “peaceful solution” to all disputed international ques¬ 
tions, a system of collective security based on the “Bandung resolu- 
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tions for peaceful coexistence,” large-scale general disarmament, a 
ban on production and tests of atomic weapons and destruction of 
existing stocks "under control,” "broad international cooperation” 
in the peaceful use of atomic power, and “measures guaranteeing 
international cooperation in the economic, social and cultural fields.” 

At the same time a similar appeal was directed to the United 
Nations, and a permanent Committee of Mothers was established 
under the chairmanship of Anclrea Andreen, a notorious Com¬ 
munist-front leader, vice president of the WIDF, member of the 
WPC, and a member of the WIDF germ-warfare commission that 
was sent to North Korea. 

November Bureau Meeting 

The next "VVIDF meeting of any consequence was the bureau 
meeting held in Moscow on November 5. This meeting teas marked 
by the increased propaganda sterility common to all front groups 
after the Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers. The same themes 
evident at the World Congress of Mothers appeared again, but the 
criticisms were dissociated from diatribes against Western states 
and instead were blamed on unidentified groups influential on 
Western policy. 

The WIDF outlook for 1956 is one of greatly increased and di¬ 
versified activity, much of which will be with women members of 
other front groups. The direction and outcome of WIDF efforts to 
lure more women into the peace movement, however, will hinge 
largely on what new propaganda tack Moscow decides to take in 
the coming year. 

THE ASIAN SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE: 

A NEW COMMUNIST FRONT IN ASIA 

Origin 

A new major Communist front stemmed from the WPC-sponsored 
Asian Conference for the Relaxation of International Tensions. 
Named the Asian Solidarity Committee (ASC), and presumably 
Asia-wide in its representation, this front appears to be one of a new 
group of mass organizations devoted exclusively to a region or area. 
It may well take over much of the WPC mechanism in Asia. 
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The Solidarity Committee appears designed to rally Asians around 
new symbols of friendship to the Soviet Orbit and hostility to the 
Atlantic community. Its program is intended to draw the Asian coun¬ 
tries into a new pattern of activity and association during an era 
when old colonial controls are diminishing and the Asian countries 
are trying to find a place in the sun. In this process, slogans of 
“peace” and “liberation” may be subordinated to those of “unity” 
and “cooperation.” The committee will probably agitate specifically 
for diplomatic agreements among the Asian states, perhaps even a 
security pact. It will no doubt bring up again the matter of a general 
Far Eastern Conference. Last, but not least, it will attempt to rally 
mass opinion to accept the USSR as a full-fledged “Asian” nation. 

Organization and Control 

Organizationally, the new committee has attempted to draw in 
wide non-Communist representation, but maintain Communist con¬ 
trol through concealed fractions. A detailed study of its inaugura¬ 
tion in Japan and India suggests that the ASC will attempt to seek 
quasi-official status in each non-Communist country and to pursue 
“people’s diplomacy” in international relations. The presence of 
parliament or diet members on its rolls suggests that these organiza¬ 
tions will'be special targets for infiltration and influence. In India 
the organization may have found a new Madam Sun Yat-sen in the 
person of Mme. Raincshwari Nehru, wife of the uncle of the prime 
minister. 

To all outward appearances, the new organization will be acti¬ 
vated by the usual control mechanisms of the Communist front. In 
true Communist fashion, the international Asian Solidarity Com¬ 
mittee has been formed of members of the presiding committee at 
the New Delhi conference, to which are now added members of a 
permanent secretariat. This secretariat will theoretically comprise 
representatives of the USSR, Communist China, Japan, the Colombo 
powers, and the Arab States. 

ASC national committees have been established in India and 
Japan and the Communist countries—the USSR, Communist China, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam. Sufficient details are available, 
therefore—especially from Japan—to form some notions of the struc¬ 
ture and functions of the new organization in each country. 
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In many cases, consistent with the subtle shift in emphasis from 
“peace” to “solidarity,” the new organization appears to be taking 
over the apparatus and personalities of the national peace commit¬ 
tees or councils. In the Communist countries, the Solidarity Com¬ 
mittees are evidently the Peace Committees wearing another hat. 

In the non-Communist countries, however, the Solidarity Com¬ 
mittees appear to be direct extensions of the Preparatory Commit¬ 
tees set up for the New Delhi conference. To the degree that these 
latter have drawn in non-Communists and even conservatives, the 
Solidarity Committees now are truer “fronts” and the Communist 
faction controlling them is somewhat better camouflaged. Recent 
inaugural “solidarity" conferences in Japan and India were at¬ 
tended, for example, by representatives of non-left-wing organiza¬ 
tions and by foreign diplomats. 

By attracting non-Communist representation, especially members 
of parliaments or diets, the new national committees clearly are 
posing as democratically chosen national representatives in a way that 
the “peace councils” cannot. Consistent with this fiction, they appear 
ready to seek quasi-official status and are prepared to pursue “people’s 
diplomacy’’ to the fullest. The Japanese Solidarity Committee thus 
will attempt to influence Japanese Government diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions with Peiping and Moscow and will attempt to seek Japanese 
commitment to the Chou-Nehru “five principles” and the “area of 
peace." The Indian Solidarity Committee has already, on October 27, 
addressed an appeal to the Foreign Ministers at Geneva, speaking in 
the name of the “whole Indian people.” 

In the process of broadening representation, the Communists have 
followed principles reaffirmed at the Stockholm conference of June 
1954, and have not yielded an iota of control. The Japanese Solidarity 
Committee, for example, is composed of three guiding organs—a 
board of directors, a board of advisors, and a “representative com¬ 
mittee” (the last apparently the true executive body). In each case, 
personalities unpracticecl in the Communist game are well sur¬ 
rounded by known Communists, consistent fellow travelers, and 
veteran "fronters." The chairman of the Solidarity Committee is a 
member of the Diet and of the Liberal-Democratic Party; but the 
vice chairman is a left-wing socialist with long associations with the 
World Peace Council. 

The “new” Asian personality assumed by the solidarity organiza- 
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tion is exemplified in Madame Rameshwari Nehru, president of the 
Indian Solidarity Commitlce. It is no coincidence that the Indian 
Communists, mindful of the prestige gained for the Chinese Com¬ 
munists by the support of Mine. Soong Ching-ling, should have at¬ 
tempted to enlist a person with the name and family affiliations of 
Mme. Nehru. Previously unafiiliated with Communist or left-wing 
organizations, and apparently moved by a sincere interest in peace, 
Mme. Nehru was persuaded in 1954 to attend the Stockholm Con¬ 
ference and to participate in various peace rallies and meetings since, 
including Llie Delhi WPC gathering in April. The loan of her dis¬ 
tinguished name to the “solidarity” cause not only has added prestige 
to that cause in the eyes of many Indians and Asians; more impor¬ 
tantly, it has enhanced the facade of quasi-officiality claimed by the 
new committee. 


Character and Program 

The Asian Solidarity Committee is dedicated in the broadest sense 
to uniting Asians in a common sense of kinship to the Soviet Orbit 
and of hostility to the countries of the Atlantic community. Its 
present slogans are designed to play upon negative emotions inherited 
by Asians from the rapidly dying era of “colonialism,” to identify 
Communism with the hopes of Asian countries to become modern 
and strong, and to exploit Asian fears of war and military involve¬ 
ment. 

The Solidarity Committee is thus committed in certain respects 
to running against present currents of Asian opinion—the quest for 
true "internationalism” manifest at Bandung, a prevailing attitude 
on the part of marry Asian nations that colonialism in Asia is rapidly 
passing, and pride in the rich cultural diversity of tire continent. At 
the same time, its tactical program, as revealed in the Japanese and 
Indian Communist press, is one possessing vigor and appeal. That for 
Japan, for example, appeared in Ahahata of November 5, as follows: 

Programs of the JASG include (1) propagation of the spirit prevailing 
at the Asian Nations Conference and the Afro-Asian Conference, (2) 
preparation for participation in or cooperation with necessary interna¬ 
tional conferences, (3) investigation into matters of common interest, 
exchange of information, inter-communication and introduction of affairs 
in various countries, (4) promotion of cultural, economic, scientific and 
technical exchanges, (5) exchange of goodwill missions, and (6) activities 
and cooperation toward prohibition of nuclear bombs and disarmament. 
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Meanwhile, the following plans are now under way to promote the 
cause of Asian solidarity: 

1. Japanese experts on geography will be sent to tire international 
geographic seminar to be held in India in January 1956. 

2. A group of promoters for the holding of a two-week Asian architects’ 
conference in Tokyo next year has been organized. 

3. Japan Council of Youth Organizations has planned to hold an Asian 
youth conference and is appealing to India and other countries for their 
cooperation. 

4. Japan was represented in the international preparation meeting for 
an Asian students’ conference. 

5. Moves to invite Prime Minister Nehru, Mine. Pandit, Kuo Mo-jo, 
and others to Japan are underway in various circles in the country. 

6. Fisheries, scientific, economic, and cultural circles are respectively 
planning to hold international conferences and promote interchange of 
culture. 

The November 6 New Age account described the following pro¬ 
gram for India: 

After proposing' general measures for the revitalization of Asian cul¬ 
tures, including the reform of the educational systems, the Indian Soli¬ 
darity Committee: 

Recommended to the Sahitya Academy and the National Book Trust to 
take up translations of ancient and modern classics of Asian countries 
for publication in India and translation into other Asian languages of 
the best Indian works; 

Recommended to the Lalita Kala Academy to follow up its initiative 
in preparing an International Exhibition of Buddhist Art for next year, 
by organizing an annual travelling exhibition of ancient or modern art 
of the various countries of Asia; 

Recommended to the Sangeet Natak Academy the holding of an annual 
Asian Film Festival, periodic festivals of Asian dance arts and music, 
and the compilation of a library of gramophone records of Asian music 
and folk songs; 

Recommended to the Ministry of Education to give special attention to 
the writing of Indian history in the light of India’s actual relations with 
other Asian countries “in order to bring out the inter-Asian cultural 
ties established in the past, against the imperialist misinterpretations,” 
to establish schools for Asian and African studies in all universities and 
exchange of teachers of other Asian languages, that all facilities be given 
to research scholars in Indian history and culture to visit other Asian 
countries, and the proper representation of scholars in Indian history 
and culture in government delegations to Asian countries. 

The Commission recommended the formation of a permanent Cultural 
Section of the Asian Solidarity Committee for the implementation of 
these aims. 
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By way of a final appraisal of the potential of the new organiza¬ 
tion, it should be noted that its program appears designed to g a i n 
certain immediate ends: 

1. To propagate the notion that Asian countries do in fact have a 
common tradition and "shared experience, ’ especially with Com¬ 
munist China and the USSR, through numerous devices, including 
exchanges and visits at all levels of society. 

2. To shift attention subtly from war, as emphasized in the "peace” 
campaign, to this shared experience and to make the Solidarity 
Committees appear as quasi-ofheial spokesmen for the new “con¬ 
cert” in Asia. 

3. To agitate for a Far Eastern conference of the Geneva type and 
for an understanding among the attending states, the latter perhaps 
even dignified as a security pact. To attempt through (he Solidarity 
Committees to plant delegates friendly to the ConununisL cause at 
such a conference. 

4. In keeping with the principle of exchange, to call for Asian con¬ 
ferences of all types, high on the list of which is an Asian economic 
conference. 

5. To identify the Solidarity Committees increasingly with parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in Asia, as a means of influencing and pene¬ 
trating formal governments in the area; and to draw into them all 
social and political elements from the Asian countries. 

6. To reorient the influential socialist parties of Asia toward philo¬ 
sophic acceptance of Soviet foreign policy and Soviet internal eco¬ 
nomic practices. 

7. To identify the USSR in the minds of Asians as an Asian country 
and, through cultural exchange and publicizing of economic aid, 
to make the Soviet Orbit countries appear as the true proponents 
of Asian freedom and progress. 

OTHER INTERNATIONAL-FRONT GROUPS: 

A STUDY IN REPETITION 

The activities of other Communist international-front groups in 
general repeated the patLern set by the World Peace Council. Their 
principal efforts during- 1955 therefore centered on prohibition of 
atomic weapons, disarmament, opposition to German rearmament, 
and on utilizing the "Geneva spirit” in an effort to form united 
fronts with legitimate groups in their various spheres of influence. 
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International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

The International Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) held 
a Conference of Asian Democratic Lawyers in Calcutta from January 
25 to 30. Tiiis meeting concentrated on the “violations and contra¬ 
ventions" of international law posed by United States “occupation” 
of Formosa, UniLcd States atomic tests in the Pacific, and the “rav¬ 
aging of Burmese territory by Chiang Kai-shek’s troops." Other re¬ 
ports were read on the Vienna Appeal and on the live principles of 
coexistence. The final resolutions dealt with these matters, along 
with the “status” of women and “civil liberty." The IADL on April 
13 attempted to hold a bureau meeting at Rome, but was frustrated 
by the failure of the Italian Government to grant visas to three Com¬ 
munist Orbit delegates. The meeting was later held at Vienna on 
April 24, and centered its attention on the Vienna Appeal and the 
“problem of peaceful coexistence, examined from the point of view 
of international public rights.” 

International Organization of Journalists 

On January 6, the Prague radio announced that an “initiating com¬ 
mittee for a broad international meeting of journalists” had issued 
an appeal for a late 1955 meeting. The International Organization 
of Journalists spent the next few months in a futile attempt to con¬ 
vince non-Communist journalists that the IOJ was not sponsoring 
the meeting, but merely "endorsing” it. Some members of the ini¬ 
tiating committee, argued the IOJ, were not IOJ members. Further¬ 
more, the initiating committee was open to suggestions as to time and 
place for the meeting. This was an obvious attempt to reach un¬ 
affiliated journalists and those in the International Federation of 
Free Journalists, the non-Communist journalists’ organization. 

The initiating committee met in Berlin from June 6 to 8 and 
laid plans for the meeting, which was postponed at the "suggestion” 
of the Soviet delegate to early 1956. The agenda for the conference 
adopted by the initiating committee aL this session was further evi¬ 
dence that the IOJ intended an all-out effort to reach journalists 
oulside the IOJ. The meeting was stated as intended to reach “all 
journalists, regardless of their political and religious views or na¬ 
tional origin,” and the discussion points carefully avoided the stere- 
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otyped Communist agenda topics in favor of such innocuous items as 
the “assuring of objective and truthful information," “broad inter¬ 
national cooperation among journalists,” and “finding ways Lo im¬ 
prove working conditions of journalists.” 

The IOJ Executive Committee met later in Sofia on October 17 
and 18 and approved the agenda proposed by the initiating commit¬ 
tee. Following the lead of the other fronts, it also revoked its previous 
decision Lo expel the Yugoslav journalists’ organization from the 
IO J. On the day following the Executive Committee session, an IOJ 
Bureau meeting was held at Sofia. The principal action taken was a 
propaganda move to give assistance to North African journalists 
“suffering during recent events in North Africa” and to grant $1,000 
to the families of each of the journalists killed in the crash of the 
Kashmir Princess. 

International Federation of Resistance Fighters 

The International Federation of Resistance Fighters (FIR), the 
Communist-front “veterans' ” organization, spent the year finding- 
occasions to promote the WPC Vienna Appeal and denounce Ger¬ 
man rearmament. These were the principal themes covered at its 
Warsaw bureau meeting on January 23-25, on its International Day 
of Liberation (April 1), at its International Liberation Rally (April 
30), on Resistance Fighters’ Week (September 17-2-1), at iLs Buda¬ 
pest Executive Committee meeting from September 24-27, and on 
its International Study Days at Brussels from October 22-23. The 
FIR also proposed to find ways to protect the “rights" of members 
of the resistance and to institute an “international resistance prize.” 
Throughout 1955, the FIR engaged in heavy-handed propaganda 
decrying the revival of “Nazism and the Wchrmacht." in West Ger¬ 
many as a result of the ratification of the Paris Agreements, utilizing 
emotional appeals such as the “revisiting” of conccntration-camp 
sites by former internees of the Nazis. 

Committee for die Promotion of International Trade 

The Committee for the Promotion of International Trade (CPIT) 
held only one international meeting during 1955, a bureau meeting 
at Vienna from July 25-27. However, a considerable amount of 
activity and travel was conducted between officers of the various na- 
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tional CPIT affiliates, principally with a view to promoting bilateral 
trade between Free World and Communist states. The CPIT 
Bulletin , later renamed International Trade as a result of a resolu¬ 
tion passed at the Vienna bureau meeting, served as an instrument 
to record each of these interchanges and to encourage further bina¬ 
tional “cooperation” in this field. Communist countries were always 
ready to receive these “trade” delegations and equally ready to 
accept invitations to send delegations of their own to the Free World. 

The bureau meeting took little definite action, but instead listened 
to speeches on the new “more favorable” atmosphere for East-West, 
trade as a result of the Geneva Conference of Heads of Governments. 
The CPIT went on record as favoring the removal of “all barriers 
standing in the way to healthy economic relations between nations,” 
and not so subtly pointed out that the “role of the East as a vast and 
stable market and supplier of valuable raw material, foodstuffs and 
industrial goods is particularly great today when the countries of the 
West are showing signs of economic instability.” 

World Congress of Doctors 

The World Congress of Doctors (WCD), another front spawned by 
the WPC, busied itself during the first few months of the year with 
propaganda centered around its special "medical commission” to 
Japan. This commission intended to hold an International Medical 
Conference on Radioactivity in Japan during February, but later 
decided in favor of a longer conference from May 30 to June 12. 
The WCD commission sought to lure reputable Japanese physicians 
into their meetings and investigations to lend prestige to their final 
pronouncements, but were largely unsuccessful. The commission 
traveled to Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Kyoto, Osaka, and Tokyo, revisit¬ 
ing blast scenes, and examined the Fukuryu Maru and medical rec¬ 
ords on its crew. It concluded with a series of meetings announcing 
its “findings” on "acute radio-active disease, hereditary defect, mental 
disorders, effects of the Bikini hydrogen bomb, treatment of radio¬ 
active disease and civil defence.” The commission concluded, of 
course, “that explosions of atomic and hydrogen bombs should not 
be allowed to be repeated and that the use of atomic energy should 
be limited to peaceful and constructive purposes.” The report was 
issued with perfect timing just one week before the WPC Helsinki 
Assembly. 
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World Federation of Teachers’ Unions 

The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE), which is 
affiliated with the WFTU, arranged several small regional teachers’ 
meetings during the year in preparation for the World Conference 
of Teachers scheduled for 1956. The FISE also was instructed by its 
Administrative Committee, meeting in December, 1954, to celebrate 
October 1 as International Teachers’ Charter Day. In addition, the 
Administrative Committee proposed that the FISE arrange for radio 
broadcasts originating in the Satellites to “popularize” the FISE and 
to "improve contacts between teachers in the democratic [Commu¬ 
nist] and capitalist countries.” 

World Federation of Scientific Workers 

The only international meeting held by the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers (WFSW) in 1955 was the Fourth Plenary Meeting, 
held in East Berlin from September 23 to 25. Approximately forty 
delegates and forty observers attended the session, which proposed the 
holding of an International Scientific Conference on Atomic Dangers. 
This conference was needed, according to the WFSW directorate, to 
“complete the work” begun by the Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, to seek methods to prevent atomic warfare, 
to discuss the “scientific aspects” of a ban on atomic weapons, and 
to inform the public on “questions of vital importance.” Frederic 
Joliot-Curie, French Communist, atomic scientist, and president of 
the WPC, was reelected president of the WFSW. 

International Broadcasting Organization 

The International Broadcasting Organization (OIR) spent a rela¬ 
tively inactive year. Representative only of Communist Bloc radio 
personnel, the OIR came to life on March 24 when it called for 
“resolute support” for the WPC Vienna Appeal and on April 16 when 
it issued a statement on the crash of the Kashmir Princess, blaming 
the incident on the “treachery” of “U.S. and Chiang Kai-shek 
agents,” who “want to prevent the holding of the Asian-African Con¬ 
ference at all costs.” 

The annual plenary meeting of the OIR was scheduled to begin at 
Leipzig on November 21, but to date no detailed report of the pro¬ 
ceedings has appeared. 






CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FAR EAST: A NEW 
APPROACH TO ASIA 


HIGH LIGHTS 

Asia, as a region possessing vasl diversity of culture, a long history, 
enormous area and population, and complex problems and dynamics, 
came in a unique way to occupy the attention and energies o£ Com¬ 
munist planners in 1955. The current Communist "preoccupation” 
with Asia appears to reflect more an increasingly elastic and less dog¬ 
matic approach to the whole Free World than it does the conven¬ 
tional Communist interpretation of a new “revolutionary upsurge” 
in Asia. 

Intrinsic lo Communist Asian policy in 1955 was a fundamental 
reorientation of Lenin’s theory of colonialism. In making their visit 
to South Asia, and in offering aid Lo the Near and Middle East, Bul¬ 
ganin and Khrushchev acknowledged the emergence of a postcolonial 
era in Asia (Malaya being the only entire country still under tradi¬ 
tional colonial rule). Though the term “regenerate” is reserved by 
Communists for the fully neutralist states, Moscow or Peiping did not. 
hesitate to make diplomatic approaches Lo such countries as the 
Philippines, whose “independence” is viewed as only formal. 

World Communist policy in East Asia today is carried out chiefly 
through the mechanism of statc-to-state relations. During 1955, the 
interests and activities of the Communist parties were progressively 
subordinated to the purposes of the Soviet-Chinese Communist dip¬ 
lomatic offensive. Systematic moves were made to remove the stigma 
of subversion from the reputations of many of the Communist parties 
in East Asia, to eliminate the taint of foreign control, to acquire 
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legality or to refurbish their appearance as "legitimate” parties 
operating democratically within present constitutional systems. This 
observation applies variously to the Communist parties of Japan, 
Indonesia, Burma, and Malaya (as well as to that of India in South 
Asia). 

The major function of the Communist parties in support of the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive is the pursuit of "people’s diplomacy.” 
This term represents not only the campaign to undercut the formal 
diplomacy of the Free World but also the vast effort to influence 
Asian opinion through exchanges of ideas, people, and culture. 

The chief local Communist resources for molding opinion and 
carrying on cultural exchange are the Communist-front or mass or¬ 
ganizations. In order to facilitate mass agitation in support of world 
Communist policy, Asian Communists have created several new, 
peculiarly Asian organizations, including an Asian Trade Union and 
an Asian Solidarity Committee. The latter organization appears de¬ 
signed to rally Asians around new symbols of friendship to the Com¬ 
munist countries and to draw East Asian peoples into new patterns 
of activity and association during an era when old associations ap¬ 
pear to be dissolving. 

Consistent with the attention devoted to Asia per se, "solidarity” 
and “unity” now appear to rank a close second to "peace” as Com¬ 
munist rallying- cries for the Asian masses. In keeping with this shift, 
the new Asian Solidarity Committee appears prepared to absorb 
many of the functions and much of the apparatus of the Peace Liaison 
Committee of the Asian and Pacific Regions—that is, the Asian com¬ 
mittee of the World Peace Council—and its national affiliates in Asia. 

Though the association of truly "socialist” countries (the Soviet 
Orbit) continues in Communist eyes to be the highest form of inter¬ 
national relationship, the “area of peace and solidarity” in Asia is 
a grouping possessing increasing meaning to Communists. Especially 
provocative are Communist references to the "concert” of the three 
great professed true “Asian” powers—the USSR, India, and Com¬ 
munist China. 

In the point-counterpoint of Asian Communist policy, the posses¬ 
sion of armed force continues in several areas to be a necessary foil 
to preachments of “nonviolence,” “renunciation of force,” or “will¬ 
ingness to negotiate.” The Malayan Communist Party in a recent 
manifesto openly admitted that armed violence has been a “neces¬ 
sary” feature of its policy. There can be no gainsaying, however, that 
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insurrectionist or para-military activities of several of the Far Eastern 
parties suffered a decline, as demands for amnesty and legalization 
of the movement intensified. Even in areas where force continued 
to be an important adjunct of Communist policy, it seemed expedi¬ 
ent to exploit “force in being” rather Lhan the open threat of vio¬ 
lence, 

Though the internal and foreign policies of the East Asian Com¬ 
munist countries—Outer Mongolia, Communist China, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam—continued to be directed Lo the related 
goals of creating national and international strength, the gap be¬ 
tween ostensibly “peaceful” foreign policies and obviously stringent 
internal policies widened in most cases. The distinction was most 
apparent for Communist China, which pushed agricultural collec¬ 
tivization and military build-up at extreme speed. However, it was 
also to be found in North Korea and North Vietnam, whose internal 
policies increasingly follow those of Peiping. 

COMMUNISM IN THE EAR EAST 

Objectives 

Despite the foregoing symptoms of important Asian Communist 
adjustments during 1955, the movement remains dedicated lo t he 
goals of 1954: 

1. To preserve and rapidly strengthen the main base areas in East 
Asia. 

g. To eliminate United States power and influence from the free 
areas of East Asia. 

g. To maximize Communist power and influence in these areas. 

4. To shift from essentially military to essentially political tactics, 
while not hesitating where opportunities are present—as in Laos— 
to use insurrection to expand the Communist territorial base. 

Clearly, any effort to weigh the current metamorphosis of the 
world Communist movement as it relates to East Asia must deal in 
basic and enduring principles of Communist organization and policy. 
Three questions are raised in the present phase by Communist ex¬ 
ternal and internal efforts to encourage the drift of many Asian 
countries to neutralism and socialism: 
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1. Do Moscow and Peiping still envision the violent communization 
of East Asia through the seizure of power by the Communist par¬ 
ties? 

2. Alternatively, do they now admit the doctrinal possibility of the 
“growing over” of countries to Communism (following the hypo¬ 
thetical elimination of the United States from Asia) through an 
evolutionary process in which present ruling elites in Asia are 
subtly influenced to espouse Soviet-type socialism and become 
friendlier with the USSR? Should this be the case, what adjust¬ 
ments in the functions and organization of the Communist parties 
are to be anticipated? 

3. What alterations could be expected in Communist conceptions 
of the cold war and East-West struggle if the Communists accept 
the possibility of a reasonably enduring third force in world 
affairs? 

Admittedly, only fragmentary and inconclusive dues of internal 

organizational accommodations to the second or third alternatives 

are to be found. For instance: 

1. During 1955 several East Asian parties, notably that of India, 
found themselves unable to accommodate quickly to Moscow’s 
apparent guidances. Such problems of communication and disci¬ 
pline would inevitably increase if the parties believe their funda¬ 
mental premises of violent revolution and seizure of power by the 
party itself are being altered. 

2. Many provocative questions are raised by the announced willing¬ 
ness of the various insurrectionist or quasi-insurrectionist parties 
to accept amnesties and to surface clandestine organizations. This 
observation applies in varying degrees to the parties of Japan, 
Burma, and Malaya. 

3. The emergent pattern also calls for Communist support of or 
participation in left-wing government, preferably of both an ex¬ 
treme neutralist and socialist stripe. The Indonesian Communist 
program is the prototype for this tactic. Since it does not cate¬ 
gorically insist upon Communist participation in government at 
this phase, this program raises some question whether the parties 
plan to capture governments through coup d'etat (following neu¬ 
tralization of the armed forces), "fractional” penetration, or a long 
and as yet unspecified “evolutionary” process. 
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4. Closely akin to the foregoing is Lhe problem of ultimate disposi¬ 
tion of para-military and insurrectionist forces which have tradi¬ 
tionally been indispensable aims of Communist parties, especially 
in Asia. This problem was most seriously posed by the apparent 
dissolution of the “Nuclear Defense Forces” of live Japanese Com¬ 
munist Party and the destruction of its documents and weapons. 

To an important degree the answers to these questions were given 
by the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of Lhe Soviet 
Union. The struggle of die individual Communist parlies for power 
is to continue, but not necessarily by violent means. Where the 
party can preserve and extend itself only by violent means, there 
violence shall prevail. Such cases are Malaya and Laos. However, a 
more evolutionary process depending on elective and agitational 
methods may prevail in such areas as Japan, Burma, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia. The final result is still to be a “revolu¬ 
tion” which will indelibly impress upon die affected peoples that 
they are indeed being Coinmunized, and which presumably will 
liquidate the legislative approaches by which the Communists hope 
to gain power. 


Strength and Activities 

The Communist movement of the Far East falls into four tiers 

1. The two Communist, countries which as great Asian powers domi¬ 
nate Lhe Asian movement and provide its main territorial “base"— 
the USSR and Communist China. 

2. The lesser countries of the Eastern Orbit—Outer Mongolia, Com¬ 
munist Nordv Korea, and Communist North Vietnam. 

3. The Communist parties of Free Asia. 

4. The mass organizations. 

Consistent with the above stated objectives, the movement con¬ 
tinued its outward expansion of territory, dominated populations, 
and mass audience in 1955. The southern movement of the Com¬ 
munist “base area” was maintained, through partial consolidation of 
Communist political control over the northern provinces of Laos 
which were designated as regrouping areas in 1954. However, the 
100,000 people of this area cannot yet be considered an addition to 
the fully Communist-dominated population in the Far East, now 
numbering 650 million persons. 
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Communist Party membership in the Far East (including Asian 
portions of the USSR) at the end of 1955 totaled more than 12.4 
million, or well over a million more than in 1954. Nearly all of this 
figure resulted from "internal expansion” of the dominant party of 
the area, that of Communist China with some 8 million members. 
Other parties-in-power which are likewise carrying on vast agita¬ 
tional efforts in the countryside (such as North Korea) also witnessed 
substantial but more gradual growth in party membership. In parts 
of Free Asia, such as Indonesia, where the parties recouped con¬ 
siderable popular support, the growth of formal Party adherents also 
was substantial during 1955. 

There is no precise index for the widening Far Eastern audience 
which heard the Communist message in 1955. Though 450 million 
Far Easterners were alleged to have signed the Vienna Appeal for 
banning atomic weapons, the vast majority of claimed signatures 
were derived from the captive adult populace of Communist China, 
Communist-controlled North Vietnam, and Communist North 
Korea. However, more than 20 million Japanese endorsed the peti¬ 
tion during 1954, before the World Peace Council converted it into 
a world-wide Communist appeal, indicating in one country at least 
the size of the potential voluntary mass audience for Communist slo¬ 
gans of “peace” and "disarmament.” 

Two free countries of the Far East now must reckon with a sub¬ 
stantial bloc of voters willing to support Communism’s electoral ap¬ 
peal. In the Japanese Diet elections of February, 1955, the Com¬ 
munists received roughly 700,000 votes, or a gain of 100,000 over 
1953. The largest electoral following for any Far Eastern party was 
revealed, however, in the Indonesian parliamentary elections of 
September 1955, in which the Communists received more than 6 
million of the 32 million votes cast. 

Both Japan and Indonesia have been fertile proving grounds for 
Communist techniques of mass organization and agitation which 
are now being applied so assiduously throughout the Far East. For 
example, some 400,000 Japanese workers are estimated to be Com¬ 
munists or “fellow travelers,” although the Communist Party directly 
controls only one labor federation of some 10,000 members. At the 
same time, there are indications that Communists exert significant 
influence on the policies of Sohyo, Japan’s largest federation of labor 
with a membership approaching 3,000,000, as well as on the policies 
of other left socialist-dominated unions. In Indonesia comparable 
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figures are even larger. However, no country has been ignored by the 
increasingly quicL effort at proselytizing. Thailand, for example, has 
recently witnessed a subtle campaign of blandishment and economic 
pressure directed both at its leadership and at its rank-and-file. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE EAR EAST 

Objectives 

The justification for this psychological effort may be found in the 
year-end roundups of certain of the Far Eastern Communisl parties 
for 1955. which describe 1955 as a year of fruition of Communist 
world strategy, especially as applied Lo Asia. They view the Bandung 
Conference as the major evenL of the year in that it propagated a 
highly useful belief in Asian-African solidarity, in Communist minds 
directed primarily against the Atlantic Community, and in that it 
advanced the leadership pretentions of Communist China in Asia. 
They describe the “summit” meeting of July as a victory for the 
"principle of negotiation,” Lliat is, the principle of non-use of the 
superweapons which are an intrinsic feature of United States mili¬ 
tary strength. They believe that the third major event—the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to India, Burma, and Afghanistan—impressed all 
Asians that the USSR is their big “brother” to the north, who offers 
not only friendship and aid but a philosophy of growth and change. 
Communists interpret the consequent solidifying relations among 
the USSR, India, and Communist China as bringing together in 
peaceful amity the population of half the earth. 

Many outstanding problems remain, by Communist definition, to 
darken this bright picture. These include unresolved questions of 
unification of Korea and Vietnam; the problem of United States 
"occupation” of Taiwan; the unresolved problems of Laos; vestiges 
of Western colonialism in Goa, Iran, Macao, and Okinawa; issues of 
United Nations membership for Communist China and Outer Mon¬ 
golia; and other miscellaneous questions, including that of trade 
sanctions against Communist China. 

Both the opportunities and the remaining obstacles justified in 
the Communist mind a more intense yet more subtle effort to woo 
the Asian mentality. Communist Bloc broadcasts to the area in¬ 
creased from nearly 180 hours per week in 1954 to 196 hours per 
week in 1955. Some notion of the expansion in Chinese Communist 
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“people’s diplomacy” may be found in Peiping’s claim that more 
than 4,760 delegates from 63 foreign countries visited Communist 
China in 1955. 


Themes 

Further descriptions and measurement of the Communist propa¬ 
ganda effort in the Far East is best left to the subsequent country or 
regional sections. There are, however, a number of regional Com¬ 
munist propaganda themes which should be noted: 

1. Propagating the belief that the Atlantic Community, and espe¬ 
cially the United States, has no role in the postcolonial futures of 
the Asian countries, and indeed must inevitably hinder the politi¬ 
cal and economic growth of these rising countries, 
g. Insinuating to Asians that as such they possess a heritage of com¬ 
mon hostility to the West and of friendship to the Asian republics 
of the USSR, Communist China, and the Eastern Orbit. 

3. Accordingly creating a basis of common action among Asians that 
will exclude the United States. 

4. Magnifying the friendship among India, the USSR, and Com¬ 
munist China. 

5. Inspiring among countries participating in United States alliances 
a sense of military and political isolation from the bulk of Asian 
countries. 

6. Encouraging the form of neutralism which accepts as its credo 
the “five principles of coexistence” of Chou En-lai and Nehru, and 
imbuing Asians with concomitant acceptance of Soviet socialist 
philosophy as the only answer to their internal as well as external 
problems. 

7. Presenting a balanced and unified picture of both Soviet and 
Chinese Communist aspirations for leadership in Asia. 

8. Arousing sentiments against remnants of Western “colonialism” 
and especially increasing support for Peiping’s position on Taiwan, 
and the Communist positions concerning Korea and Vietnam. 

9. Creating mass sentiment against the United States nuclear weapons 
program and the belief that the United States plans to use such 
weapons against Asians. 

10. Agitating against Western trade restrictions and propagating the 
notion that United States economic aid, as contrasted with that of 
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the “socialist countries,” introduces a new form ol economic colo¬ 
nialism; and specifically charging the United Slates with dumping 
agricultural surpluses in Asia. 

n. Creating the illusion that Asia as a whole once possessed an 
ancient cultural unity and creativeness, which was disrupted by 
Western intrusion into the area. 

12. Propagating the specific belief that Asia gave birth to the great 
religions and their moral precepts, and that if the West were to 
observe these precepts and cease molesting Asia, peace and moral¬ 
ity would be restored to the area. 


MAINLAND CHINA 


COMMUNISM IN MAINLAND CHINA 
Strength 

The most powerful Communist nation in Asia is Communist 
China, which dominates 3,700,000 square miles of territory and 600 
million inhabitants. The Communist Party of China is composed of 
some 8 million revolutionists whose basic doctrines are drawn from 
the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Stalin, as developed and “cre¬ 
atively applied” by Mao Tsc-tung. It has continued without question 
to acknowledge Moscow as the leader of the socialist, camp. 

Allied with, and nearly co-equal to the USSR in the world Com¬ 
munist hierarchy, the Chinese Communist regime represents a 
Soviet-inspired, authoritarian administration. It relies on the USSR 
for the bulk of its military and economic assistance. It has borrowed 
heavily from Stalin’s Five-Year plans for the formulation of its own 
economic scheme of socialistic agriculture and industrialization. Tire 
character of this cultural interchange between Moscow and Peiping 
is most clearly revealed in the manifold directives of the Chinese 
Communist Party which demand that all of mainland China’s in¬ 
tellectual and educational resources shall be utilized to propagandize 
the Chinese people into acceptance of the USSR and its way of life. 
As a consequence, Soviet culture is penetrating today into every nook 
and cranny of Chinese political, social, and economic life. 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA FROM MAINLAND CHINA 

Objectives 

Communist China during the past year sought to achieve two 
primary propaganda objectives, one internal and the other external. 
First, it continued its fundamental policy of indoctrinating and 
educating its huge population to follow without deviation the tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism and to accept without reservations 
the hegemony of the Chinese Communist Party; and secondly, it 
insisted that as one of the world’s greatest powers it could not be 
further denied its rightful place in international affairs, particularly 
at the United Nations. 

These propaganda objectives were basic to the realization of 
Peiping’s current area objectives, such as total elimination of United 
States influence from the Orient, the maximizing of Chinese Commu¬ 
nist power in Asia, the “peaceful liberation” of Taiwan, and the 
greater acceptance by non-Communist Asian powers of Peiping’s 
“nonaggressive” friendship and leadership. 

The uncommitted nations of Asia and the West represent the 
main target for Chinese Communist foreign propaganda. Peiping 
used these countries as proving grounds during 1955 for its cam¬ 
paign to win adherents to the Moscow-Peiping Axis, or at least to 
the concept of an “area of peace and solidarity.” Secondary targets 
were represented by some 13 million Chinese overseas, particularly 
those resident in Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore, 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines, whose loyalty to the mother¬ 
land can generally be exploited for foreign-policy purposes, This 
foreign propaganda even sought to influence non-Communists by 
subtly raising specters of violent action conducive to an atmosphere 
of accommodation to Peiping. Urgent cries were heard that the 
Taiwan issue, for example, must be settled on Communist China’s 
terms. 

Themes 

Whether directed toward foreign or domestic listeners, the primary 
themes of Communist China’s propaganda remained essentially the 
same as 1954, with minor variations to meet local situations. By and 
large, domestic audiences were given local or national themes. Fre- 
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quently mistakes and defects were trealed with considerable frank¬ 
ness, as in the case of Mao Tse-tung’s admission of the critical 
shortcomings in the acceleration of the rural coopcrativization pro¬ 
gram on July 31. Important pronouncements of Communist China 
are generally treated by all media, and by way (if radio broadcasts 
reappear promptly in foreign lands. 

Chinese Communist propaganda for domestic audiences during the 
past year mainly concentrated on three issues: (1) the fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of the First Five-Year Plan; (2) Lhe acceleration of the 
agricultural cooperativizaLion movement and the socialization of 
capitalist industry and commerce; and (3) the uncovering and de¬ 
stroying of counLer-revolutionary elements in the “New China,” 
among which have been included members of the Christian religion, 
notably Catholics; renegade party and government, leaders, such as 
Kao Kang, Jao Shu-shih, and their supporters; Flu Feng, Liang Shu- 
ming, and other “backward” intellectuals; remnants of the "reaction¬ 
ary Chiang Kai-shek clique”; and all those who have opposed Pei¬ 
ping’s program. 

During 1955 Communist China’s over-all propaganda themes 
directed toward foreign audiences changed subtly in tone, if not in 
substance, from the previous year. As noted previously, there was 
increasing emphasis upon Peiping’s “restraint, reasonableness, and 
respectability.” This meant that Peiping in condemning the UniLed 
States concerning Taiwan, or assailing Portugal on Macao, or be¬ 
rating Britain for its stand on Communist China’s membership 
application in the United Nations, was posing more as the aggrieved 
but powerful “defender of law and order” and the “injured” right¬ 
eous Asian nation than heretofore. 

Propaganda themes for foreign audiences during the past year 
included the following: 

1. A broad general appeal for peace addressed chiefly to (he un¬ 
committed Asian nations, urging them to support Peiping’s policy 
of independence and self-determination and actively to oppose the 
United States “war policy.” 

2. Extension of the “five principles of peaceful coexistence” to all 
diplomatic relations between the Chinese Communist regime and 
other nations. 

3. Desirability of settling all international questions by peaceful 
negotiation, with particular reference to such outstanding disputes 
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as United States “occupation” of Taiwan and “interference” in 
China’s internal affairs. 

4. “Warmongering” of the United States as evidenced in its “provoc¬ 
ative” attitude toward Taiwan and the offshore islands, its refusal 
to accept the Soviet proposals on atomic and general disarmament, 
its development of thermonuclear weapons and its rejection of the 
Geneva spirit calling for the reduction of international tensions. 

5. Capitalization on the historical, cultural, and economic relations 
between the Chinese and other Asian peoples, emphasizing simi¬ 
larities of religion, as in Syria, Lebanon, and Burma, or valuable 
economic connections, as in Japan, Indonesia, and Ceylon, to 
create a greater Asian solidarity against the West. 

6. Exploitation of the general desire of all nations, non-Communist 
as well as Communist, to trade with Red China, thereby aiming to 
defeat the United Nations economic embargo and the Nationalist 
naval blockade, to gain diplomatic recognition for itself, and to 
undermine the international position of Nationalist China. 

7. Insistence upon international recognition of its status as a major 
power and of its right to assume Nationalist China’s seat in the 
United Nations. 

8. Enduring friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union, with 
heavy emphasis upon the latter’s economic, sociological, and tech¬ 
nical assistance; also unqualified support for Moscow’s position on 
German unity, European security, and disarmament at the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference; and undiluted approval of such 
Soviet missionary activities in Asia as the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visits. 

9. Support of all world peace offensives calling for peace and the 
abolition of atomic warfare, and condemnation of the United 
States atoms-for-peace program as a deceptive maneuver adopted 
to disguise its war aims coupled with praise for the Soviet hydrogen- 
bomb development program. 

10. Rejection of the concept of “Two Chinas,” an insistence upon 
Taiwan as an integral part of China, and a refusal to allow Nation¬ 
alist China to participate in any bilateral talks held between 
Peiping and Washington on the question of the “liberation” of 
Taiwan. 

11. Promotion of additional East-West contacts as another avenue to 
defeat the United Nations “economic blockade policy” and to 
bring about its own United Nations admission. 
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12. Contrast between its own renunciation o£ force in the settlement 
of foreign issues and the refusal of the United States to apply the 
same principle in its “occupation” of Taiwan and “intervention” 
in China’s internal affairs. 

ig. Maintenance of greater solidarity between Moscow, New Delhi, 
and Peiping, including mutual support for one another's claims to 
the rendition of the Portuguese "provinces” of Goa in India and 
Macao in China. 

14. Treatment of the "summit” meetings at Geneva as the com¬ 
mencement of a “new stage” in international relations greatly 
desired by the war-torn world and which continued to grow de¬ 
spite United States “obstructionism” and the intransigent attitude 
of the Allied foreign ministers toward Soviet proposals for German 
unity, European security, and disarmament. 

15. Exacerbation of latent tensions existing among the democratic 
nations of the West, particularly in the NATO grouping, by 
relentless exploitation of political and economic differences. On 
common issues there are no apparent detectable major propaganda 
differences between Communist China and the USSR, although 
obviously Peiping speaks more on issues of local interest than does 
Moscow and sometimes more with the voice of the great “Asian” 
power. 


Vehicles for Dissemination 

Media Outlets: Communist China maintains a highly centralized, 
thoroughly organized propaganda machine. This organization is the 
largest of its kind in the Far East, boasting 3,790,000 Party propa¬ 
gandists in January 1953 and more than 8 million by the close of 
1 955 - tty virtue of Marxist-Leninist theory and practice, every mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party of China must be a propagandist or 
agitator. Apparently the aim of the Party is to place at least one 
agitator among every xoo citizens at the mass level. 

Although Communist China has no ministry of propaganda, its 
propaganda activities are carried out through the Party’s propaganda 
department and such organs of the State Council as the Ministries of 
Culture, Education, and Foreign Affairs and the Commission of 
Overseas Chinese Affairs. The latter organizations have been en¬ 
trusted with the dissemination of foreign propaganda. The Over- 
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seas Chinese Affairs Commission controls the propaganda activities 
directed toward the 13 million Chinese resident in foreign lands. It 
is estimated that in 1955 about $1,000,000,000 was appropriated by 
the Chinese Communist regime for propaganda, both internal and 
external. 

The Chinese Communist propaganda machine makes use of all 
media at its disposal, including cinemas, mobile film-projection 
teams, professional and dramatic companies, theaters, libraries, 
cultural halls and stations, international trade fairs and exhibits, and 
special cultural and economic missions abroad. 

International broadcasts are conducted by the Bureau of Radio 
Broadcasting of the Press Administration in the Mandarin, Halcka, 
Amoy, Chaochow, and Cantonese dialects to Chinese audiences over¬ 
seas; in Mongolian and Tibetan to the ethnic minority groups 
residing in both sides of Red China’s northern and western borders; 
and in Burmese, Indonesian, Thai, Tonkinese, Japanese, Korean, 
and English to other nations in Asia. 

Communist China publishes a tremendous volume of books, a 
sizable portion of which is destined for foreign consumption. For 
instance, on September 22, 1955, the New China News Agency an¬ 
nounced that 939,960,000 books had been published in mainland 
China in 1954, an estimated 25 per cent increase over the previous 
year. There was no breakdown as to the languages in which the books 
were published, but it was noted that 8,730,000 books were printed 
in the languages of the national minorities. Peiping, however, ad¬ 
vertises that its Foreign Languages Press had published many Com¬ 
munist Chinese literary works, magazines, and pictorials in Russian, 
English, French, German, Japanese, Indonesian, Spanish, and Arabic. 
The bulk of this systematic publication of these state publishing 
houses emphasizes Marxist-Leninist classics, the writings of Mao Tse- 
tung and other Chinese Communist leaders, Soviet scientific and 
technical books, literature, children’s books, and reading materials 
for peasants and laborers, laws of the regime and accounts of the 
birth and rise of the Communist Party of China. 

The Chinese Classical Theater troupe, sponsored by the Chinese 
Communist regime, received a favorable reception from both the 
Communist and non-Communist press during its tour of the Euro¬ 
pean Continent and Great Britain during the past year. It presented 
Chinese classical dramas, mixed with folksongs, acrobatics and 
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dancing, depicted by gorgeously costumed Chinese operatic stars, as 
a propaganda medium to win the attention of foreign peoples to the 
accomplishments of their regime. 

The propaganda impact in Southeast Asia of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist use of consumer goods exports, such as cheap but usable bicycles, 
radios, fountain pens, sewing machines, and clothing was also 
considerable. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies: Communist China continued to 
utilize the manifold benefits of the various fronts and friendship 
societies in its efforts to win over the support of the Japanese, Indo¬ 
nesian, Burmese, Indian, and other Asian or Arab nations. The 
pattern for this cultural interchange was outlined by the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, established by the Chinese Communist Party 
in 1949, which boasted more than 58 million members in 1955 and 
included chapters and local branches in every large city and county. 
This flow of culture is under constant development by Peiping. 

Friendship associations as a propaganda medium have also been 
effectively utilized in India, Japan, Indonesia, and have been par¬ 
ticularly successful in Indochina. For instance, during the one month 
in 1954 devoted to the celebration of the Vietnam-Soviet Union- 
China Friendship, the Vietnam-China Friendship Association was 
reported to have published more than 180,000 copies of 51 books, 
songs, plays, and poems on Red China and other Soviet Satellite 
nations. At the same time it was also reported that the Vietnamese 
Association of Arts and Letters was preparing to publish 15 trans¬ 
lations of the works of Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese Marxist 
authors in commemoration of the Chinese Communist National Day. 

There has been a perceptible step-up also in the interchange of 
cultural and technical missions with foreign nations, both inside and 
outside the Iron and Bamboo curtains, including such diverse areas 
as Japan, Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East. Communist 
China boasted that more than 4,760 visitors from 63 countries toured 
China during 1955. According to latest figures available, the volume 
of cultural exchange achieved between the Soviet Union and Com¬ 
munist China in 1954 totaled 1,438, including 772 Chinese from 
Chinese Communist cultural, social, artistic, and sporting delegations 
who visited the Soviet Union during that year, and more than 666 
Soviet visitors who went to China. 
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Communist China attaches great importance to visiting delegates 
from foreign lands, and a surprising number of them have been ac¬ 
corded the “velvet carpet” treatment by Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
and other high Chinese Communist Government and Party digni¬ 
taries. Peiping attempts to manipulate this flow of cultural inter¬ 
change entirely for propaganda purposes in order to foster among 
its foreign audiences an acceptance of the Chinese Communist cause. 

The China Islamic Association, a Communist-front organization, 
has been assigned the task by Peiping of furthering its Arab-World 
objectives both at home and abroad. In addition to teaching Chinese 
Moslems the tenets of their faith, they also see that their co-religion¬ 
ists are not defiled by “foreign aggressive and reactionary activities,” 
and are taught sound Communist doctrines. Their external activities 
include hand-picking candidates for pilgrimages to Mecca, encourag¬ 
ing leaders of the Arab world to make guided tours of the “New 
China,” propagandizing for the Communist-sponsored world-peace 
movements and extolling Red China to other Arab groups in foreign 
lands as the champion of the Moslem religion, anticolonialism, and 
the “five principles of peaceful coexistence” as enunciated by the 
Asian-African nations at Bandung. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: 

PROPAGANDA PROVING GROUND 

COMMUNISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Strength 

Burma: No accurate figures exist as to Communist strength in Burma, 
which includes both above-ground Communist elements and the 
illegal insurgent movement. While above-ground Communists have 
made no membership claim, overt Communist strength, primarily 
that of the Burma Workers and Peasants Party, is not believed to 
exceed a few thousand. Insurgent Communists have claimed as many 
as 25,000 members but probably do not number more than several 
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thousand. Under constant government-sponsored military pressures, 
the insurgent movement has been reduced to a point where it no 
longer poses a threat to government stability and continues to exert 
primary influence only in those areas under insurgent military 
control. 

Recent indications suggest that at least the most influential in¬ 
surgent group—the Burma Communist Party—has become increas¬ 
ingly desirous in recent months to liquidate its insurgent status and 
resume above-ground activities. 

Thailand: The total membership of the several Communist parties 
which operate in Thailand (of which the Chinese is the strongest) 
cannot be determined. All of the Communist parties are illegal. 
Membership in the small Thai Communist Party probably does not 
exceed a few hundred with influence primarily in the larger urban 
areas such as Bangkok. Membership in the larger Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party may total several thousand with its activities focused largely 
on the Chinese communities. In addition, an undetermined number 
of Vietnamese Communists are operative among the Vietnamese 
minority in Northeast Thailand. Stringent government repression 
of Communist activities has sharply circumscribed Communist power 
and influence. 

Camboclia: Cambodian Communist strength, which includes Viet 
Minh activists, is believed to approximate several thousand whose 
area of influence is restricted mainly to outlying and largely inacces¬ 
sible areas. During the September 1955 elections, the Communist 
Pracheachon Party provided a fleeting indicator of party influence 
when, although soundly defeated, it polled almost 30,000 votes. 

Laos: Available estimates indicate that the strength of the Viet Minh 
controlled “Pathet Lao” armed forces which control two of Laos’s 
northeastern provinces has increased from about 1,000 at the time of 
the truce in 1954 to some 4,000 to 6,000 at the close of 1955. Some 
100,000 of Laos’s 1,500,000 inhabitants live in the two provinces 
which are largely controlled by the Pathet Lao movement, 

Vietnam: The Viet Minh in North Vietnam controls more than 
half of the 25,000,000 inhabitants of Vietnam. Current Viet Minh 
strength in South Vietnam cannot be accurately determined but is 
believed to be substantial, with principal influence in rural village 
areas. 
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Malaya: The outlawed Malayan Communist Party (MCP) has a 
limited number of members and sympathizers, and agents of the 
Chinese Communist Party are in contact with members of the 
Chinese community. The MCP has an estimated membership of 
from 3,000 to 5,000, go per cent of which is Chinese. A widespread 
campaign of terrorism has been carried on by the Malayan Races 
Liberation Army (MRLA), with a membership fluctuating between 
3,500 and 5,000. The undercover Min Yuen organization supplies the 
MRLA with food, funds, shelter, information, and recruits, and has 
an estimated membership of 50,000. 

In Singapore the chief strength of the Communists is to be found 
in the Communist-oriented People’s Action Party (PAP) and in Red- 
infiltrated labor, school, and community organizations. The PAP 
gained 9 per cent of the total vote and won three seats in the April 
contest for twenty-five seats of the Legislative Assembly. 

Indonesia: The Communist Party (PKI) claims a membership of 
500,000 members and candidate members. Although the lumping to¬ 
gether of members and candidate-members gives a distorted concept 
of actual strength, the Party made substantial membership gains in 
1955. In addition, the PKI controls SOBSI, the largest and strongest 
Indonesian labor organization, with an estimated membership of 
750,000. 

Philippines: The Communist Party (PKP) is illegal in the Philip¬ 
pines. The military arm (Huks) of the PKP is estimated at about 
1,200 armed insurgents who still are able to wage sporadic forays in 
quest of food, arms, and funds; to kidnap for ransom, and to commit 
occasional acts of terrorism. Although present Party emphasis upon 
“legal struggle” does not preclude such intermittent armed action as 
the foregoing, major stress is placed upon the infiltration of govern¬ 
ment, civic, education, and labor groups. Popular PKP-Huk support 
continues among some 20,000 inhabitants. However, with Commu¬ 
nist armed forces largely dispersed and isolated by government forces, 
and attempts to gain legal recognition and amnesty thwarted by an 
alert government, the military capability of the PKP in 1955 was at a 
low ebb and its activities predominately clandestine. Members of the 
Chinese Communist Party, who probably number from 2,000 to 
3,000, are in contact with Chinese communities in the larger cities, 
but little has been published concerning their necessarily covert 
activities. 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Objectives 

Communist propaganda during 1955 sharply reflected the current 
area objectives which seek, among other things, the legitimization of 
local Communist parties, the broadening of their popular bases of 
support, the eradication of Western influences, and the closer align¬ 
ment of countries in the area with the Communist Bloc. Inasmuch 
as these objectives have been crystallizing since 1951 and have been 
manifest in the activities of an increasing number of Communist 
parties throughout the area since that time, the introduction of a 
“Geneva spirit” in mid-1955 necessitated no basic reorientation of 
Communist propaganda activities. In fact, the prospect of a new 
climate of reduced cold-war tensions served rather to convince per¬ 
haps wavering elements within the local parties of the efficacy of 
“peaceful struggle” and to reassure local party leaders of the validity 
of seeking less ambitious objectives, for the time being at least, 
within the context of current Asian realities. 

Thus, consonant with area objectives. Communist propaganda 
output during 1955 sought to alter the visage of local Communists 
from one of violent revulsion against everything non-Communist to 
one of critical, but ostensibly constructive, opposition; to make 
common cause with mass organizations wherever possible; to char¬ 
acterize all Western-sponsored activities in the area as “aggressive,” 
“interventionist,” and “imperialistically-inspired”; to shroud the 
Communist Bloc in an aura of “peace and friendliness”; and to foster 
the concept of a community of interests between Asia and the 
“socialist camp of peace.” 


Themes 

As already indicated, the nature of Communist propaganda in and 
to Southeast Asia in recent years, which emphasized the possibility 
and desirability of “peaceful coexistence,” closer relationships with 
the Communist Bloc, and of expanding the area of “Asian peace,” 
necessitated no basic changes in Communist propaganda themes with 
the introduction of the “Geneva spirit” in mid-1955. However, at 
least four modifications of emphasis and approach are noteworthy. 
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First, the concept that the newly independent countries of Asia are 
in fact “fully independent” (politically, but not economically) that 
had been gaining prominence since approximately 1951 received full 
and repeated endorsement in Soviet and Chinese Communist output 
and was more sharply reflected in the activities of the local Com¬ 
munist parties. 

Second, in consequence of this belated recognition of the political 
independence of such states as Burma and Indonesia, there was a 
noticeable tendency to juxtapose the theme of anticolonialism with 
the increasingly prominent theme of “Asian solidarity.” 

Third, there was a sharp increase in emphasis on themes designed 
to encourage closer economic relations with Bloc countries. 

And fourth, a new approach to such overtly pro-Western nations 
as Thailand and the Philippines was introduced, particularly by 
Communist China, whereby these countries are decreasingly casti¬ 
gated as Western “puppets” and are currently being encouraged to 
enter and/or expand diplomatic, cultural, and economic relations 
with Bloc countries in their own interests. Thus, Communist prop¬ 
aganda themes both in and to Southeast Asia during 1955 set forth 
the following propositions: 

1. Peaceful Coexistence: True security for the peoples of Asia can 
be provided only on the basis of the coexistence of states in the 
area, irrespective of differences in their state order. 

2. Anti-U.S.: The United States, in utter disregard for all conse¬ 
quences, follows a policy of “positions of strength,” seeks to prevent 
the recurrence of a major depression at home through a program 
for the development of more destructive weapons that can only 
lead to war, and seeks to extend American control and influence in 
Asia through imperialistically motivated programs of economic aid 
and technical assistance. The United States policy of dumping 
agricultural products in Asia has caused great losses to Asian 
countries. 

3. The ",Socialist Camp” Seeks Peace: The Soviet Union and other 
countries of the “socialist camp” abhor war and seek only the ex¬ 
tension of friendly relations with other countries, regardless of 
political and economic differences, on the basis of mutual ad¬ 
vantage. 

4. The "Unselfishness’’ of Communist Economic Assistance: The 
“socialist camp” is willing to give concrete aid to the Asian coun- 
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tries, which differs from so-called American aid in that there are 
no political strings attached. The "socialist camp” is ready to give 
its aid with the sole objective of assisting those countries in their 
technical and industrial development. 

5. Anti-SEATO: The SEATO Bloc is a weapon of the cold war and 
of the “policy of strength” whereby the West, interested in the 
maintenance of the colonial system, strives to cause a split among 
the countries of Asia and to encroach upon their national sov¬ 
ereignty and independence. 

6. Unresolved Asian Problems: Communist China’s “rights” to Tai¬ 
wan and related islands should be recognized and it should be 
given its “rightful” seat in the UN. Continued negotiations should 
be carried out for the unification of Korea, and the Geneva Agree¬ 
ments should be upheld in Indochina. 

In the special case of Vietnam, where the Communists have sought 
to secure their objectives ostensibly within the framework of the 
1954 Geneva Agreements, Communist propaganda themes have par¬ 
alleled those themes generally prominent throughout the area while 
progressing through three distinct phases in local themes: (1) Until 
mid-May 1955, the date of completion of French military with¬ 
drawals from North Vietnam, major stress was placed on the desir¬ 
ability of restoring “normal economic and cultural relations” be¬ 
tween North and South Vietnam; (2) between May and July 1955 
major stress was placed on the necessity of opening interzonal con¬ 
sultations on July 20, 1955, in preparation for the elections scheduled 
for 1956 which, according to Viet Minh interpretations, were obliga¬ 
tory under the Geneva Agreements; and (3) throughout the re¬ 
mainder of 1955 major stress centered on castigations of the Diem 
Government for its failure to enter interzonal consultations as of 
July 20 and upon the necessity for opening such talks immediately. 
(This included a modification of position on Vietnam in September 
in which coalition proposals ostensibly based on the principle of 
“respect for the varying interests of both zones” were advanced.) 

Within the above framework, major Viet Minh propaganda themes 
during 1955 were as follows; 

1. United States "Aggressive” Intent: The United States “imperial¬ 
ists” seek to establish military bases in South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos aimed at the Pathet Lao forces in Laos and at North 
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Vietnam and Communist China. In addition, they seek to inte¬ 
grate these areas into the SEATO Bloc. 

2. Interzonal Consultations: The "Democratic Republic of Vietnam" 
has repeatedly expressed its desire to open interzonal consultations 
on the question of the 1956 elections, and expects the other signa¬ 
tories as well as ‘‘interested parties” to execute their obligations 
under the 1954 Geneva Agreements. 

3. Elections: The “Democratic Republic of Vietnam” favors free 
elections throughout the whole territory of Vietnam with all 
guarantees necessary for the preparation, organization, and con¬ 
duct of the general elections in particular, and guarantees oE 
freedom of electioneering activities for all political parties, organ¬ 
izations, and individuals. 

4. Inevitability of Unification: The division of Vietnam is temporary 
as specified in the Geneva Agreements. From every point of view— 
historic, political, economic, and cultural—Vietnam is a unified 
and indivisible bloc. Under present conditions, this unity will be 
sanctioned through general elections to be held in July, 1956. 

5. Foreign Policy: The “Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam" supports the policy of resolving international conflicts 
through peaceful negotiations, and seeks to enhance its solidarity 
with the Soviet Union and other “people’s democracies.” Re¬ 
garding Southeast Asia, especially India, Burma, and Indonesia, 
the government is disposed to establish friendly relations on the 
basis of the “five principles of coexistence.” With Cambodia and 
Laos, the government pursues a policy of good neighborly rela¬ 
tions, respects the “neutral” position of these two countries, and is 
prepared to establish friendly relations on the basis of the “five 
principles of coexistence.” With France, the government is dis¬ 
posed to establish and develop diplomatic, economic, and cultural 
relations on the principles of equality and mutual benefits. 

Vehicles for Dissemination 

Media Outlets 

Burma: During the year there occurred a sharp increase in the 
screening of Soviet and Chinese Communist-produced films in com¬ 
mercial theaters, in addition to film showings normally sponsored 
in the information activities of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
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embassies. Communists operate no local radio facilities. Local pro- 
Communist outlets in the Burmese language include one newspaper, 
the Mandalay Ludu, and one magazine, Pyidaivthit. Pro-Communist 
Chinese-language outlets include at least three daily newspapers, 
Jen-min Pao, Chung-kuo Jih Pao , Hsin Yang Kuang Pao , the weekly 
newspaper Sheng-huo Chou Pao , and one major magazine, Nan Kuo 
Hua Pao. Moreover, extensive clandestine publishing activities are 
carried out by indigenous Communist organizations. During the 
period October 1954 to March 1955, Burmese official sources an¬ 
nounced orders to confiscate at least 122 different subversive pub¬ 
lications. 

Literature of Soviet and Chinese Communist origin is available in 
most bookstores, some of which receive these publications postage- 
free and at substantial discounts. The Soviet Union sponsors a book- 
translation program consisting of biographies of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, and novels (some in leather-bound volumes) by important 
Soviet authors, which are available through bookstores at attractively 
low prices. Low-priced Chinese Communist publications of high 
quality are readily available both in the Chinese and in the Burmese 
language. 

The year 1955 also witnessed an unprecedented increase in the 
number of missions, predominately official, both to and from the 
Communist Bloc. Among the more prominent Communist leaders 
to visit Burma during 1955 were Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin 
and Party Secretary Khrushchev, Chinese Communist Prime Minis¬ 
ter Chou En-lai and Minister of Culture and Propaganda Kuo Mo-jo, 
and Viet Minh Prime Minister Pham Van Dong. 

At least five official and three nonofficial Burmese missions visited 
Communist China during the year, including cultural, military, 
economic, religious, and athletic delegations, as well as the annual 
visit by a delegation of overseas Chinese leaders which toured Com¬ 
munist China and attended the October Anniversary celebration in 
Peiping. These missions were reciprocated by the visit of at least 
eight official Chinese Communist delegations to Burma which in¬ 
cluded cultural, religious, trade, labor, agricultural, and communi¬ 
cations personnel. 

At least three official Burmese missions visited the Soviet Union 
and at least one mission visited several Satellite countries. The out¬ 
standing mission to the Soviet Union was that headed by Prime 
Minister U Nu in November, who thus rounded out the series of 
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trips that had taken him to Peiping in December 1954, and to Lon¬ 
don, Washington, and other Free-World capitals in mid 1955. Other 
missions were primarily economic in nature. Two other unofficial 
delegations visited Poland and Finland to attend Communist-front 
meetings. 

Soviet and Satellite missions to Burma during the year were high¬ 
lighted by the Bulganin-IChrushchev visit in December which in¬ 
cluded a trade delegation. Other missions included two Czech and 
one Romanian trade delegations and a Hungarian industrial mission. 

The first Orbit-sponsored trade fair to be held in Burma opened in 
Rangoon in November with the inauguration of a Czechoslovak 
Industrial Exhibition. Display items ranged from earth-moving 
equipment, light and heavy machinery and vehicles, to consumer 
goods. 

Thailand: The Government of Thailand permits no overt organ¬ 
ized Communist activity. With the exception of the normal informa¬ 
tion activities of the Soviet Legation, which publishes a weekly 
magazine in Thai and English, and of one Tass correspondent, who 
services some Thai papers, Communists control no overt information 
outlets. 

The most significant media development during the year involved 
a marked influx of low-priced, but high-quality, Chinese-language 
literature from Hong Kong of Chinese Communist origin. The 
majority of these publications, printed in Peiping, were cultural in 
nature and avoided the question of Communism. Through the intro¬ 
duction of seemingly innocuous publications which run the gamut 
from technical tomes to colorful reproductions of Chinese paintings 
and other cultural achievements, the Chinese Communists hope to 
evade the wrath of the government while at the same time keeping 
alive feelings of pride in the mainland among Thailand’s 3,000,000 
Chinese residents. 

At the same time Thailand has become the target for low-priced 
but attractive consumer goods of Chinese Communist origin which, 
though imported through Hong Kong, serve to promote Chinese 
Communist propaganda objectives by encouraging increased pres¬ 
sures in Thailand for expanded trade with Communist China. 

In addition, covert propagandizing, particulai'ly with literature, 
continues to be carried on, especially within the Chinese community. 
Major local propaganda activities are carried out clandestinely under 
the aegis of the Chinese Communist Party, the Thai Communist 
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Party, and by Communist leadership within the Vietnamese minority 
in northeast Thailand. 

South Vietnam: The Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
permits no overt, organized Communist activity. However, continued 
Viet Minh efforts to extend its “United Front” into South Vietnam 
by infiltrating popular civic, labor, and youth groups are discernible. 
Clandestine propagandizing continues to be widespread, especially 
in rural areas where the primary vehicles of dissemination are crude 
literature and personal contact. The initiation of postal card ex¬ 
changes between North and South Vietnam during the year provided 
an additional vehicle for the dissemination of propaganda into 
South Vietnam. 

Radio Hanoi devotes one hour and forty-five minutes per day to 
special broadcasts directed to South Vietnam and an additional three 
hours and forty-five minutes to other programs in the Vietnamese 
language. In April the Viet Minh radio in Hanoi announced the 
reinstitution of a half-hour daily English-language program to South 
Vietnam for the first time since 1953. In December 1955 Radio 
Hanoi commenced broadcasting one half-hour per week, concen¬ 
trating on the Jarai language, to the tribal population of Central 
South Vietnam. 

Cambodia: There are no known front groups. The small Commu¬ 
nist Party nucleus (Pracheachon) which presented itself in the Sep 
tember elections as representative of the former “Khmer Resistants” 
received approximately 4. per cent of the vote and reverted to clandes¬ 
tine activity. A new Communist newspaper, Krom Pracheachon 
(Popular Group), began publication in January, 1956, succeeding 
the defunct Communist organ Pracheacheat which ceased publication 
October 25, 1955. 

Local broadcasts of Communist origin have not been heard since 
July 1954. However, Radio Hanoi maintains a special Cambodian- 
language program which was extended on August 1, 1955, from one 
half-hour daily to one hour daily. 

Laos: Communist propaganda continues to emanate primarily 
from the Viet Minh-controlled Pathet Lao Movement which con¬ 
trols much of the northeast provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. 
The Pathet Lao publishes two principal periodicals which are cir¬ 
culated primarily within Pathet Lao held areas. The bimonthly Lao 
Itsala (Free Lao) is apparently the authoritative organ of the move¬ 
ment and is freely quoted by Radio Hanoi in commenting on Laotian 
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affairs. A bimonthly newssheet, Khao San (News Bulletin), is essen¬ 
tially an information bulletin devoted to news events in Laos, the 
Communist Bloc and other countries. 

The most notable media development during the year involved a 
marked increase in Pathet Lao dissemination of pamphlets, crude 
propaganda posters, and leaflets in areas outside the two Pathet Lao 
provinces. Occasionally, hand-written letters have been distributed 
in government-controlled areas. The Pathet Lao operates no broad¬ 
cast facility of its own, but Radio Hanoi broadcasts in the Laotian 
language were extended on August 1, 1955, from thirty minutes to 
one hour daily. Pathet Lao agents clandestinely seek to emulate their 
Viet Minh comrades by infiltrating non-Communist groups whenever 
possible in accordance with the programmatic slogan of “broaden the 
National United Front.” 

Indonesia: With a preponderance of its efforts and finances al¬ 
located to propaganda designed to increase its membership and 
extend its influence, the PKI assigned high priority to its publicity 
organs which were assigned a strategic role in the Party’s election 
campaign. Harian Rakjat (People’s Daily) is the foremost Commu¬ 
nist newspaper in Indonesia. With a circulation in excess of 25,000 
(a gain of 10,000 over the preceding year), it consistently reflects the 
Party's stand on ideology and politics. There are a number of other 
smaller Communist-controlled newspapers prepared for local dis¬ 
tribution. Prominent in this group are papers printed in Chinese, 
such as Sin Po, which are circulated primarily within the Chinese 
community. 

The Communists also produce a number of periodicals and pam 
phlets, the most prominent of which is Bintang Merab, published bi¬ 
monthly with a circulation of approximately 25,000. Kehidupan 
Partai (Party Life) is a new publication of the PKI which first ap¬ 
peared in January 1955. In addition, a great amount of Chinese 
Communist periodical literature is freely accessible at practically 
give-away prices. 

Financial difficulties are endemic to the press of minority political 
journals; and to this disease Indonesia’s Communist publications 
were not immune. But in spite of reported financial troubles, the 
major Communist publications not only continued publication 
throughout the year but, in fact, scored significant circulation in¬ 
creases, Although financial data are lacking, it is apparent that 
Communist publications could not sustain themselves solely on the 
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return from subscriptions and limited commercial advertisement. 
This deficit may have been compensated by extortion of large sums 
from wealthy members of the Chinese community. 

Malaya: Operating on a clandestine basis, Communist propaganda 
output in Malay is largely restricted to printed and mimeographed 
newsshcets and handbills. In Malaya proper, no publications with 
mass circulation are controlled by the Communists. Radio, television, 
and motion-picture media are not available to them. As is usual in 
illegal parties, individual contacts are the chief means of spreading 
the Party viewpoint. 

Of the Chinese-language periodicals published in Singapore, nine 
of twelve are leftist or pro-Communist. These periodicals appear 
with a frequency varying from three times weekly to once monthly. 
Thus more than a half-million copies of leftist or pro-Communist 
Chinese-language periodicals are published each month. The Chi¬ 
nese-language daily press has a similar leftist and pro-Communist 
orientation, 

Philippines: Restricted by the vigorous anti-Communist measures 
of the Philippine Government, the PKP is forced to rely upon ir¬ 
regular and unsystematic techniques for disseminating its propa¬ 
ganda. Emphasis is placed on the human carrier to effectuate a 
campaign of whispered rumors designed to give an exaggerated 
picture of Communist strength and a distorted notion of the inten¬ 
tions and capabilities of the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Communist China, Although distribution is sharply limited by 
governmental controls, some propaganda apparently finds its way 
from Communist China. The Party’s chief reliance is upon locally 
typewritten or mimeographed sheets which are distributed on a 
clandestine basis in areas where sympathy for Party objectives exists. 
Efforts are largely directed to influencing the general population in 
areas of Huk activity in Luzon. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies 

An increasingly prominent Communist technique throughout the 
area, which has occupied a strategic role in the activities of Viet¬ 
namese and Indonesian Communists, is the attempted utilization of 
non-Communist organizations, in addition to seemingly innocuous 
Communist-sponsored groups, to further Communist aims. At pres¬ 
ent, overt Communist-controlled and/or Communist-sponsored front 
groups are active largely in Burma, Indonesia, and Singapore. 
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Burma: Major Communist fronts include the Peasants United 
Organization (until 1954 known as the All-Burma Peasants Organ¬ 
ization), a local branch of the World Peace Council, the People’s 
Youth Organization (affiliate of WFDY), the All-Burma Students 
Federation (affiliate of IUS), the Burma Trade Union Congress 
(affiliate of WFTU), the Students United Front, and the All-Burma 
Women’s Freedom League (affiliate of WIDF), all of which enjoy the 
active support and guidance of the Communist Burma Workers and 
Peasants Party (BWPP). The BWPP also supports the activities of 
the Sino-Burmese Friendship Society and the Burma-Soviet Cultural 
Association. In addition, the Student Unions both of Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity and of Mandalay College are currently under the control of 
pro-Communist student organizations. 

Within the Chinese community, Communists control a wide 
variety of front organizations, including the Burma-China Relief 
Association, the Huian Young Men’s Association, the Chinese Youth 
Society, the Chinese Student Union, the Fukienese Association, and 
the Chinese Women’s Association. The Communists also dominate 
and exploit for propaganda purposes such organizations as the Chi¬ 
nese Chamber of Commerce, the Rangoon Chinese-quarter branch 
of the Trade Union Congress (Burma), the Burma-Chinese Shop 
Employees’ Association, the Burma-Chinese Cultural Association, 
the Burma-Chinese Workers and Traders Progressive Association, 
and the Burma-Chinese Teachers Union. The Communists are also 
active in the Chinese schools, many of which they actually control. 

Indonesia: Increased membership in Indonesian front groups in 
1955 was facilitated by united-front tactics and the widespread ap¬ 
peal of the Communists’ national stand. The strongest ally of the 
PKI is SOBSI, the Central Organization of All Workers of Indonesia, 
whose claimed membership is estimated at 750,000. SARBUPRI, the 
Estate Workers Union, with a claimed membership of 400,000, is a 
subsidiary of SOBSI which serves the Party’s cause in rural areas 
throughout the archipelago. The largest Communist-front rural 
organization, the BTI (Indonesian Farmers’ Association), recently 
increased its strength to a claimed 400,000 by absorbing the Indo¬ 
nesian Peasants’ Association. 

The Pemuda Rakjat is a national youth-front organization with a 
claimed membership of 50,000. The largest and most active women’s 
organization in the country is the GERWANI, whose claimed mem¬ 
bership is 450,000. LEKRA, the People's Cultural Institute, is a 
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Sino-Indonesian cultural organization which the Communists used 
rather successfully to develop support for Communist candidates in 
the September elections. The active military history of the PK 1 and 
the current instability throughout much of the country promote 
continuing Communist interest in military affairs. Although involved 
in several veterans’ organizations, the PKI apparently regards 
PERBEPSI as its chief security arm. In addition, there is a local 
branch of the World Peace Council—the Indonesian Peace Com¬ 
mittee. 

In keeping with their nationalist pretensions, Communist efforts 
to woo the Chinese society of 2,000,000 were not widely publi¬ 
cized. The Djakarta Association of Overseas Chinese Organizations 
(CHCTTH) which serves as headquarters for a number of Chinese 
organizations throughout Indonesia is controlled by the PKI. The 
Communists have also successfully infiltrated a number of schools in 
the Chinese community. 

Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, the Philippines: No organized, overt 
fronts exist in this group of countries, excluding the Communist- 
controlled areas of Vietnam and Laos. In all of the free areas, how¬ 
ever, Communist efforts are being directed with increasing intensity 
toward infiltrating legitimate non-Communist organizations and in¬ 
stitutions in line with current Communist tactics. Major successes to 
date in this regard have been scored in Singapore, where Communist 
efforts to subvert Chinese labor and educational groups have been 
enhanced by the rising prestige in Chinese eyes of Communist China. 


JAPAN: DRIVE FOR “NORMALIZATION ” 


COMMUNISM IN JAPAN 
Strength 

The membership of the Japanese Communist Party is estimated at 
approximately 85,000 to 100,000. In addition there are an estimated 
1,000,000 “fellow travelers” and sympathizers who support Com¬ 
munist-inspired or pro-Communist activities to varying degrees. 
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These groups do not include the numberless Japanese who presum¬ 
ably are indirectly influenced by the Communist Party or its network 
of front organizations on controversial issues such as relations with 
the Communist Bloc. However, the Japanese Communist Party has 
not been able to translate this influence into direct support at the 
polls. In the February 1955 general election for the Lower House the 
Party’s candidates received only 2 per cent of the votes, and only 
two Communist representatives were elected. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN JAPAN 
Objectives 

Communist propaganda activities in Japan obviously are geared to 
the support of over-all Communist objectives in the area—both 
long-range and more immediate. Thus, the primary propaganda ob¬ 
jectives in Japan are: 

1. To undermine the United States’ position in Japan and the Far 
East; 

2. To undermine governments which support a close alignment with 
the West or other policies considered detrimental to the Com¬ 
munist Party; 

3. To support, at least to some extent, those governments which 
sponsor certain policies parallel to those of the Communist move¬ 
ment; 

4. To promote a reorientation of Japan toward the Communist 
Bloc; and 

5. To create an atmosphere of popular acceptance of the Japanese 
Communist Party. 


Themes 

Communist propaganda themes in Japan have been geared for 
some time to the inclusive slogan of “peace and independence" 
which reflects the party’s broader objectives and plays upon obvious 
local vulnerabilities. Thus, there has been little variation in major 
themes during the past year. The “summit” Conference at Geneva 
did not mark a watershed in the content of Communist propaganda 
in Japan, although it apparently was a factor in accelerating a trend 
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which had been developing over die past two years. The following are 
the major themes of Communist propaganda in Japan, although they 
are not mutually exclusive and tend to overlap in most propaganda 
output: 

1. Peace: With numerous variations, this theme provides the over¬ 
tones of most Communist propaganda output in Japan. The 
approach is to contrast the so-called “peaceful” policies of the 
Communist Bloc, particularly of the Soviet Union, with charges 
that the United States pursues a “policy of strength” based on 
military alliances which is directed toward further “aggression” 
in Asia. All international negotiations are exploited in terms of 
illustrating this general proposition. 

2. “Normalization" of Relations: This theme is the core of the cur¬ 
rent Communist-inspired “peace offensive” in Japan. The Japanese 
Communist Party, Peiping, Moscow, Pyongyang, and Radio Free 
Japan (a clandestine Communist-controlled transmitter on the 
mainland which ceased broadcasting December 31), have all con¬ 
centrated on promoting the “normalization” of relations between 
Japan and Communist Bloc regimes and on demonstrating by 
numerous overtures the feasibility of closer ties. 

Although this has been a basic theme since the fall of 1954, it 
was intensified during the last half of 1955. Peiping, in particular, 
has made this a predominant theme; and North Korea, although 
late in accepting this position, has placed increasing emphasis on 
the desirability of “normal” relations. Since Japanese-Soviet nego¬ 
tiations opened in London on June 1, there has been a barrage of 
propaganda designed to effect a rapid settlement along Soviet lines 
and a concerted effort to place the onus for “slow-ups” and a 
possible rupture in the negotiations on Japan. 

Moscow, Peiping, and North Korea have accompanied pure 
propaganda efforts with more concrete overtures, including the 
repatriation of Japanese nationals and informal trade pacts de¬ 
signed to depict the possibilities of increased trade. 

3. Anti-United States: In addition to the sweeping charge that the 
United States is pursuing an “aggressive” and “imperialistic” 
course in Asia, Communist propaganda charges the United States 
with exploiting Japan in its own interests and more specifically 
with converting Japan into a “military base.” Propaganda attacks 
are leveled against United States military installations for "taking 
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land away from cultivation” and for “lowering the moral stand¬ 
ards’ of surrounding areas. The United States is also charged with 
responsibility for restricting Japan’s trade with Communist China, 
for preventing the establishment of normal relations with the 
Communist Bloc, and for “undermining” the Japanese economy 
through the sale of surplus United States agricultural commodities 
and emphasizing the production of military goods. 

4. Antigovernment: The Japanese Communist Party has charged 
consistently that the government is subservient to the United 
States and serves as the “moral and political” support of the 
United States “occupation” of Japan. The Party, however, has as¬ 
sumed an ambivalent attitude toward the Hatoyama Government 
until recently. Thus, on the one hand, Party propaganda has casti¬ 
gated the government for its “subservience” to the United States 
and its “reactionary” domestic policies, and, on the other hand, has 
acknowledged the government’s efforts to effect closer relations 
with the Communist Bloc. Both Moscow and Peiping have taken 
a moderate line toward the Hatoyama Government in their efforts 
to promote “normalization” of relations. 

Following the recent merger of the conservative parties, how¬ 
ever, the Japanese Communist Party and Radio Free Japan in¬ 
tensified their propaganda offensive against the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. The merger was referred to as the forerunner of a return 
to a “Fascist” and “reactionary” government interested in “op¬ 
pressing” all progressive forces in Japan. Moscow and Peiping 
noted the merger with some alarm, which suggests a shift in 
propaganda to a more critical view. 

5. Trade Offensive: This theme is an integral part of the broader 
“peace offensive” and the “normalization” campaign. Every effort 
is made to point up the advantages and the possibilities of in¬ 
creased trade with the Communist Bloc. One of the most effective 
weapons in this campaign has been the conclusion of informal 
trade agreements with private Japanese organizations and traders. 
Trade-front spokesmen claim that 12 million dollars in signed 
contracts with Communist China are being held up because of 
international controls on trade with the Communist Bloc. 

6. Antinuclear Weapons: Although the intensity of propaganda op¬ 
posing nuclear weapons and their testing has varied, it has been a 
mounting theme during 1955. The United States importation into 
Japan of “Honest John” rockets capable of carrying atomic war- 
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heads and the recent United States-Japan agreement which would 
provide Japan with uranium for research purposes provided pegs 
for Communist propaganda. Communist propaganda also made the 
most of the anti-A- and anti-H-bomb meeting in Hiroshima, as 
well as the nation-wide signature campaign which collected some 
30 million signatures. At the time of the Hiroshima meeting Radio 
Peiping referred to the A-bombing of that city as the “most out¬ 
rageous massacre in human history.” However, the adverse Japa¬ 
nese reaction to recent Soviet tests may weaken the utility of this 
theme to Communist propaganda. 

7. Asian Solidarity: Although the Communist-inspired propaganda 
campaign on “Asian solidarity” was launched last spring at the 
Asian Conference for the Relaxation of International Tensions at 
New Delhi, it only recently emerged as a theme in Communist 
propaganda in Japan. To date, this theme has been limited to 
publicity about the newly formed Asian Solidarity Committee in 
Tokyo. However, in view of the current Moscow-Peiping emphasis 
on Asian solidarity, the recent propaganda in Japan presumably 
indicates the opening of an intensive campaign to promote the 
“Asian solidarity” movement. 

Vehicles for Dissemination 

Propaganda is one of the most important functions of the Japanese 
Communist Party. The Party’s propaganda apparatus is virtually 
coextensive with Party organization. Propaganda activities are con¬ 
sidered important at every Party level, but more particularly at the 
two extremes of headquarters and local cells. Party propaganda is 
supplemented by additional propaganda from a large network of 
front organizations, including those among minority groups sym¬ 
pathetic to the Communist cause, in addition to the sizable propa¬ 
ganda operations of the Moscow, Peiping, and Pyongyang regimes. 

Japanese Communist Party propaganda machinery, as well as that 
of front groups, is geared to exploit all available propaganda media, 
Publications, including books, periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and pasters, are the principal media of Communist propa¬ 
gandists in Japan. The Party and its fronts also exploit such enter¬ 
tainment and cultural media as films, theatrical groups, music 
groups, discussion groups, and exhibitions of various types. In ad¬ 
dition, the Party and front groups utilize mass rallies and demon- 
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strations, person-to-person contacts, court trials and election cam¬ 
paigns as media to get their propaganda messages disseminated among 
the people. Although the Japanese Communist Party controls no 
radio facilities, it encourages listener's clubs and publishes schedules 
of foreign Communist broadcasts to Japan. Externally Japan is 
subject to a barrage of propaganda broadcasts from Moscow, Peiping, 
and Pyongyang. In addition, during 1955 Radio Free Japan (clan¬ 
destine and Communist-controlled) broadcasted exclusively to Japan. 
These Communist areas also send all types of propaganda publica¬ 
tions and films into Japan. 

Media Outlets 

Publications: As in previous years publications of various types 
continued to be the most important media for propaganda output of 
the Japanese Communist Party. Despite the consolidation of several 
Party propaganda organs, the Party continued to put out about 1,500 
regular periodical publications which have a total monthly circula¬ 
tion of approximately 150,000—a net increase over 1954. 

The Japanese Communist Party continued its efforts to expand 
and improve its publications program. Major developments include 
a further centralization of control both over editorial and over 
management policies, the consolidation of both overt and covert 
publications, a revamped distribution system, and an increase in 
local cell publications. For example, in the reorganization of Party 
headquarters arising from the decision of the Sixth National Con¬ 
ference a Central Editorial Department was set up which is charged 
with coordinating editorial policy throughout the Party’s publica¬ 
tions network. Other publishing activities were consolidated in a 
Central Organ Paper Department. 

The Party has continued its efforts to establish a more systematic 
and dynamic distribution procedure. This has included the establish¬ 
ment of a network of local Book Service Centers staffed by so-called 
“Book Activists” who have received at least six months' special 
training. These “activists” are stimulated by being offered a sizable 
discount as profit. Their job is to increase the circulation of quasi- 
Party and Party publications not only through direct sales but by 
getting such publications placed in regular bookshops. 

Soviet books, periodicals, and newspapers are readily available, at 
least in urban centers of Japan. Soviet publications are sent into 
Japan by airmail through Stockholm twice weekly. The Soviet Union 
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pays the freight, and the various publications are sold at a nominal 
fee, Tomoe Shoji, a commercial house in Tokyo, monopolizes the 
import of these publications, and Nauka-sha, whose members are 
nearly all Communists, is the sole wholesale distributor. Soviet pub¬ 
lications also reach Japan through exchange programs with various 
private organizations and universities. For example, the Soviet Acad¬ 
emy of Science recently announced that it was carrying on an ex¬ 
change of materials with eighty-seven institutions, including Tokyo 
University, and the number of “units” exchanged had shown a 
marked increase over the previous year. 

Books, periodicals, and newspapers from Communist China are 
also available in Japan. These publications are imported by two 
firms in Tokyo and are distributed, for the most part, through front 
groups. Because Communist China, pays the total cost, including 
postage, these publications are distributed free. Institutions in Com¬ 
munist China also carry on extensive exchange programs with their 
counterparts in Japan. 

Books: More than 200 titles of Soviet books are available in Japanese 
translation. Most of these have been translated and published by 
ostensibly "independent” firms, although some are put out by rep¬ 
utable Japanese publishing houses. Translation rights are controlled 
by the Japan-Soviet Translation Council in cooperation with VOKS. 
Priority for translation rights has been given to the Mokuyo Kai 
(Thursday Society) whose member firms are either Communist or 
pro-Communist. Copyright fees are minimal if they are collected 
at all. 

Available translations consist primarily of the selected works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, as well as other Communist theore¬ 
ticians. In addition, books on economics, social science, science, and 
cultural subjects are available. Presumably many books in the Rus¬ 
sian language are included in the various exchange programs. 

Japanese Communist Party leaders and theoreticians, as well as 
many pro-Communists, have written books and articles for period¬ 
icals. A sizable portion of these books are written on conditions or 
developments in Communist China. 

Books received from Communist China are generally translated 
into Japanese, and for the most part include the works of Mao Tse- 
tung, Liu Shao chi, Kuo Mo-jo, and other Party theoreticians and 
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scholars. In addition, a large number of Chinese scholarly books are 
exchanged with universities and research organizations. 

Newspapers and Periodicals: The leading Party paper is the daily 
Akahata (Red Flag), a mass propaganda organ, which has a circula¬ 
tion of well over 100,000. This paper reportedly has increased its 
circulation in the past year by including more popular reading 
matter and by conducting an intense circulation drive. To Kensetsu 
(Party Constructor), a fortnightly publication, is a Party-guidance 
reference organ for local study groups and has a circulation of 
around 20,000. For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! (the 
Cominform journal) appears weekly in a Japanese-language edition 
and has a circulation of 5,000. Zenei (Vanguard), a monthly periodi¬ 
cal, is the Party’s theoretical journal. 

The well known Soviet papers Izvestiya and Pravda axe readily 
available in Japan, at least in urban centers, and in several instances 
are received by universities as part of an exchange program. Period¬ 
icals are numerous and include such attractive ones as Soviet News 
and New Times. Many of the Soviet periodicals sent to Japan are 
English-language editions. 

Chinese Communist newspapers reaching Japan include the Jcn- 
min Jih Pao (People’s Daily) published in Peiping and Ta Rung Pao 
published in Tientsin and Hong Kong. These two newspapers have 
the largest circulation of any Communist Chinese papers sent to 
Japan. The most widely circulated periodicals include the monthly 
Japanese language edition of Jcnmin Chugoku (People's China) and 
the picture edition of the same periodical called Jenmin Gako 
(People’s Pictorial). The former sells very cheaply and is attractive to 
agents because of the high commission rate. It has a circulation of 
approximately 40,000, of which 20,000 is in Tokyo. These publica¬ 
tions are only representative of a wide variety of additional period¬ 
icals which reach Japan, including professional journals. 

News Services ; In addition to publications, Tass news is sent through 
Shanghai and received and distributed by the Soviet News Agency— 
an indigenous front organization. The Japan-Soviet News Agency, 
established in 1954, distributes photographs and other features which 
are sent to Japan once a month by airmail. 

Hsin Hua (New China News Agency) services are sold by the 
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Asia Tsujin sha (Asia News), which provides wireless service through¬ 
out Japan. Items are published as ANS News. Services are purchased 
by leading Japanese vernacular papers, including Asahi, Mainichi, 
and Yomiuri. Photographs are provided fortnightly by the same 
organization. 

Films: The Japanese Communist Party has made a concerted effort 
to utilize films, film magazines, and “movie circles’’ for propaganda 
purposes. Most of the films utilized by the Party are those produced 
in Japan either by Communist-controlled ‘‘independent’’ producers 
and companies, by major film producers whose organizations have 
been infiltrated by Communist personnel, or by leftist-dominated 
labor unions such as the Japanese Teachers Union. 

The Japanese Communist Party controls or dominates not only 
a number of small and ostensibly “independent” producers which 
make films specifically for propaganda purposes, but controls several 
distributing firms as well. 

A large supply of extralegally imported films from Communist 
China, the Soviet Union, and North Korea are available in Japan. 
To bypass the “quota” system of Japanese Government control over 
the importation of films, these films are generally sent as “gifts” to 
known front groups and sympathizers, who generally control their 
distribution. Most of these films are shown privately to avoid legal 
difficulties, although some have been shown in regular film houses. 
Presumably, organizations controlling these films receive some sort 
of rental fees from other groups wishing to exhibit them. 

In addition, there are a number of films from other areas of the 
world, as well as major Japanese film productions which the Com¬ 
munists recommend because of their “proletarian” viewpoint. 

Radio: Although the Japanese Communist Party controls no radio 
facilities, Japan is subjected to a daily barrage of Communist propa¬ 
ganda from Radio Peiping, Moscow, and Pyongyang and Radio Free 
Japan. The Japanese Communist Party encourages listeners by form¬ 
ing “listening circles” and publishing selected broadcasts from these 
various sources. It is noteworthy that Radio Free Japan ceased broad¬ 
casting on the last day of 1955. This move suggests a Chinese Com¬ 
munist desire to avoid charges of interference in the internal affairs 
ofJapan. 
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Flections: In the postwar era the Japanese Communist Party has 
made extensive use of election campaigns as a public forum for 
propagating the Communist line. For example, Akahata , in a recent 
statement on Party policy for the forthcoming elections for the 
House of Councilors, stated that in preparation for the elections 
Party members “must voice the people’s demands in slogans, make 
clear the Party’s relations with other political groups and show the 
right policy and unified strength exemplified by the decision of the 
Sixth National Conference meeting.” The Party conducted a vigor¬ 
ous campaign both in the national and in the local elections in the 
spring of 1955, despite its dubious chances of winning many seats 
in the Diet. 

Front Groups: The Japanese Communist Party, in keeping with a 
familiar Communist tactic, directly or indirectly has inspired the 
formation of an extensive network of front organizations, both na¬ 
tional and local, which embrace the interests, aspirations, and ac¬ 
tivities of important segments of Japanese society. Some of these 
fronts have a general theme designed to appeal to broad segments 
of public opinion, while others limit the focus of their activities to 
the interests of special groups or local interests. The degree of Com¬ 
munist influence varies from slight to complete domination. 

Among the most active front groups are the “friendship societies” 
(Japan-Communist China, Japan-Soviet, and Japan-Korea); the 
“trade promotion associations” engaged in promoting increased trade 
with the Communist Bloc; a nation-wide network of medical clinics 
and hospitals controlled by Communist or pro-Communist medical 
personnel; the Democratic Scientists Association, which includes 
some of Japan’s ranking professional men; Zengakuren, a nation¬ 
wide university student group; the Democratic Youth Association; 
Zenshinza, a theater troupe with various subsidiaries; the Women’s 
Democratic Association; and a wing of the Japan Farmers Union. 
In addition, there is a vast web of “cultural” fronts, including the 
nation-wide "Choral Movement,” movie circles, and discussion 
groups, all of which are designed to provide party workers with an 
opportunity to subtly indoctrinate social groups and their leaders. 

There is a Soviet Information Center in Tokyo sponsored by 
known indigenous front groups and local sympathizers. However, to 
date, its activities have been limited. 
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A significant move in the arena of front activities was the recent 
inauguration of an Asian Solidarity Committee headed by promi¬ 
nent non-Communist political figures, as well as by known “fellow 
travelers” and known Communist Party members. This committee 
presumably is the outgrowth of the resolution passed at the Com¬ 
munist-inspired Asian Conference for the Relaxation of Interna¬ 
tional Tension in New Delhi last spring which called for the estab¬ 
lishment of such committees in each Asian country. Although the 
extent of Communist influence in the Japanese Committee must re¬ 
main an open question, the formation of the committee and the state¬ 
ment of its objectives are in keeping with the decisions of the New 
Delhi meeting. 

In general, the major front organizations act as pressure groups for 
stated objectives parallel to those of the Communist movement as 
well as a vehicle for continually expanding the number of individuals 
subject to Communist influence. These groups engage in numerous 
propaganda activities, including publishing, film producing, con¬ 
ducting signature campaigns, and holding mass meetings. 

Of particular interest during ihe past year have been those special¬ 
ized fronts in the cultural or social field which apparently have in¬ 
tensified their activities in a “cultural offensive.” In essence, this 
“offensive” has been directed toward the exploitation of such com¬ 
monplace interests as music, art, movies, discussions, and outings to 
attract various groups, who are then exposed to a subtle program of 
indoctrination and propaganda by Communist “activists.” It is sig¬ 
nificant that Moscow recently awarded Mrs. Seki Akiko, founder and 
leader of the “Choral Movement”—one of the most successful fronts 
of this type—the Stalin Peace Prize for 1955. 

Exchange of Persons: One of the most important vehicles for pro¬ 
moting some of the more immediate Communist Bloc objectives in 
Japan has been the extensive but informal exchange-of-persons pro¬ 
gram. In 1955 approximately 800 Japanese toured Communist 
China; over a third of these journeyed to the Soviet Union, while a 
lesser number visited some of the Eastern European Satellites and 
.North Korea. It is noteworthy that Japanese visitors to Communist 
China represented approximately half of the foreign visitors to Main¬ 
land China during the year. In addition, Japanese organizations 
sponsored sizable delegations to Communist international front 
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meetings, including the World Peace Assembly at Helsinki, the 
World Congress of Mothers at Lausanne, and the Warsaw Youth 
Festival. The frequency of departures for Communist Bloc areas was 
increasing toward the close of the year, and indications are that this 
trend will continue. 

The Japanese delegations represented a wide variety of interest 
groups including the press, labor, fisheries, scientific circles, and trade 
and industrial groups, as well as cultural and political delegations. 
Although most of these delegations were suprapartisan in character, 
and a majority of the delegates were non-Communists, their com¬ 
ments while in the Bloc areas and on their return to Japan were, with 
some reservations, highly laudatory of conditions in the Communist 
areas and generally in favor of the development of closer ties with 
the Communist Bloc, particularly Communist China. 

On the other hand, only slightly more than too representatives 
from Communist Bloc countries have visited Japan. The largest 
group was the trade mission From Communist China which con¬ 
cluded a private trade agreement with the Japanese International 
Trade Promotion Association. Recent delegations from Communist 
China include one associated with industrial exhibitions in Tokyo 
and Osaka and another led by Kuo Mo-jo which included leading 
Chinese Communist scientists and scholars. Representatives from 
Communist China and the Soviet Union also attended other meet¬ 
ings, such as the one opposing nuclear weapons held at Hiroshima, 
an international medical conference on the efEects of nuclear weap¬ 
ons, and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) Conference. Despite the small number of these groups, 
their exemplary conduct has made them excellent “good will” am¬ 
bassadors, and their comments in Japan reflected the current cam¬ 
paign for the “normalization” of relations and increased trade. 

Organized Demonstrations: An unprecedented number of “demon¬ 
strations” were organized in 1955 to oppose the extension of United 
States military bases in Japan. In several instances there was violence, 
and injuries were sustained. Despite probable Communist participa¬ 
tion, most of these “demonstrations" were actively led by Front or¬ 
ganizations or non-Communist left-wing groups, particularly the 
left-socialist-dominated Sohyo (Japan’s largest federation of la¬ 
bor). 
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The Japanese Communist Party and the vast network of front 
groups also held innumerable mass meetings for the slightest reason, 
and these served as a platform opportunity to propagate the Com¬ 
munist line. 


KOREA: CAMPAIGN FOR “UNIFICATION” 


COMMUNISM IN KOREA 
Strength 

The Communists exercise full control over the population of 
North Korea, now estimated to be less than eight million persons. 
The Government of the Republic of Korea, all the major political 
parties, and the overwhelming majority of the some 21 million peo¬ 
ple of South Korea are vigorously anti-Communist. However, there 
are indications of Communist infiltration from the north, and Re¬ 
public of Korea security authorities periodically report the apprehen¬ 
sion of spies, saboteurs, and agents disguised as farmers or fishermen. 
Communist guerrillas in the south virtually have been eliminated. 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN KOREA 
Objectives 

Communist propaganda objectives are: (1) to strengthen the unity 
of North Korea and its relations with the Communist Orbit, (a) to 
undermine the position of the Republic of Korea and the United 
States in the south, and to strengthen the prestige of the Communist 
Bloc, (3) to retain the initiative in "unification” propaganda, and 
(4) to convince Japan of the feasibility of closer relations with North 
Korea. 


Themes 

The Geneva "summit” meeting marked no significant changes in 
Pyongyang’s propaganda output other than a slight moderation in 
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“unification” propaganda. At the same time North Korea’s basic 
position in “unification” proposals remained consistent and the 
regime remained intransigent in its anti-United States position. The 
following were the major propaganda themes and developments dur¬ 
ing 1955 : 

1. “Unification”: Although the “peaceful unification” propaganda 
campaign opened in late 1954 and has fluctuated in intensity, it 
was the dominant theme in 1955. Proposals for unification have 
played a major role in such propaganda. Although the tenor of the 
proposals has been more moderate in recent months, the basic con¬ 
ditions, which would lead to eventual North Korean control, have 
not changed. Beyond actual proposals, unification propaganda has 
included appeals to specific groups and individuals in the south, 
proposals for increased economic and cultural contacts which 
would lead to eventual unification by the “Koreans themselves,” 
and, more recently, offers of electric power to alleviate the shortage 
in the south as well as permission for South Korean fishermen to 
operate in waters controlled by the North Korean regime. 

2. “Normalization” of Relations with Japan: Although North Korea 
was the last of the Asian Communist Bloc to follow the Soviet lead 
in wooing Japan, the Pyongyang regime’s propaganda drive to pro¬ 
mote diplomatic and economic relations with Japan was a major 
thematic development in 1955. In addition to pure propaganda 
appeals, directed against Japan, which emphasize the benefits of 
closer ties, North Korea made certain conciliatory gestures includ¬ 
ing offers of trade pacts, fisheries agreements, and the repatriation 
of Japanese nationals. Moreover, the Pyongyang regime presum¬ 
ably inspired the withdrawal of a sizable number of Koreans in 
Japan from affiliations with the Japanese Communist Party, and 
informed them to confine their activities to protecting their legal 
rights in Japan. In this propaganda campaign, the regime exploited 
recent Japanese visitors, who, while in Korea and upon their re¬ 
turn to Japan, encouraged closer political and economic ties with 
North Korea. 

3. Anti-United States: Despite international developments, Pyong¬ 
yang has remained intransigent in carrying on a virulent anti- 
United States propaganda campaign. The United States is accused 
in strong terms of pursuing an “aggressive and imperialistic” 
course in Korea and the Far East and of controlling and exploiting 
the people and the resources of South Korea in its own interests. 
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Propaganda also charges the United States with responsibility for 
the continued partition of Korea and with violating the truce agree¬ 
ments. In addition the United States is held responsible for the 
“terrible conditions” in the south, and United States troops are ac¬ 
cused of every heinous crime known to mankind. 

4. Anti-Rhee: President Syngman Rhee and his government have 
been subjected to “hate” campaigns which equal, if not surpass, 
those aimed at the United States. The ROK Government is ac¬ 
cused of corruption, oppression, incompetence, and all manner of 
misgovernment. Radio Pyongyang never tires of contrasting its 
vaunted description of the excellent conditions prevailing in the 
north with its equally exaggerated descriptions of the terrible sit¬ 
uation in the south. In addition, the Rhee regime is charged with 
being a “puppet” of the United States and with planning, in col¬ 
laboration with the United States, for the eventual conquest of 
North Korea. 

5. Bloc Solidarity: North Korean propaganda takes every opportu¬ 
nity to point up and extol the solidarity of the Communist Bloc. 
The grants-in-aid as well as the arrival of every shipment of goods 
or of technicians is given widespread publicity. The Pyongyang 
regime is constantly emphasizing its cultural relations with the 
Bloc and the debt it owes to the “voluntary” military aid re 
ceived during the Korean War. At the time of various holidays of 
other Bloc countries, the air is filled with effusive greetings or 
eulogies of Communist leaders. 

6. Ideology: One of the more important propaganda campaigns dur 
ing 1955 was that designed to promote a more thorough indoc¬ 
trination of all segments of the population in the Communist doc¬ 
trine. Various groups and individuals were challenged to improve 
their ideological training, while others were lauded as outstanding 
followers of the official line. Such a campaign was obviously de¬ 
signed to stimulate loyalty and unity and to serve as a warning to 
those subjected to “criticism." 

7. Rehabilitation and Development: The daily propaganda output 
of the North Korean regime has consistently emphasized the re¬ 
habilitation and development of the economy in the Communist- 
controlled area and exhorted the populace to still greater efforts. 
Although most of this propaganda is designed for domestic output, 
a significant amount is included in external propaganda in terms 
of contrasting the dynamic growth of the north with the deteri- 
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orating conditions in the ROK. The emphasis on this theme also 
suggests that it is part of the effort to further North Korea’s prestige 
in the international community. 

Vehicles for Dissemination 

In common with most Communist-controlled governments, the 
North Korean regime exercises complete control over public infor¬ 
mation media, including the radio, press, and other publication out¬ 
lets, as well as such institutions as the school system. In addition, one 
of the most effective propaganda outlets in North Korea is the vast 
network of Party-controlled mass organizations which reach and in¬ 
fluence the activities and thoughts of every member of the society 
from the very youthful to the aged. 

North Korean propaganda outlets to non-Communist areas have 
been limited for the most part to radio broadcasts, although there 
are reports that a small amount oi published materials has been 
delivered to groups and individuals in the south. In the case of Japan, 
personal contact with Japanese visitors has provided an additional 
outlet beyond the small number of North Korean publications ped 
died through bookstores. 




Near East, South Asia and Africa 






CHAPTER Vlll 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, 
AND AFRICA: TRADE, AID, 

AND GUNS 


HIGH LIGHTS 

Communism increased its strength in 1955 in India, Syria, and the 
Sudan, but continued to decline in French North Africa. The Party 
was outlawed in Algeria and Cyprus, leaving it legal only in India, 
Ceylon, Israel, the Sudan, and Tunisia. 

Total Communist Party membership for the area in 1955 was 
estimated at 131,000. But Communist strength could not be measured 
by membership alone. Communists used front groups and infiltra¬ 
tion and subversion of other political parties to promote support for 
Communist objectives. 

Chief Communist objectives were to alienate Western influence, 
bind countries of the area economically to the Communist Bloc, and 
promote the acceptance of local Communists as “respectable political 
elements.” 

The Communists sought these objectives through increased trade 
with the area; offers of technical, financial, and military assistance; 
sustained propaganda campaigns against NATO, SEATO, and the 
Baghdad Pact; and efforts at "united fronts” with other elements in 
opposition to pro-Western governments. 

Their failure to prevent the formation and extension of the 
Baghdad Pact and to obtain acceptance as "legitimate” collaborators 
in the North African national liberation movements were two of the 
outstanding Communist setbacks of the year. 

Principal themes of Communist propaganda to the area were that 

203 
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Western-oriented regional defense alliances were “aggressive” and 
that Western aid programs were designed to keep former colonial 
countries in a state of dependency, while aid from the Sino-Soviet 
Orbit was provided out of “true friendship” and “with no strings 
attached.” 

“Asian solidarity” also emerged as a theme likely Lo receive in¬ 
creased emphasis, with the USSR posing as an “Asian” power. 

Communist May Day slogans in 1955 for the first time included 
one against racial discrimination, directed particularly to Africans. 
The Chinese Communists stressed friendship for Islam. 

The Soviet Orbit radio continued to be an important medium of 
propaganda, broadcasting 222:15 hours per week to ihe near East, 
South Asia, and Africa in 11 languages. Newspapers, publications, 
films, lectures, demonstrations, trade fairs, and cultural exchanges 
were also used. Front groups comprising workers, studenLs, teachers, 
women, peasants, professionals, and “peace partisans” were the chief 
purveyors of propaganda. 

Delegations from all parts of the area attended international front 
meetings. 

Orbit diplomatic missions also were active. In Pakistan, Chinese 
Communist and Soviet Orbit diplomatic missions engaged “teahouse 
talkers” to spread Communism. 

A new Communist symbol appeared in South Africa—a four- 
spoked wheel representing whites, blacks, Indians, and colored. 

COMMUNISM IN THE NEAR EAST, 

SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 

Strength 

The Communist Party is outlawed in effect in most of the ter¬ 
ritories of Africa, in the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, and in Af¬ 
ghanistan. In addition, it is illegal in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, 
the Arab States, and Nepal. Enforcement of the law against the Party 
varies according to country. In Turkey, Iraq, and Iran, for example, 
restrictions against the Party are rigidly enforced. In Syria the Party, 
although illegal, has enjoyed considerable freedom of activity. Its 
self-avowed leader, Moscow-trained Khalid Bakdash, in fact is an 
influential member of the parliament. 

During 1955 two additional groups, the Communist Party of Al- 
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geria and the Communist Party of Cyprus, were declared illegal on 
charges that they incited nationalist disorders. 

Throughout the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, the Commu¬ 
nist Party enjoys legal status only in India, Ceylon, Israel, the Sudan, 
and Tunisia. In Tunisia, despite its legality and despite its efforts 
to identify itself with the nationalist independence movement, the 
Party showed the same steady decline noted elsewhere in North 
Africa. With most Party leaders imprisoned or exiled and the Party 
line tempered by French Communist Party vacillations and self- 
interest, the North African Communist parties in 1955 continued to 
lose their grip on the relative handful of Muslim natives who had 
formerly responded to Communist appeals. Membership in the Al¬ 
gerian Communist Party, estimated as high as 15,000 in 1954, 
dropped to an estimated 8,000 by the end of 1955. The strength of 
the Tunisian and Moroccan Communist parties, estimated at about 
2,000 respectively in 1952, dwindled to a furtive hard core of some 
250 each as the year ended. 

In the whole of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, the total 
membership of the Party amounted to approximately 131,000—an 
infinitesimal fraction of the total population of the area (765,000,000). 
Of this, India with an estimated party membership of 55,000 and 
Greece with an estimated 20,000 contributed more than half of the 
total. Table 20, on page 206, gives a detailed breakdown of Com¬ 
munist Party membership in the area. 

However, Communist strength could not be measured by Party 
membership alone. In most cases active supporters of Communism 
were far more numerous than Party membership figures would in¬ 
dicate, ancl sympathizers and dupes formed an even larger total. Sym¬ 
pathizers of the Communists in Greece, for instance, were believed 
to number at least 180,000, while in Israel the legal Communist 
Party—4,000 strong—won 38,492 votes or 4.5 per cent of the elec¬ 
torate in the 1955 elections, entitling them to six seats in the Israeli 
Knesset (Parliament). In India, with the split in the Praja Socialist 
Party, the Communists seemed likely to emerge as the chief opposi¬ 
tion to the Congress Party in the 1957 elections. In Pakistan, where 
the Communist Party was banned in 1954, Communists continued 
their political activities by infiltrating the Awami League, the Azad 
Pakistan Party, and the Ganatantri Dal. 

In French West and Equatorial Africa, the Communist Party did 
not exist under that name, but individual Communists held domi- 
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TABLE 20 

ESTIMATED COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEAR EAST, 
SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA * 



Estimated 

Communist 

Estimated 

Areas of 



Party 

Total 

Communist 

Composition 

Country 

Membership Population 

Concentration 

of Membership 

Greece 

20,000 

8,250,000 

Athens, Piraeus 

Broad 

Turkey 

2,000 

23,000,000 

Istanbul 

Students & intellectuals 

Cyprus 

4,500 

510,000 

Country-wide 

Labor 

Iran 

8,000 

20,500,000 

Teheran 

Youth & intellectuals 

Israelf 

4,000 

1,800,000 

Nazareth 

Arabs S: immigrants 




from Soviet OrbiL 

Syria 

10,000 

3,700,000 

Damascus, Homs, 

Students, intellectuals 



Aleppo 

& some labor 

Lebanon 

2,000 

1,500,000 

Beirut 

Intellectuals and some 





labor 

Jordan 

500 

1,500,000 

Nablus and west bank 

Refugees and intellec¬ 



of the Jordan 

tuals 

Iraq 

2,000 

5,300,000 

Baghdad, Basra 

Professionals and intel¬ 




lectuals 

Egypt 

3,000 

23,000,000 

Cairo, Alexandria 

Students and intellec¬ 




tuals 

Sudan f 

3,000 

8,300,000 

Khartoum 

Labor, students, peas¬ 


(includes active 



ants, teachers 


supporters) 




Algeria 

8,000 

9,500,000 

Algiers, Oran 

Port & transport work¬ 





ers, civil servants, a 
few professionals & 
intellectuals 

Morocco 

250 

9,255,000 

Casablanca 

U U 

(Fr. & Span.) 




Tunisia f 

250 

3,050,000 

Tunis, Bizerte 

tt It 

Union of South 2,000 

12,000,000 

Country-wide urban 

Native, Indian, and 

Africa 



areas 

colored groups; a 
few Europeans 

India f 

55,000 

380,000,000 

Andhra, Hyderabad, 

Educated low-income 




Travnncore-Cochin 

groups, particularly 
youth 

Pakistan 

3,000 

80,000,000 

East Pakistan 

Educated middle class, 





labor leaders 

Ceylon f 

2,000 

9,000,000 

Colombo 

Labor and youth 

Nepal 

1,500 

7,500,000 

Katmandu 

Peasants 


* This table includes only those countries where the Communist Party exists as an 
organized entity, either legally or underground. It does not include countries such as 
Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Libya, and Ethiopia, where Communists are negligible, or, 
on the other hand, territories such as those of British West Africa and French West and 
Equatorial Africa where individual Communists are highly active and in some cases oc¬ 
cupy positions of influence in local politics and labor unions, but where no Communist 
Party as such exists. f Indicates that the Communist Party is legal. 
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nant positions in trade-union organizations and nationalist splinter 
groups which in some areas commanded a significant following. In 
the French Cameroons, for example, the Communist-led Union des 
Populations du Cameroun had 10,000 active members and an esti¬ 
mated 80,000 to 90,000 sympathizers before it was outlawed in July 
1955. In French Niger, the Communist-influenced Union Ddmo- 
cratique Nigerienne captured 24 per cent of the territorial vote in 
the year-end elections. In the Sudan, the Party had an active support 
of 3,000, giving it a dominant position in the labor movement and in 
various front groups, although overt political activity was at a mini¬ 
mum. 

Similarly in Syria, the Communist leader Khalid Bakdash, al¬ 
though head of an illegal organization, had obtained wide influence, 
particularly among his fellow Kurds. In Iraq and Iran, a certain 
number of passive Communist sympathizers existed despite the gov¬ 
ernments’ restrictive measures. And in Egypt, where the Commu¬ 
nists are split into three factions, the number of Communist sym¬ 
pathizers probably exceeds the 3,000 membership of these factions 
by far. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, active supporters of the under¬ 
ground Party probably did not exceed its membership. To the aver¬ 
age Turk, sympathy with Communism is sympathy with Russia, the 
traditional enemy: therefore, treason. 

With the exception of Turkey, what might be termed the real 
strength of the Communist movement is found in various front or¬ 
ganizations. The most important of these fronts are the Communist- 
controlled trade-union movements, such as the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Pakistan Trade Union Federation, the Ceylon 
Trade Union Federation, and the Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labor. 
These movements, all of which are affiliated with the Communist 
international-front WFTU, control important segments of labor in 
the countries where they operate. Unions belonging to the Com¬ 
munist-controlled Confederation Generate du Travail (CGT), which 
is directed from Paris and also is affiliated with the WFTU, have pro¬ 
vided a base of operations for the Communists in French North, 
West, and Equatorial Africa, but their strength and influence 
dwindled considerably in 1955 with the emerging trend toward 
autonomous, indigenous labor organizations. This trend was par¬ 
ticularly marked in Morocco, where the Union Marocaine du Tra¬ 
vail, formed by Moroccan indigenous workers in the spring of 1955, 
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drained off considerable strength from the French-Communist con¬ 
trolled CGT unions. 

On the other hand, the Communists made significant gains in 
infiltrating and, in many cases, gaining control of labor unions in 
Syria, Sudan, and—to a limited extent—British West Africa. In 
addition, 1955 also saw the emergence in the Union of South Africa 
of the Communist-sponsored South African Congress of Trade 
Unions (SACTU) which brought about the merger of a number of 
“mixed” (inter-racial) and “unregistered" African unions with a 
combined strength in excess of 20,000. 

In addition to their trade-union organizations, the Communists in 
a number of countries and territories of the area utilized a variety of 
other types of fronL organizations both to develop and control Com¬ 
munist support. Outstanding among these in 1955, as in earlier 
years, were local youth, students’, women’s and professional organ¬ 
izations affiliated with international Communist-front groups. 

In sum, it appeared that Communism increased its strength slightly 
in India in 1955 and considerably in Syria and the Sudan. In Syria, 
the personal appeal of the Communist leader Khalid Bakclash, aug¬ 
mented by his recently acquired “respectability” as a member of the 
parliament and his partially successful attempt to identify the Com¬ 
munists with the opposition Arab National Socialist Resurrection 
Party, appeared to have augmented the Party’s strength and influ¬ 
ence, not only politically but also in the trade-union movement. 

In the Sudan, the Communists appeared to have made significant 
gains owing largely to the fact that, on the eve of Sudanese national 
independence, they were the only Party with a specific program of 
social and economic reform applicable to all elements of the popula¬ 
tion. 

In the Union of South Africa, the Communists apparently in¬ 
creased their influence through their infiltration and support of 
African, Indian, and colored groups in opposition to the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of apartheid (segregation). However, the African tend¬ 
ency toward racial exclusiveness—“Black Nationalism”—continues 
to be an obstacle to Communist efforts to unify the non-European 
opposition. 

In Iraq, Iran, Algeria, and the French Cameroons, Communist 
strength continued to suffer losses owing partly to defections but also 
to sternly enforced security measures against seditious and subversive 
activities, which landed many Communist agitators, subversives, and 
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espionage agents in jail. In the Cameroon?, the Communist-domi¬ 
nated Union des Populations du Cameroun, together with its publi¬ 
cations and its affiliated youth organization, was outlawed following 
its instigation of serious rioting in May 1955. And in Algeria and 
Cyprus, the Communist parties were outlawed and their leaders im¬ 
prisoned for inciting to disorder and violence. 

Despite persistent efforts of North African Communists in 1955 
to identify themselves with the nationalists, the nationalists con¬ 
tinued to reject their overtures. Communist strength in North Africa 
continued to diminish as Morocco and Tunisia moved toward state¬ 
hood and as the emergent nationalist sentiment in Algeria rendered 
increasingly unpalatable any suggestion of cooperating with a party 
controlled from France, however attractive might be its appeal. 

Elsewhere in the area, Communist strength remained relatively 
stable during the year. The Soviet economic offensive in the Near 
East and South Asia and the arms aid program to the Arab States un¬ 
doubtedly created some feelings of good will toward and rapproche¬ 
ment with the Soviet Bloc in the affected area, but it is doubtful that 
they contributed sympathy to Communism itself. 

Objectives 

The fundamental Communist aim in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa is to dominate the area and eventually to establish Com¬ 
munist governments in the countries of the area. Corollary to this 
are specific strategic objectives; namely, the displacement of Western 
military bases, the elimination of Western-supported defense alli¬ 
ances, the extension of Soviet control over the Suez Canal, and 
ready access to the oil and other strategic materials available in the 
area. 

In 1955 attainment of these objectives was not imminent in any 
part of the area. But international Communism nonetheless sought 
actively to create situations conducive to their ultimate attainment. 
In former years this task was primarily the responsibility of local 
Communist parties with little assistance on the diplomatic level from 
the Soviet Orbit. But in 1955 the new Soviet leaders—disturbed by 
the adherence of Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and, subsequently, 
Iran to mutual security alliances with the Western powers—adopted 
a new policy. While continuing certain propaganda themes against 
the Free World, they reduced the aggressive accent of their propa- 
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ganda and posed as champions of the underdeveloped countries of 
the area, eager to do business with them and to compete with the 
Free World in supplying their needs and fulfilling their desires. 

Soviet adoption of this new policy apparently was aimed at deter¬ 
ring other states in the area from adhering to such Western-oriented 
defense alliances, at enticing the committed states away from their 
chosen course, and at inducing neutralist states, such as India, into 
closer alignment with the Communist Bloc. 

With the development of this policy there also developed a new 
objective: to create such a state of economic dependency in those 
nations with which the Soviet Bloc has obtained trade and technical 
assistance agreements that world Communism, by dominating their 
markets, can dictate their political positions as well. 

The local Communist parties, meanwhile, have received no overt 
support from the Communist Bloc to pursue their traditional goal of 
ousting the existing “bourgeois” governments. Success for the new 
policy has depended on state-to-state negotiations with existing gov¬ 
ernments and the suppression of any obvious link between the Com¬ 
munist Bloc and internal subversion elements. At the same time, the 
indigenous Communist parties have sought respectability, carefully 
avoiding the use of force and endeavoring to cooperate or ally them¬ 
selves 'with opposition socialist parties. In so doing, however, the 
local Communist parties have frequently faced a paradox: while the 
Communist parties opposed their governments at home, as in India 
and Egypt, the leaders of world Communism actively directed bland¬ 
ishments and flattery to the same governments. In India, the ma¬ 
jority of the Party—which in 1955 was seriously divided in this 
matter—straddled the fence by supporting a closer orientation to 
the Communist Bloc in foreign affairs while continuing to attack the 
government on domestic issues. In Egypt, the faction-ridden Com¬ 
munist movement split after the announcement of the Egyptian- 
Czechoslovak arms deal, with two of the factions suddenly shifting 
their support to the Nasir government, which they had formerly 
criticized bitterly, and the third remaining in opposition. 

The basic interim objectives of Communism in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa area, leading to the ultimate goal of Soviet 
domination, might be summarized as: 

1. to alienate Western influence in the countries of the area; 

2. to bind the countries to the Communist Orbit by commercial de- 
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pendency, long-term financial commitments, and diplomatic pacts; 
and 

3- to g a i n the acceptance of local Communist parties as respectable 
political elements, leading to “united front” combinations with 
other groups in opposition to tire existing governments and the 
eventual replacement of these governments with governments run 
by or answerable to Communists. 


Strategy and Tactics 

In seeking the realization of its objectives in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa, world Communism faces situations as diverse and 
complex as the heterogeneous peoples, cultures, educational levels, 
and political and social institutions which comprise this vast area. 
For its purposes, flexibility is essential. Thus, in 1955, as in other 
years, world Communism shifted its emphasis and its strategy to suit 
particular conditions. 

1. Trade, Aid, and Military Assistance: The principal stratagem of 
world Communism in 1955 was the use of trade, aid, and military 
assistance to win influence in the area. This was indicated by the 
Egyptian-Czechoslovak arms deal announced in September, the 
Soviet offers of military assistance to other Arab countries, the 
Soviet technical assistance program in, and $100 million loan to, 
Afghanistan, and similar offers of technical and financial assistance 
to other countries of the area. Sino-Soviet Orbit emphasis on de¬ 
veloping increased trade with the area also reflected this strategy. 

2. Opposition to Regional Defense Alliances: Corollary to this strat¬ 
egy of winning friends and influence was the strategy aimed at 
reducing the influence of Western Powers in the area. This took 
the form, primarily, of both frontal and oblique attacks against 
Western-oriented regional defense pacts in the area, designed to 
discredit those pacts and deter individual countries in the area 
from adhering to them. In pursuing this strategy, various tactics 
were used. In countries of the area adhering to non-Communist 
military alliances, the pacts were denounced as excessively costly 
and a drain on the national economy at the expense of national 
interest, while subjecting the nations to “imperialist" control. In 
countries not adhering to these pacts but affected by them, world 
Communism represented the pacts as a threat to these countries 
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and an infringement of their sovereign interests. This tactic was 
used in attempts to discredit Iraq’s adherence to the Baghdad 
Pact in the eyes of other Arab states, to deter Iran from adhering 
to that pact, and to arouse India and Afghanistan over neighbor¬ 
ing Pakistan's participation in the Baghdad and SEATO pacts. 

3. United Fronts: A strategy employed in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa in common with other world areas was the “united 
front” with other political parties. Efforts were made in this direc¬ 
tion in Pakistan, Greece, Syria, and French North Africa. These 
efforts met with relative success in Syria, where the Communists 
associated themselves with the dominant leftist opposition Arab 
Socialist Resurrection Party. They also made some minor headway 
in Greece, through the cooperation of the Communist front United 
Democratic Left (EDA) with other Greek parties in opposition to 
the government, and in Pakistan, where individual Communists 
infiltrated existing political parties. Communist efforts to identify 
themselves with the national liberation movements in Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco were firmly rejected by the nationalists. 

4. Nonidentification: The Soviet Union made studied efforts to dis¬ 
associate itself from local Communist parties in order to inspire 
confidence in its posture of noninterference in internal affairs of 
other nations and to support the claims of local Communists that 
they were “patriotic” and “independent” forces not subject, as 
charged, to Moscow’s control. This was particularly apparent in 
Egypt and India, where the Soviet Government carried on con¬ 
siderable diplomatic activity in 1955. 

5. Anti Free-Trade Union: Specific efforts to combat labor adherence 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
other non-Communist labor federations and to build up the 
strength of Communist-affiliated trade unions were a major tactic 
of Communism in the area, 

6. Asian Solidarity: A significant part of Sino-Soviet strategy in 1955 
was the development of the “Asian solidarity” theme. The na¬ 
tional “Asian Solidarity Committees” attempted to promote col¬ 
laboration between Asian countries and the Sino-Soviet Orbit. 
Corollary to this was a Soviet attempt to gain identification as an 
"Asian” nation, evidenced by Soviet participation in the New 
Delhi Asian Conference for the Relaxation of International Ten¬ 
sions and by statements of Soviet leaders emphasizing Russia’s his¬ 
toric ties with Asia. 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE AREA 
Objectives 

Communist propaganda objectives in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa generally implemented Communist policy objectives; 
namely, to deny the countries of the area to the Free World, to bind 
them to the Communist Bloc by trade and economic agreements, 
and to foster the acceptance of local Communist parties in united- 
front opposition movements. More particularly Communist propa¬ 
ganda sought to prevent the adherence of nations in the area to 
Free World mutual security pacts and to foment dissatisfaction with 
the alliances among those states already committed. While branding 
such alliances as “aggressive military blocs,” the Communist propa¬ 
gandists attempted to convince the people of the area that the Com¬ 
munist Bloc is a free association of nations in the cause of world 
peace and "co-existence” with the West. 

On the economic plane the objective of Communist propaganda 
was to induce those governments receiving economic assistance from 
the Free World to abrogate their agreements and to rely solely on 
the Communist Bloc for such assistance. A corollary of this was to 
convince the people of the area that private capitalism could not be 
relied upon to achieve their economic goals. 

Where there were outstanding disputes between the peoples of 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa and the nations of the West, 
Communist propaganda sought to aggravate these disputes and to 
broaden the tension from a single nation of the Free World to in¬ 
clude the whole of it. For example, Arab sympathy for the cause of 
North African nationalists was fanned by Communist propaganda, 
and an attempt was made to broaden the bitterness against France 
to include the United States and Britain as well. In addition, Greek 
and Cypriot Greek hostility to Britain and Turkey over the Cyprus 
issue was extended by Communist exploitation to include the United 
States. 

Another objective of Communist propaganda was to dissociate 
the international Communist front organizations from any indica¬ 
tion of control from Moscow and to portray their local affiliates as 
independent popular movements, nationally oriented, and dedicated 
to the welfare of the people and the cause of peace. 
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What appeared to be a perennial propaganda objective was the 
removal of the “atheist” stigma from Communism. Particularly 
with the Muslims, but also with the Buddhists, efforts were made 
to demonstrate that Communism and religion were not “incompat¬ 
ible.” 

Throughout the area, most of which is either under colonial rule 
or recently emerged from it, a continuing propaganda objective was 
to create the impression that the Communist states, led by the Soviet 
Union, are the champions of peace, national liberation and inde¬ 
pendence for the “oppressed colonial peoples.” 

In addition to these, the Communists had other propaganda ob¬ 
jectives specifically geared to individual countries and subareas. In 
Pakistan, Greece, Turkey, and Iraq, for example, a specific propa¬ 
ganda objective xvas to undermine confidence in the governments of 
those countries and in the NATO, SEATO, or Baghdad Pact to 
which they were committed. 

An important objective in Ceylon was to influence the govern¬ 
ment to relax its restrictions on the importation of Communist litera¬ 
ture and films and on the attendance of Ceylonese delegations at 
international Communist front meetings. 

The ultimate withdrawal of India from the Commonwealth and 
the removal of all economic links with British “monopolists” re¬ 
mained a prime propaganda objective in that country. 

In the Arab States, cultivation of the ideas that the Baghdad Pact 
represents an “infringement of Arab sovereignty” and, at the same 
time, that the Soviet Bloc can be trusted to do business on a basis 
of “equality” and “without strings attached” were propaganda ob¬ 
jectives of apparently equal importance. 

A specific propaganda objective in Syria was to link the United 
States with the assassination of a prominent leftist army officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Adnan Malki. Letters in which certain members 
of the Syrian Social Nationalist Party, of which the assassin was a 
member, indicated that they hoped to get United States support for 
their program were represented by the Communists as “conclusive 
proof” of United States complicity in the murder. Although the 
Communists failed to sell this patently false accusation to the pub¬ 
lic, the charge itself was indicative of the lengths to which they 
would go to obtain their ends. 

In Iran the primary propaganda objective xvas to produce a climate 
of opinion which would preclude Iranian adherence to the Baghdad 
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Pact. In French North Africa it was to obtain general nationalist 
recognition of the Communists as “legitimate” collaborators in the 
national liberation movement. Their failure to achieve either of 
these objectives marked what might be called two of the outstanding 
Communist setbacks of the year. 

Themes 

To induce the nations of the area to relax their vigilance and 
abandon their ties with the non-Communist powers, Communist 
propaganda in 1955 hammered consistently at NATO, SEATO, 
and the Baghdad Pact. These defensive alliances were denounced 
as "aggressive military blocs,” counter to the desires of the peo¬ 
ple of the world for peace, and designed to make the signatory 
states “dance to the tune of Western imperialists.” As it became 
apparent that Iran was inclined to join the Baghdad Pact, the full 
force of Communist propaganda to and in Iran was directed to¬ 
ward preventing Iran's adherence. Whereas Soviet propaganda in 
1954 made every effort to discredit the Iranian Government, the line 
underwent a complete turnabout during the first half of 1955, when 
a concerted campaign was launched to woo Iran from the Free 
World. The Soviet Union was portrayed as having peace-loving and 
cooperative intentions, making an alliance such as the Baghdad Pact 
unwarranted, and the purported advantages of accepting Soviet in 
preference to American technical and economic aid were stressed. 
Widespread publicity within Iran was given to the elimination of 
disagreements in December 1954 over frontiers and payments, invi¬ 
tations were extended to the Shah and members of Parliament to 
visit the Soviet Union, and the USSR provided pest-control assistance 
in the northern provinces. At the same time Iran was warned that 
adherence to the Baghdad Pact would be considered a violation of 
the Soviet-Iranian Treaties of 1921 and 1927, that it would mean 
the forfeiture of Iranian independence, and would expose Iran to 
Turkish “aggressive designs” on Iranian Azerbaijan. 

After the Geneva Conference, “hard” anti-Baghdad-Pact propa¬ 
ganda was de-emphasized in favor of “softer” themes extolling the 
benefits of neutralism. The expense of military commitments and 
the concomitant diversion of resources from economic and social de¬ 
velopment were cited as reasons for embracing neutralism, while 
Switzerland, Egypt, India, and Syria were acclaimed as shining ex- 
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amples of countries which were successfully maintaining their na¬ 
tional independence and integrity through neutralist policies. 

Finally, as it became apparent that Iranian adherence to the pact 
was imminent, a note of menace again replaced that of conciliation. 
After the "Big Smile” came the “Big Growl.” Soviet warnings be¬ 
came increasingly sharp during September, and progress in imple¬ 
menting the frontier and payments agreements was reportedly stalled 
by Soviet intransigence. With the announcement on October 12 of 
Iran’s accession to the pact, Soviet propagandists dropped all inhibi¬ 
tion and issued a series of outraged denunciations, warning Iran 
that her act threatened to end the era of peaceful coexistence. 

Earlier in the year, Iraq’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact was also 
the target of Communist propaganda. The disgruntlement of the 
other Arab States as a result of Iraq’s action was seized upon and ex¬ 
ploited to the full. Soviet and internal Arab Communist propaganda 
denounced the pact as an encroachment on the sovereignty and in¬ 
dependence of the Arab countries and strongly advocated the crea¬ 
tion of an Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi-Arabian military alliance to offset 
it. The idea was subtly cultivated that the Baghdad Pact represented 
a diversion from the military defense against Israel, the focus of Arab 
attention, and thus was inimical to Arab interests. As a result, Molo¬ 
tov’s statement in February that the Soviet State would continue to 
be a “reliable bulwark [to the Arab countries] in the cause of the de¬ 
fense of their sovereignty and national independence,” while aimed 
at the Baghdad Pact, set the stage for Communist-planted rumors 
that the Arab States could count on Soviet Muslim volunteers in 
case of a new war with Israel. 

As a corollary to the anti-Baghdad Pact, theme, Communist propa¬ 
gandists stressed the “positive attitude” that the Soviet Bloc was pre¬ 
pared to take in lending economic, technical, and military assistance 
to states refusing to “collaborate” with the “imperialists.” While the 
Baghdad Pact signatories were saddled with commitments too great 
for their economies and received few arms—it was said—Egypt was 
able to obtain arms freely from the Soviet Bloc and to ensure her in¬ 
dependence. 

Although overt propaganda in Iraq itself was rigidly suppressed, 
the Communists carried out persistent word-of-mouth propaganda 
denouncing the king and the firmly anti-Communist premier, Nuri 
al-Sa’id, as “foreign stooges” and representing the Baghdad Pact as a 
device for “separating” Iraq from the other Arab States. American 
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and British military and technical assistance programs were derided 
as monopolistic remnants of imperialism, and the Iraqi Government 
was charged with diverting oil revenues into military projects at the 
expense of internal technical and social improvements. 

Communist propaganda in favor of Enosis —the union of Cyprus 
with Greece—was extended into a general anti-Western theme. The 
Communists demanded the elimination of military installations on 
the island and claimed that the needs of NATO were given priority 
over those of the people. The Communists clamored for the elimina¬ 
tion of all Western influence on the island, adding one more voice 
to the chorus that had prevented a peaceful settlement of the dis¬ 
pute. In Greece, meanwhile, the Communists accused the Greek 
Rally Government of “servility” to United States "bosses,” and of 
withholding complete support of self-determination for Cyprus. 
Aside from new incitement of the Enosis issue, this was designed to 
gain adherents to the Communists’ demands for a change in the gov¬ 
ernment, and for a change of domestic and foreign policies, especially 
with respect to Greece’s NATO obligations. 

Soviet radio propaganda to Turkey after the "summit” conference 
de-empliasized the anti-Baghdad-Pact theme and attempted to soothe 
the Turks and demonstrate Soviet good will. Broadcasts from Mos¬ 
cow focused on the Turkish struggle for national and economic in¬ 
dependence and on Soviet economic, diplomatic, military, and moral 
aid to Turkey during the early days of the Turkish Republic. Yet 
Turkish leaders were denounced for their policy of “involving their 
country in aggressive military alliances” and spurning friendly ties 
with the Soviet Orbit. 

Communist propaganda in Pakistan also concentrated on her alli¬ 
ances with the “Western militarists.” Up to the time Pakistan an¬ 
nounced her accession to the Baghdad Pact, the Communists made 
every effort to convince Pakistanis they had nothing to gain, and 
much to lose by joining. After this tack failed, the propagandists 
called for a reconsideration by the Constituent Assembly of Paki¬ 
stan’s alliances with the Free World, including the military-aid 
agreement with the United States, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact. 
The same treatment was accorded to Ceylon, which had not joined 
SEATO but which had demonstrated its attachment to the princi¬ 
ples of Free World cooperation against Communist expansion. 

The demand in Israel for a security pact with the United States 
also came under Communist attack. Such a pact, the Israeli Com- 
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munists declared, would be a flagrant forfeiture of Israel’s inde¬ 
pendence. The two and-Communist but pro-Soviet parties, Mapam 
and Ahdut Avoda, assisted Communist propaganda when they at¬ 
tacked the demand for such a pact as misplaced confidence and ex¬ 
pressed a preference for a neutralist course and friendship with the 
USSR. 

In Communist propaganda directed to Africa, the Near East, and 
South Asia, broad charges of “colonialism” and “imperialism” were 
leveled at the Western nations. The inevitable counterpart of these 
accusations was the familiar line that the Soviet Union is the friend 
of “oppressed colonial peoples,” ready and willing to support them 
in their struggle for independence and to preserve them from the 
machinations of the “imperialists.” A special clandestine radio pro¬ 
gram beamed from Budapest to North Africa, the so-called “Voice 
of National Independence and Peace,” 1 openly incited North Afri¬ 
can nationalists to rebellion against the French, while Radio Mos¬ 
cow’s Arabic broadcasts to the Near East exhorted the Arabs to as¬ 
sist their North African brothers against French colonialism. France 
was pictured as being backed by the United States and Britain in her 
North African policy, because only in this manner could the “aggres¬ 
sive” NATO alliance be preserved. Thus, in effect, Communist 
propaganda indicted the entire Western defensive alignment over 
North African issues. 

Economic cooperation between states in the Near East and South 
Asia on the one hand and the United States and Great Britain on the 
other came under increasing fire from Communist propaganda dur¬ 
ing 1955. Agreements for technical assistance and development loans 
were alleged to be little more than another form of “colonialism” 
and “imperialism.” A capitalist country, it was claimed, once de¬ 
prived of its colonial suppliers of natural resources can only carry 
on through economic exploitation of underdeveloped countries. 
Thus, Western offers of assistance cannot be expected to be “sin¬ 
cere,” according to the propagandists, because it is not in the interest 
of the capitalists to assist these countries to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency. Under the guise of assistance, this line alleged, the 
“Western imperialists” are following a policy of “economic colonial¬ 
ism.” 

Foreign oil companies were accused of bleeding the Arab States of 
their petroleum resources, and these states were urged to force the 

1 Suspended broadcasting operations on Oct. 23, 1955- 
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companies out. A similar line was drummed into Indian, Egyptian, 
Lebanese, and Iranian listeners, while in Turkey the Communists 
pointed to Turkey’s grave economic plight on the one hand and 
American expenditures in Turkey on the other as “proof” that Tur¬ 
key was being exploited. In Africa, also, the Western powers were 
accused of draining away vital natural resources for use in prepara¬ 
tion for war while giving nothing in return. 

According to a line constantly mpeated in all media, the economic 
interests of newly independent countries could best be served by 
ceasing to rely on the "imperialist bloc” and accepting favorable 
Sino-Soviet Bloc offers which had "no strings attached." A standard 
refrain was that the Communist Bloc supported international co¬ 
operation on the basis of “equality, not colonialism.” To create the 
impression that the Communist system was ready and able to deliver, 
the Sino-Soviet Orbit countries participated in numerous trade fairs 
throughout the area, exhibiting industrial machinery and consumer 
goods and stressing that these goods were made in the "Peoples’ 
Democracies” by regimes dedicated to the welfare of the people. 

Much was made of the “freedom of religion” theme, with the Chi¬ 
nese Communists laying particular stress on the allegedly benevolent 
attitude of the Peiping regime toward Chinese and Chinese-Turkic 
minority Muslims. This theme was cultivated during 1955 in books 
and pamphlets published in China and circulated particularly in Pak¬ 
istan, Egypt and Syria, as well as in Communist inspired press output 
reporting the statements of visiting Chinese trade delegations in 
addition to prominent Muslim travelers. The Egyptian Minister of 
Waqfs (Religious Endowments), Sheikh Hasan al-Baquri, visited 
Communist China for a month after the Bandung Conference at the 
invitation of Chou En-lai. A carefully selected handful of Soviet and 
Communist Chinese Muslims was permitted to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca to propagate the myths of freedom of religion under Com¬ 
munism and of the compatibility of Islam and Communism. Radio 
Moscow in its Arabic-language broadcasts followed closely the prog¬ 
ress of this group through the Arab countries. The effectiveness of 
this theme was seen in the invitation extended by Egyptian Minister 
of State, Anwar al-Sadat, to Communist China to become a member 
of the Islamic Congress, a semiofficial organization of Islamic leaders 
with representation in a number of the countries of the Near East 
and South Asia. 

Catering to the racial sensitivities of the area, the Communists 
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propagated the thesis that minority peoples in the USSR and China 
are contented. At the same time they presented a distorted picture 
of the life of the American Negro. In 1955, for the first time, Com¬ 
munist May Day slogans included one against racial discrimination 
directed particularly to Africans, an evidence that this theme would 
be used increasingly there in the future. 

Aside from these basic themes, special themes were emphasized at 
the local level. In Israel, the Communist Party made a special effort to 
curry favor with the Arabs living under Israeli rule by advocating 
the end of discrimination against them, the end of military govern¬ 
ment in the Arab regions of Israel, and governmental decentraliza¬ 
tion. Toward the Jewish population, the relaxation of the Soviet 
ban on emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel was exploited to the full, 
and the revelation that an official of the governing Mapai Party had 
contributed to the liquidation of Jews in the Nazi concentration 
camps during the war led to Communist charges that the pro-United 
States Mapai Party was “Nazi-controlled.” 

In Jordan, British officers in the Arab Legion were attacked as 
owing primary loyalty to Great Britain and not to the Jordanian 
king. Communists also charged that, should renewed warfare break 
out against Israel, these officers would hinder effective military ac¬ 
tion. In northern Iraq, Communist-abetted agitation for a Kurdish 
national state continued in an attempt to wean the Kurds’ allegiance 
away from the Iraqi Government. American military aid to Pakistan 
was pictured in India and Afghanistan as a threat to those countries, 
while in Ceylon the American Committee for Free Asia and the 
United States Information Service were accused of intervention in 
the internal affairs of the country. 

In the French Cameroons Communist propaganda exploited the 
refusal of the United Nations Trusteeship Council to accept peti¬ 
tions for reinstatement from three outlawed Communist front 
groups. In Nigeria and the Gold Coast it adopted themes designed to 
undermine confidence in the governments and encourage divisive 
forces. 

In Tunisia, Communist propaganda opposed the Paris accords un¬ 
der which Tunisia was granted increased home rule, claiming that 
these accords were arrived at without the sanction of the people and 
thus were not acceptable. In Morocco, in an attempt to gain future 
advantage, the Communists urged that the Muslim guerrilla forces 
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in the Rif be established as the nucleus of an independent Morocco’s 
armed forces. 


Vehicles for Dissemination 

Although hampered in some countries by the non-existence or 
illegality of the local Communist parties, world Communism in 1955 
succeeded in spreading its propaganda in most countries of the area. 
In some countries this was done through clandestine channels, in 
others, openly. For the most part, the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda depended upon the standard communications media— 
press, publications, radio, motion pictures, and the public platform. 
Front organizations, exchanges of cultural, sports, religious, profes¬ 
sional, and parliamentary delegations, and the exhibiting of Sino- 
Soviet Bloc products with supporting propaganda at various trade 
fairs in the area also served as vehicles. 

Where one avenue was blocked, another was exploited more fully, 
and where official sanction was accorded to the effort Communism 
employed all means at its disposal to capture the minds of the people 
and bend them, often unknowingly, to its ways. In consequence, em¬ 
phasis on each of the various means varied from state to state. 

Above all, however, the word-of-mouth technique—the hardest to 
measure and, also, the hardest to control—was probably the most 
successful Communist propaganda vehicle. Scurrilous and sensational 
rumors planted by Communists were repeated as fact in the coffee 
shops, buses and market places by unwitting agents. Owing to the 
relative immeasurability of this technique and the fact that it often 
transcends national boundaries, it cannot be included in the country 
analyses that follow, but it should not be forgotten that rumors 
spread by word of mouth are one of the most common, effective, and 
subtle of Communist propaganda vehicles. 

The Arab States 

Radio: The principal Communist propaganda medium in the Arab 
States in 1955 in terms of probable audience reached was undoubt¬ 
edly the Soviet Orbit radio. Radio Moscow broadcast 14 hours 
weekly in Arabic to the area, and these broadcasts were supple¬ 
mented by 10V2 hours a week in Arabic from Budapest until late 
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October, when this program was suspended. The Budapest broad¬ 
cast, calling itself the “Voice of National Independence and Peace,” 
was beamed to French North Africa, but was also heard in the Arab 
countries. In addition, English and French broadcasts of the Moscow 
and Satellite radios could often be heard in the Arab countries, 
where the educated usually understand those languages as well as 
their own. 

Press: Second only to radio as a medium of propaganda in 1955 
was the Communist press, which persisted in some of the Arab 
States in one form or another despite statutory bans against the 
Party. In Syria and Lebanon, for example, three newspapers— al- 
Nur (The Light), published in Damascus, and al-Akhbar (The News) 
and al-Waqt (The Times), published in Beirut, followed the Com¬ 
munist line and were considered to have Communist support. The 
Syria-Lebanon Communist Party had in addition a clandestine news 
sheet called Hayat al-Hizb (Party Life). The content of other news¬ 
papers in Syria and Lebanon, such as al-Sarkhah (The Cry) and 
al-Tali’ah (The Vanguard) of Damascus, indicated probable Com¬ 
munist support. Still other major papers, such as al-Talaghraf (The 
Telegraph) of Beirut and al-Rai al-’Amm (Public Opinion) and 
Barada (named for the river) of Damascus, to mention outstanding 
examples, actively supported Communist objectives. Certain Ar¬ 
menian newspapers in these countries also showed definite Com¬ 
munist slants. 

In Egypt, Communist press activities were more rigidly restricted, 
but individual Communists or Communist sympathizers, by infil¬ 
trating authorized newspaper staffs, probably influenced the selection 
or “slanting” of news favorable to the Soviet Union in some in¬ 
stances. 

A valuable asset of the Communist press operations in Syria, Leba¬ 
non, and Egypt were the Tass offices in Beirut and Cairo. Although 
the ostensible function of Tass in these two places was to collect news 
stories for publication in the Soviet press, its main function actually 
was the publication of a Soviet News Bulletin which was distributed 
free to a large number of newspapers and individuals. The Bulletin 
produced in Beirut, Lebanon, was delivered regularly by automobile 
to distributors across the line in nearby Syria. 

In Iraq, despite severe repression, the illegal Communist party 
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organization circulated a monthly newspaper and produced a youth 
publication and additional special newspapers for members of the 
armed forces and the Kurdish minority. Clandestine handbills also 
were distributed frequently in urban centers such as Baghdad and 
Basrah as a spur to agitation over local issues. 

Books: Little pretense was made at controlling the importation and 
sale of Communist books in Syria and Lebanon. In fact, Beirut, Leb¬ 
anon, was the principal publishing center of Arabic translations of 
Communist propaganda publications, and from there the books were 
disseminated as far as Kuwait. No less than 115 pro-Communist books 
were on sale in Beirut, most of them published in that city. They 
included Arabic translations of Soviet works on Communist ide¬ 
ology, such as Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism and Economico- 
Socialislic Events in the Soviet Union, and a variety of propaganda 
pamphlets and brochures. In addition, pro-Communist books by 
Arab authors such as George Hanna, the leading “peace partisan” of 
Lebanon, were prominently displayed. 

A Chinese Communist propaganda coup of 1955 was the luxury 
edition of Moslems of China, published in Peiping by the China 
Islamic Association and circulated in several of the Arab countries as 
well as in South Asia. A large-format, cloth-covered, gilt-embossed 
volume on slick paper with text in English, Chinese, and Arabic and 
color photography, this book sold at the equivalent of about 60 cents. 
Like many of the Communist books on sale in the area, its sale price 
was obviously far below production cost. 

In addition to this Chinese book, a score or more of others were 
available in the Arab world by the end of 1955, most of them in 
English and French and imported from Peiping, including seven by 
Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Communists and chairman of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

In Egypt the ban on the import of Communist literature was 
greatly relaxed following the signing of the Egyptian-Czechoslovak 
arms deal in September. The establishment of a Soviet cultural 
center in Cairo in the same month also greatly facilitated the circu¬ 
lation of Soviet propaganda. 

Films: The embassies and legations of the Soviet Bloc actively assisted 
the propagation of the Communist doctrine by film showings and 
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receptions. Among the Arab States, film exhibitions were most fre¬ 
quent in Egypt, where Soviet, Hungarian, Czechoslovak, and East 
German films were shown to invited groups and to the public. A 
preview of the Soviet film The Fall of Berlin was given to a selected 
group of Egyptian Government leaders and officials in the spring 
of 1955 before general showings to the public later in the year, and 
a Hungarian film festival featuring six full-length movies was held 
in Cairo in June. The Soviet Legation in Beirut was also quite ac¬ 
tive in film showing's, as was its counterpart in Damascus. 

Exchanges: Cultural exchanges between the Soviet Orbit countries 
and the Arab States reached a considerable volume in 1955, with 
much emphasis on sports. A Bulgarian soccer team played a series of 
matches in Lebanon and Egypt, and Bulgarian and Romanian teams 
entered the Egyptian bicycle races, while Egyptian teams participated 
in various sports events at the Warsaw Youth Festival and in an inter¬ 
national water polo tourney at Moscow in J une. A soccer team from 
Lebanon also played a series of matches with Soviet teams in July. 
Another visit by a Soviet soccer team to Egypt late in the autumn was 
considered an outstanding success. 

In the cultural field, the Soviets also scored a notable success with 
a troupe of ballet dancers, singers, and musicians which performed 
in Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt. A Soviet art exhibit also was shown 
in these three countries, and various handicraft, art, and folklore 
exhibits were presented by satellite legations and consulates, par¬ 
ticularly in Egypt. 

Official delegations included visits by a Syrian parliamentary dele¬ 
gation to the USSR and its Satellites; by Sheikh Hasan al-Baquri, the 
Egyptian Minister of Waqfs, to Communist China; and by D. T. 
Shepilov, the editor of Pravda, to Cairo. The Communist invitation 
to Egyptian Premier Nasir to visit the Soviet Union and the Satel¬ 
lites in 1956 was also given wide publicity. 

Trade and professional groups likewise were stressed in the Arab- 
Communist exchanges. Among these delegations were such groups 
as the Egyptian doctors and journalists who visited the USSR in the 
fall. 

Trade Fairs: The Second Damascus International Fair, held dur¬ 
ing the month of September, provided the Communist Bloc with 
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a material propaganda opportunity which it did not fail to exploit. 
Although the Soviet Union did not participate, five other nations 
from the Sino-Soviet Bloc, led by Communist China and East Ger¬ 
many, provided elaborate exhibits designed to impress the Arabs 
with the ostensible advantages of trading with the Communist Bloc. 
At the Chinese Communist pavilion there was little evidence of 
commercial activity other than the promotional device of selling 
articles such as undershirts, harmonicas, fans, and packets of tea and 
tobacco at bargain prices to attract visitors. The emphasis was clearly 
on propaganda, with each visitor receiving either a glossy Arabic- 
language pamphlet extolling the Chinese Communist regime or a 
brochure seeking to cultivate close relations between Communist 
China and Syria. 

At the East German pavilion and at those of Czechoslovakia, Po¬ 
land, and Romania, the emphasis was on trade, the goods displayed 
having been selected for their suitability for Syrian use. Bulgaria 
was trot officially represented, but its goods were displayed by the 
Syrian agent of the Bulgarian Government trade organization, Metal- 
import. Bulgaria and the Soviet Union, however, capitalized on the 
fair propaganda-wise by sending troupes of artists who performed at 
a theater constructed on the fair grounds. 

Fronts: In the Arab States, Communist front groups were widely 
exploited as a medium of propaganda. In Lebanon, where—in con¬ 
trast to the Party itself—the fronts operated quite openly, the prin¬ 
cipal fronts were the League of Rights of the Lebanese Women, the 
Lebanese League of Democratic Lawyers, the Lebanese Partisans of 
Peace, and the General Union of Students—all affiliates of interna¬ 
tional fronts. In addition to these, there were a number of labor 
unions which were Communist dominated and actively spread Com¬ 
munist propaganda among their members. The Union of Lebanese 
Journalists, which was connected with the Communist-sponsored In¬ 
ternational Organization of Journalists, was among the several fronts 
appealing to writers. 

In Syria, where Communist trade unions and front organizations 
were well developed, propaganda efforts appeared to be on the in¬ 
crease. Principal contributors to this expanded effort were the Syrian 
Students’ Union, affiliated with the Communist-sponsored Interna¬ 
tional Union of Students, and various other groups, notably the 
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Society for the Inspiration of the Pen and the League of Arab 
Writers. 

In the other Arab countries front organizations were weak or 
relatively inactive, with only the perennial Partisans of Peace at¬ 
tempting more than a desultory role. Delegates from some of the 
Arab countries appeared at the principal international Communist 
front meetings in 1955, but frequently Lhey included Arab Com¬ 
munists living in exile who claimed to represent their native coun¬ 
tries. 

Demonstrations: In countries of the Near East in which the Commu¬ 
nist Party was illegal, the Communists were wary of mounting dem¬ 
onstrations which might give the security forces an indication of 
their strength and result in a campaign of suppression. The demon¬ 
strations against the Iraqi Government after the signature of the 
Baghdad Pact were weak and ineffectual, as were those in Lebanon 
against Turkey at the time of the visit of the Turkish president in 
the spring. When the Turkish president visited Jordan in Novem¬ 
ber, however, stringent preventive measures were required to put 
down demonstrations which were clearly Communist inspired, if not 
Communist directed. 

In Syria, a speech by Khalid Bakdash on August 26 was attended by 
large, orderly crowds which demonstrated the power of the Party 
for the government to see. But Communist attempts to bring out im¬ 
pressive crowds for the September 9 "Petroleum Day," a day of 
demonstrations against the oil companies, were not outstandingly 
successful. 


Israel 

Radio, Press and Publications: In Israel, where the Communist 
Party is legal, the Communist press was undoubtedly the most ef¬ 
fective mouthpiece for Communist persuasion, although the 3 Yi 
hours per week of broadcasts in Yiddish from Communist Romania 
and the activities of fronts and friendship societies could not be 
discounted. 

As in Syria and Lebanon, Communist publications circulated 
freely in Israel. The principal newspaper was the Hebrew-language 
daily Kol Haam (Voice of the People), which also put out two 
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weeklies in Romanian and Bulgarian, Glasul Poporului and Naroden 
Glas, respectively, the titles of which mean the same as Kol Haam. 
There was also an Arabic Communist newspaper, al-Ittihad (Unity), 
two Yiddish Communist papers, Frei Yisrael (Free Israel) and Naie 
Presse (New Press), and a Hungarian one. The Communist-sponsored 
Israel-USSR Friendship League introduced a Hebrew-language 
weekly magazine in August entitled Friendship Israel-USSR. This 
publication stressed the Soviet line of relaxation of international 
tensions and the “Geneva spirit,’’ featuring articles on Walt Whit¬ 
man, Soviet-United States chess matches, and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in the USSR. 

Communist books and periodicals were imported in quantity to 
Israel from the Soviet Bloc. An exhibit of Hebrew translations of 
Russian and Soviet literature was held in Tel Aviv on October 1 
under the auspices of the Israel-USSR Friendship League. About a 
third of the alleged 335 books that have been translated from Rus¬ 
sian into Hebrew since 1870 were displayed, accompanied by con¬ 
siderable cultural propaganda. 

Films: The USSR and each Satellite country exhibited about two 
films commercially during the year, and one Communist Chinese film 
was shown in 1955. These were supplemented by invitational show¬ 
ings at theaters and at diplomatic residences, often on the occasion of 
the celebration by the diplomatic mission of its country’s national 
day. Receptions were given in connection with the showings. The 
various friendship leagues also participated in film activities. The 
Israel-Bulgarian Friendship League, for instance, celebrated the 1 ith 
anniversary of the “liberation’’ of Bulgaria by the Soviet army 
on September 30 at Haifa with a reception at which a film entitled 
September People was exhibited following the speeches. The 
Israel-Romanian Friendship League branch in Jaffa sponsored 
the showing of a Romanian film, On the Road to Liberation, in 
October. 

Exchange of Persons: Frequent exchanges between Israel and the 
Soviet Orbit took place in 1955, and the prospects for increased 
future travel were indicated by negotiations in September for tourist 
exchanges with the USSR. A Bulgarian military volleyball team 
visited Israel, while a large group of Israelis went to the Spartakiada 
Games in Czechoslovakia in June, Throughout the year the continual 
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arrivals of small groups of Jewish emigrants from the states of East 
Europe and the Soviet Union were given much publicity in the non- 
Communist as well as in the Communist press. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies: Communist fronts and friendship 
societies were more fully developed in Israel than in the Arab coun¬ 
tries, with the possible exception of Lebanon. A list of the more im¬ 
portant ones would include: 

The Israeli Peace Movement 

The Israel Communist Youth Organization 

The Federation of Democratic Women 

The Democratic Teachers 

The Democratic Lawyers’ Association 

The Israeli National Committee for Peace 

The Academic Peace Committee 

The Arabic-Language Poets 

The Progressive Youth Circle 

The Circle of Friends of Arabic Progressive Literature 

The Israel-USSR Friendship League 

The Israel-Romania Friendship League 

The Israel-Bulgaria Friendship League 

The Israel-Czechoslovakia Friendship League 

The League for Israel-USSR Friendship Ties 

The Israel-Polish Friendship League 

The Arab Pioneer Youth of Israel 

Some of these actually were sponsored by the Mapam and the 
Ahdut Avodah parties, but since these parties were pro-Soviet in 
orientation, the effect was the same. At meetings of the Israel-Polish 
Friendship League and of the Israel Peace Movement, for instance, 
Mapam, Ahdut Avodah, and Communist Party speakers frequently 
shared the same platform. 


Greece 

In Greece, where the Communist Party is illegal, the Communists 
relied mainly on front groups, pro-Communist elements of the press, 
the Soviet Embassy, and the clandestine Greek Communist radio to 
carry their propaganda to the people, 
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Radio: The clandestine radio tvas probably the single most effective 
arm of the propaganda apparatus. Dubbing itself “Radio Free 
Greece,” the clandestine radio (which pretended to operate from 
Greek soil, but actually operated from a transmitter in Romania) 
beamed a daily diet of Communist exhortations and denunciations 
to any Greeks who would listen. During most of the year, the clandes¬ 
tine station broadcast 14. hours a week, but by the end of the year 
its programs had been reduced to one hour daily. On December 31, 
1955, the station ceased broadcasting. The suspension of these broad¬ 
casts—a symbol of Greek-Communist subversion ever since the end 
of the Greek-Communist civil war—was interpreted as a move in 
support of Soviet and Satellite efforts to improve relations with the 
Greek Government. 

Elimination of Radio Free Greece from the air, however, did not 
affect seriously world Communism’s efforts to promote sympathy in 
Greece through the air waves. As of the end of the year, the USSR 
and its Satellites were continuing to beam a total of 82:15 hours 
weekly in Greek to Greece and the Mediterranean area. 

Press and Publications: In the press and publications field the prin¬ 
cipal organ of Communist propaganda was the newspaper Avgi 
(Dawn). The official organ of the Communist-front party, the United 
Democratic Left (EDA), Avgi was able to claim a country-wide cir¬ 
culation of about 20,000 in a country where no circulation figure ex¬ 
ceeds 70,000. Although this figure represented a substantial decline 
from the 1946 circulation peak of nearly 50,000, it still was impres¬ 
sive. Avgi consistently followed the Communist Party line. In addi¬ 
tion to Avgi, the Communists published an internal clandestine 
newspaper entitled Rizospastis (The Radical), which was the organ 
of the Central Committee of the party. Circulation of this paper 
could not be judged. 

On March 5 the Soviet Embassy inaugurated its own semiweekly 
publication, a news bulletin called Sovietika Nea (Soviet News). 
Published in Athens and distributed regularly to Greek military 
and government offices, the Greek press, and various educational in¬ 
stitutions, this illustrated Soviet “news bulletin” played on the theme 
of Soviet friendship and peaceful intentions. Sections were devoted 
to Soviet sports, fashions, art, literature, movies, drama, and science, 
with particular emphasis on Soviet development of nuclear science 
for peaceful uses. 
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A publishing house in Athens published a A lew International En¬ 
cyclopedia, based to a large extent on the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 
a Party-line dictionary, an atlas-gazetteer, and a Communist version 
of the history of Greece. A considerable number of Greek transla¬ 
tions of Soviet literature also found their way into Greek bookstores. 
To appeal to bilingual Greeks and foreigners, a French-language 
magazine, L’ Union Sovietique (Soviet Union), was distributed in 
Athens. Soviet-published phonograph recordings and sheet music in 
Greek were made available through commercial channels. 

Films: More Greeks were given an opportunity to view Soviet films 
during 1955 than in any previous year. The result of intensified 
Soviet efforts to force more and more films on their Greek agents, 
this increase occurred despite Greek censorship which prevented 
some screenings. In addition to commercial showings, Lhe Soviet Em¬ 
bassy held private exhibitions of certain films to which a selected au¬ 
dience was invited. 

Exchanges: There were few exchanges of persons between Greece 
and the Soviet Orbit in 1955. For the most part, they were confined 
to football matches between Greek and Satellite teams. The Athens 
Academy declined an invitation to send one of its members to the 
Soviet Atomic Energy for Peaceful Uses Conference at Moscow in 
July. However, considerable local publicity was accorded the visit to 
the USSR in September of the mayor of the town of Volos in north¬ 
ern Greece, together with two members of the town council, as 
guests of the town council of Rostov-on-Don. 

Fronts: The Communist Party’s various front groups not only rep¬ 
resented a rallying ground for Communist sympathizers in 1955, but 
also were highly active as propagators of the Communist line. The 
EDA, through the influence of its newspaper Avgi and its political 
meetings, was undoubtedly the most important of Lhese fronts. One 
example of its effectiveness was the election of one of its members 
to the Athens Municipal Council. 

Other fronts which served as media for Communist propaganda 
included the Panhellenic Union of Families of Political Exiles and 
Prisoners (PEOPEF), the United Panhellenic Youth Organization 
(EPON), the Union of Greek Democratic Jurists, and the Greek 
Political Refugees Peace Committee. Two women’s organizations— 
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the Panliellenic Democratic Union of Women, and the Panhellenic 
Union of Working Women—also served as voluble mouthpieces. 

A development of interest was the revival of the Greek-Soviet 
League, together with many of its old officers and members. This pro- 
Soviet front, formed in 1945, had not been heard from since before 
the Greek-Communist civil war. 

With the illusion of sweetness and light following the Geneva 
“summit” Conference, the Communist-front Greek Committee on 
Peace and Relaxation of International Tension was successful in 
setting up additional local branches. But the efforts of two Com¬ 
munist-controlled trade-union groups—the United Trade Union 
Movement (ESKE) and the Democratic Syndicalist Movement (DSK) 
—to gain control of the General Confederation of Greek Labor 
(GSEE) were firmly rebuffed. 

Fairs: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and East Germany entered 
impressive exhibits at the Twentieth International Salonika Trade 
Fair in September. These Satellite exhibits were publicized in the 
Greek press and on the radio. 


Cyprus 

The outlawing of the Restorative Party of the Working People 
(AKEL), the Communist Party of Cyprus, and its front groups on 
December 14 and the simultaneous seizure of the party’s printing 
presses were a severe blow to the Communist propaganda operation 
in Cyprus. The suspension of Radio Free Greece broadcasts from 
Romania on December 31 weakened the Communists’ propaganda 
potential still further. Before these occurrences, Cypriot Commu¬ 
nists and their sympathizers had enjoyed complete freedom in their 
propaganda activities. 

Press: The principal internal party newspaper was Neos Demokratis 
(New Democrat) with an estimated daily circulation of about 7,900. 
This newspaper was assisted by Ergatika Nea (Labor News), the 
organ of the Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labor (PEO), which fol¬ 
lowed a consistent pro-Communist line. Ergatika Nea’s circulation 
varied widely from 1,000 to g,ooo copies according to the internal 
political situation. The PEO, although Communist controlled, was 
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exempted from the official ban of December 14, and its newspaper 
continued publication as the year ended. 

Fronts: Communist-front groups provided a major outlet for Com¬ 
munist propaganda in Cyprus. These groups included the so-called 
Pan-Cypriot Peace Council, the Pan-Cypriot Congress of Mothers in 
Defense of Children, the Union of Democratic Women, the Union 
of Cyprus Farmers, and the Restorative Youth Association. The last 
three of these were banned in December. All were active in 1955, 
with the Pan-Cypriot Peace Council collecting signatures for the 
Communists’ Vienna Appeal and the Restorative Youth Association 
and others presenting Soviet film evenings. The youth group also 
held a much advertised Festival for Peace and Friendship in Cyprus, 
and the Pan-Cypriot Congress of Mothers sent a delegate to the 
Communist-front World Congress of Mothers at Lausanne in July. 


Turkey 

In Turkey, where subversive activities xvere vigorously suppressed, 
Communist propaganda in 1955 was limited largely to cautious word- 
of-mouth dissemination by individual Communists and to informa¬ 
tion and comment developed as a result of trade and diplomatic re¬ 
lations with the Soviet Orbit states and their representatives. 

Radio: As in other countries of the area in which anti-Communist 
laws were seriously enforced, the principal method for getting Com¬ 
munist propaganda into Turkey was by way of radio. As the year 
ended, the Soviet radio was broadcasting 26:15 hours and the Satel¬ 
lite radio 15:45 hours weekly to Turkey in Turkish. 

Other Media: The other media usually used for internal dissemina¬ 
tion of Communist propaganda were either lacking or largely in¬ 
accessible. Soviet Bloc cultural overtures were rebuffed by the Turks, 
■with the exception of a few sports competitions with Satellite teams. 
Communist films and literature were barred from the country al¬ 
together. No Communist front activity was evident during the year, 
and although the anti-Greek riots in Istanbul and Izmir on Septem¬ 
ber 6 suggested Communist exploitation, there was no conclusive 
evidence of organized Communist participation. 

Trade and Trade Fairs: Only in conjunction with their trade offen¬ 
sive did the Soviet Bloc countries score a propaganda success. Soviet 
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Bloc products were in great demand among merchants, and the in¬ 
creased trade with the Soviet Bloc was of direct propaganda value. 
Satellite commercial attaches and trade delegations succeeded in plac¬ 
ing advertising in the Turkish press, and the press gave favorable 
coverage to the Satellite exhibits at the Izmir Fair. 


Iran 

The diminished status of the illegal Communist Tudeh Party in 
Iran, and the vigilance of the Iranian security forces combined to 
limit internal Communist propaganda considerably in 1955. The 
chief party organ, Mardom, which disappeared from circulation 
following the government’s seizure of Tudeh Party printing presses 
in 1954, reappeared in an abbreviated form in the spring of 1955. 
However, with the exception of the reappearance of Mardom and 
other incidental clandestine efforts, the Iranian Communists were 
forced to rely primarily on personal contact for the dissemination 
of their propaganda. 

Soviet propaganda in Iran, on the other hand, was extensive. 

Radio: Broadcasts in Persian totaling 33:15 hours per week were 
beamed to Iran from Moscow, Baku, and Tashkent in the USSR. 
In addition, the Baku radio, as well as Radio Yerevan in Soviet 
Armenia, carried broadcasts in Azerbaijanian, Armenian, and 
Kurdish which could be heard by Iranian minorities speaking these 
languages. Kurdish broadcasts were dropped by the Baku station in 
the summer of 1955, but were continued from the Yerevan trans¬ 
mitter, presumably because it was better located to reach the Kurdish 
audience not only in Iran, but also in Turkey, Iraq, and Syria as well. 

Press and Publications: Soviet books, periodicals, newspapers, and 
pamphlets printed in Russian and Persian were readily available at 
many local bookstores in Iran. Included in this material was a 
Persian-Russian dictionary prepared by the Soviet State Publishing 
House for Foreign and National Dictionaries in Moscow. 

Films: The annual Soviet Film Festival, sponsored by the Soviet 
Embassy in Teheran in recent years, was canceled in 1955, following 
the announcement of Iran’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact. How¬ 
ever, Soviet films were shown free of charge during the year at the 
Flouse of Soviet Culture in Teheran, and Communist commercial 
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films, although not widely distributed, appeared at several of the 
Teheran theaters. 

Exchanges: The Soviet Bloc sponsored exchanges of political, cul¬ 
tural, educational and athletic delegations with Iran in 1955. These 
exchanges were high-lighted by organized visits of Iranian members 
of parliament, winters and radio personnel to the Soviet Union, and 
by a Soviet invitation to the Shah to make a state visit to Moscow 
in 1956. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies: Although the Iranian Government’s 
antisubversive campaign had succeeded in effectively crippling Com¬ 
munist front groups such as the Tudeh Youth Organization and the 
Central United Council of Trade Unions, a handful of front or¬ 
ganizations remained active in 1955. These included: 

The Society for Democratic Lawyers 
The Iranian Democratic Youth Club 
The Iranian Students’ Organization 
The Women’s Organization of Iran 
The Society for the Protection of Children 

In addition to these fronts of the banned Tudeh Party, the Irano- 
Soviet Cultural Relations Society, sponsored by VOKS, also was ac¬ 
tive. Basing its activities on those of the House of Soviet Culture 
in Teheran, the Irano-Soviet Cultural Relations Society promoted 
friendship for the USSR through propaganda literature and the 
speaker’s platform. 

Afghanistan 

Communist propaganda efforts in Afghanistan in 1955, as in 
previous years, were hampered by the absence of an indigenous Com¬ 
munist party apparatus. The full burden of dissemination conse¬ 
quently rested with the Communist diplomatic missions—mainly 
those of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Communist 
China—and with the Soviet radio. 

Radio: During 1955 the Soviet radio broadcast 15:45 hours weekly 
in English to the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. These programs 
were heard by English-speaking government officials, civil servants, 
and others in Kabul. Listeners to the Soviet radio’s broadcasts in 
Tadzhik (seven hours weekly) and Persian (33:15 hours weekly) 
were considerable, including many in rural areas. The Tadzhik 
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language programs, broadcast from Stalinabad in Soviet Tadzhikis¬ 
tan, were announced as being intended for Tadzhiks living abroad, 
but the language composition of these broadcasts indicated that they 
were directed also at Afghan and Persian listeners. 

Press: The Soviet Embassy’s daily news bulletin, first published in 
December 1954, proved to be an important weapon of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda in 1955. The bulletin, which made extensive use of Soviet 
propaganda speeches, including attacks on the policies of the United 
States and other Western nations, was delivered to Afghan news¬ 
paper editors, government officials, members of the diplomatic corps, 
educators, and other influential individuals on a daily basis. Circula¬ 
tion of the bulletin was around 800. Its contents, however, by virtue 
of reprints in Afghan newspapers and oral dissemination by readers, 
reached a far larger audience. 

Significantly, it was an article in the Embassy's news bulletin in 
March which first implied Soviet support for Afghanistan in the 
Pushtunistan dispute with Pakistan. This article presaged the more 
open Soviet support later in the year, culminating in Bulganin’s 
statement of “sympathy” with Afghanistan in the Pushtu question 
during the visit of the Soviet leaders to Kabul in December. 

Publications: The Soviet Embassy distributed illustrated Commu¬ 
nist magazines such as Soviet Uniori, Soviet Woman, and New Times 
to offices, schools, and individuals in the Kabul area. In addition, 
members of Soviet technical missions were reported, in some in¬ 
stances, to have discreetly left behind Communist leaflets and propa¬ 
ganda materials when visiting various work projects. The Chinese 
Communists, who opened an embassy in Kabul in 1955, began issu¬ 
ing pamphlets attacking United States policy on Taiwan. 

Films: About once each month throughout the year, the Soviet 
Embassy held special invitational film showings which were attended 
by various government officials, functionaries, and other members 
of the intelligentsia. A documentary film of Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru’s visit to the USSR was heavily attended and created con¬ 
siderable interest. Various sports films were also shown. 

Exchanges: Some reliance was placed by the Communists on dele¬ 
gation exchanges as a propaganda medium to influence Afghans. 
Examples included the three-week visit in September of an Afghan 
soccer team to Moscow, Baku, and Tashkent and the visit to Moscow 
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in November of Mohammed Khaled Roshan, editor of the daily 
Kabul newspaper Anis and of the Bakhtar News Agency, and Mo¬ 
hammed Haider Zobal, editor of a Ministry of Education magazine. 
A two-man cultural delegation visited Czechoslovakia in June. 

Other: Plans for Soviet Orbit participation for the first time in 
Afghanistan’s annual Independence Day celebrations in August did 
not materialize owing to transportation difficulties which made it 
impossible to get the Czech and Soviet displays to Kabul in time. 
However, both the Czechs and the Soviets reportedly are planning 
elaborate displays for the 1956 celebration. Much publicity was 
given the various Soviet Bloc aid projects, which often appeared to 
be designed more to impress the Afghans with Soviet efficiency and 
technology than to help the Afghan economy. The gasoline storage 
tanks built by the Russians outside Kabul were decorated with 
Soviet flags and emblems and spotlighted at night so that they could 
be seen from all over the city. Some Soviet technicians, posing as 
devout Muslims, allegedly spread Communist propaganda in some 
areas. 

Pakistan 

With the Communist Party in Pakistan outlawed since mid 1954, 
the dissemination of internal Communist propaganda in 1955 de¬ 
pended largely on other political parties infiltrated or dominated by 
Communists, surviving front groups, and pro-Communist elements 
of the press. The Soviet radio and the diplomatic missions of the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc countries in Pakistan were the principal media for 
dissemination of propaganda of external origin. 

Radio: The introduction of broadcasts in Urdu (seven hours weekly) 
by the Soviet radio in 1955 indicated the increased importance with 
which the Soviet propagandists regarded Pakistan as a propaganda 
target. The new Urdu broadcasts, in addition to Soviet broadcasts 
in Bengali and English to South Asia, were directed at government 
officials and other influential elements of the population. 

Press and Publications: Although the illegal Communist Party had 
no official organ or propaganda, the English-language Pakistan 
Times and the Urdu language newspaper Imroze continued to be 
the principal proponents of the Party line. Both of these papers 
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were run by Mian Iftikharuddin, a prominent fellow traveler who 
also headed the Azad Pakistan Party. 

Large quantities of Communist periodicals and relatively expen¬ 
sive books were shipped into Pakistan in 1955 and either presented 
gratis to libraries, schools, and institutions by the Soviet and Chinese 
Information Services or offered for sale through local bookstores at 
prices as little as one-tenth the normal market price for similar pub¬ 
lications. However, bookstore sales in Karachi had noticeably de¬ 
clined. In 1955 roughly 10 per cent of Karachi bookstores sold Com¬ 
munist publications, and the volume offered for sale was relatively 
small as compared with 1950 when approximately 40 per cent of the 
Karachi bookstores handled such publications and when the volume 
sold was heavy. 

On the other hand, the quantity of material distributed directly 
by the Communist information services appeared to be increasing. 
Several thousand magazines in Hindi were reportedly mailed each 
month from the USSR Embassy, and publications were sent regu¬ 
larly to almost all schools in Pakistan. In addition to news bulletins 
published both in English and in the local languages, and standard 
publications like Soviet Union, pamphlets extolling the glories of the 
Soviet regime in Central Asia were circulated. The Russians also 
in Karachi had maintained a reading room and distribution center 
for reading material. 

Films: The Russians made a particularly strong effort to get Com¬ 
munist films into commercial theaters and to gain influence in the 
infant Pakistan film industry. Four full-length Soviet motion pic¬ 
tures were brought into Pakistan in 1955. Two of these, with Urdu 
sound tracks, were shown at commercial theaters and the other two 
to private groups. In November, for the first time in recent years, 
a Czechoslovak feature film ( Native Country) was shown in a com¬ 
mercial theater in Pakistan. Soviet cameramen visited Pakistan in 
October to film various cultural and religious activities and scenes, 
presumably for a film to be shown later both in the Soviet Union 
and in Pakistan. Moreover, the Soviets reportedly offered to supply 
film equipment and to train Pakistani motion-picture technicians 
in Moscow. 

Trade Fairs and Exhibits: Perhaps the greatest Communist en¬ 
deavor during the year was the Communist Bloc participation in the 
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Pakistan International Industries Fair from September 16 to October 
ig. The USSR, Communist China, and Czechoslovakia all had ex¬ 
hibits. The Chinese and Russian exhibits were by far the largest at 
the fair, both in terms of pavilion size and number of exhibits. A 
wide range of products, from agricultural machinery to consumer 
goods and foodstuffs, was shown by the Communist states. Next to 
attendance at the United States exhibit, the Chinese Communist 
and Soviet exhibits attracted the largest crowds—650,000 and 500,000 
respectively. The Chinese Communist exhibit was regarded as par¬ 
ticularly successful. 

The Chinese Communists also staged a major arts and crafts ex¬ 
hibit in Karachi at which much literature was distributed, including 
an impressive, expensively bound and illustrated book Moslems in 
China. A similar exhibit was opened in Lahore in December. 

Talkers: Another propaganda device was the use of students as “tea¬ 
house talkers” who were assigned to spend much of their free time 
in tea and coffee houses buying refreshments and trying to sell Com¬ 
munism to fellow students. Both the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
embassies employed students for this purpose. 

Exchanges: While the number of delegations traveling between 
Pakistan and Communist countries was relatively small, a few 
groups visited the Soviet Union and Communist China, in particu¬ 
lar. For example, a seven-man delegation of Pakistani labor leaders 
went to Communist China to attend the May Day celebrations at 
the invitation of the All-China Trade Union Federation, and a Com¬ 
munist Chinese women’s delegation headed by the vice president of 
the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation visited Pakistan in 
November at the invitation of the All-Pakistan Women’s Associa¬ 
tion. In addition, Prime Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali accepted 
an invitation from Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist Premier, 
to visit Peiping in the spring of 1956. 

Fronts: Despite the illegal status of the party in Pakistan, certain 
Communist front groups continued active in 1955. These included 
the All-Pakistan Progressive Writers’ Association, the All-Pakistan 
Theater Association, tire Pakistan Peace Committee, and three 
“friendship societies,” the Pakistan-Soviet Friendship Society, and 
the Pakistan-Soviet and Pakistan-Czechoslovak Cultural Associations. 
The activities of these "cultural fronts” were somewhat curtailed in 
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1955, although the Pakistan Progressive Writers’ Association alleg¬ 
edly undertook a campaign to discredit the late Mohammed Iqbal, 
revered Pakistani poet and Muslim theologian, in order to create 
ideological confusion and make Pakistani minds more receptive to 
the materialistic concepts promulgated by the Communists. 

On the other hand, the Communist-controlled Pakistan Trade 
Union Federation, one of the two principal trade-union organiza¬ 
tions in the country, the East Pakistan Students’ Union, and the 
Democratic Students’ Federation increased their organizational ac¬ 
tivities. 

India 

In India, the largest and most populous single country of the area, 
the Communist propaganda effort in 1955 was tremendous in scope 
and complexity. Both externally originated and internal Communist 
propaganda were extensive. Numerous international, national, and 
local front organizations contributed to the effort of propagandists 
centering their attention on India. 

Radio: Soviet radio broadcasts were an important adjunct of Com¬ 
munist propaganda in India, although somewhat dwarfed by the 
press and other activities of the indigenous Communist Party. Soviet 
broadcasts were beamed to India in English, Bengali, and Hindi. 
English transmissions were increased from 14:00 hours to 15:45 
hours weekly in 1955 and were obviously the “backbone” of the 
Soviet broadcasts, being aimed primarily at the government, the 
civil service, the press, and the intelligentsia in general. The pro¬ 
grams in Bengali and Hindi were also increased, the former from 
5:15 hours to 8:45 hours weekly and the latter from 3:30 to 5:15 
hours weekly. 

Press and Publications: Communist printed materials—books, peri¬ 
odicals, newspapers, and pamphlets—continued to flood India, many 
coming in from Communist countries and others being produced 
locally by the Indian Communist Party and its many front organiza¬ 
tions. The party was estimated to publish between twenty and forty 
newspapers and periodicals, most of them in local languages. The 
weekly New Age (English) was the official national press organ of 
the Communist Party, and Blitz (English) was an important weekly 
which followed the Communist line. Some papers, particularly the 
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vernacular press, used handouts sent out daily to the Indian press 
by the Tass bureau in New Delhi. The India-Soviet Cultural Society 
published a high-level quarterly review in English, entitled ISCUS, 
dealing with Indian and Soviet cultural life. The India-China 
Friendship Association also planned to begin publication of a regular 
periodical in English. In addition to these overt activities, Commu¬ 
nists were known to have infiltrated the editorial staffs of some of 
the non-Communist press. 

A large number of publishing houses and bookshops sold Com¬ 
munist literature, chief among these being the People’s Publishing 
House in New Delhi with branches in other cities in India. These 
bookshops advertised widely in almost all important Indian news¬ 
papers. A November advertisement in New Age listed ninety differ¬ 
ent Soviet publications alone, ranging from illustrated childrens’ 
books, works by Marx, Lenin, and Engels, and Russian bilingual 
dictionaries to books on Soviet life, science, art, education, adminis¬ 
tration and law, and the Russian classics. 

Communist books and periodicals were not only widely advertised, 
but vigorous sales campaigns on a door-to-door basis were under¬ 
taken and small literature stalls set up by the local chapters of the 
Indian Communist Party. Subscriptions to the Cominform journal— 
For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy !—were solicited by 
the Communists, and a book called Looking Forward, a collection 
of writings of American left-wingers and Communists published by 
the International Publishers in New York, was widely circulated. 
The Communists in Andhra claimed that their annual sales cam¬ 
paign in 1955 resulted in a sale of $8,610 worth of books—larger 
than the previous year despite flood conditions. 

While much of the printed propaganda coming from Communist 
Bloc countries was distributed internally by the embassies, book¬ 
shops, and front organizations, some Chinese Communist material 
was mailed by the Hsinhua News Agency in Hong Kong directly to 
individuals and organizations in India. Another distribution channel 
used by the Chinese Communists was through their “trade agencies’’ 
in India. The New China Trade Agency, which was opened at 
ICalimpong in northeastern India in March 1955, publicized their 
offering of Chinese books, periodicals, and paintings, and solicited 
agents to distribute these throughout the district. 

An impressive bit of Chinese Communist printed propaganda 
was a beautifully illustrated booklet reviewing the visit of an In- 
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dian cultural delegation to China. Stressing Chinese appreciation o£ 
Indian drama and folk art as presented by the Indian delegation, the 
booklet developed a political theme which was particularly evident 
in a poem entitled “China-India Friendship.” One verse of the poem 
read: 

Through two great lands, from Delhi to Peking, 

Above the clouds the songs of friendship ring, 

For here a thousand million people stand, 

And will advance together hand in hand. 

Films: While no films were produced in India exclusively by the 
Communists, many of the film studios were infiltrated and some pic¬ 
tures were larded with Communist propaganda themes as a result. 
A fairly new development was the joint production of films by 
Communist countries in cooperation with Indian motion-picture 
producers. For example, an Indian film delegation visiting China 
in October laid plans with the Chinese Communist Government for 
the joint production of a historical film on the life of Huien Tsang, 
a famous Chinese traveler who visited India in the seventh century 
after Christ. Similarly, the USSR and India cooperated in the 
planning of a film about the Russian traveler Nikitin’s visit to India 
in the fifteenth century. The shooting of this film, partly in India 
and partly in the Soviet Union, was reportedly scheduled to begin 
in 1956 under the joint production of Moscow Film Studios and the 
Ahmed Abbas Studio in Bombay. 

The USSR Minister of Culture, w r ho accompanied Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to India, arranged for Soviet cameramen to shoot a 
full-length feature film in India. He also presented several micro¬ 
films of Indian historical documents, two 16-mm. mobile film pro¬ 
jectors, and a number of children’s films to Indian officials. Soviet 
offers to aid the Indian film industry represented another technique 
of infiltrating local film production. The Soviet trade representa¬ 
tive in India indicated that the USSR would be willing to supply 
machinery and to advise the Indian film industry, which depends 
on imports for its negative stock, to establish a raw film factory. A 
ready export market in the Soviet Union and Communist China for 
Communist-line films was also offered to Indian film producers as 
bait. 

Films imported from the USSR, Communist China, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and Hungary represented only a small fraction of total Indian 
film imports. Although no figures were available on the number of 
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new Communist films which were brought into India in 1955, they 
probably exceeded those imported in 1954. Data released by the 
Indian Central Board of Film Censors in the summer of 1955 re¬ 
vealed that a total of 56 films—20 of them 35-mm. feature films— 
were brought into India from the Sino-Soviet Orbit in 1954. Of this 
total, 46 were Russian films and the remainder Czech, Hungarian, 
and Chinese. Up to December 1, only one Communist film, Chinese 
People’s Victory, was barred. 

An Indian film delegation which visited Communist China in 
October was pressed for a regular exchange of Indian and Chinese 
Communist feature films, documentaries, and newsreels. Since about 
75 per cent of the foreign films exhibited in India were American, 
the Communists were anxious to bite into this market both for finan¬ 
cial and for prestige reasons. However, agitation—reportedly Com¬ 
munist inspired—in favor of a quota control which would restrict 
the number of United States film imports and increase the number 
from the Communist Bloc was unsuccessful. 

A theater in Calcutta and another in Bombay were leased for the 
exclusive showing of Soviet feature films. The most successful Soviet 
film of the year was undoubtedly the colored feature-length film 
Pandit Nehru's Visit to the USSR, which was shown widely through¬ 
out India in commercial theaters. The film was speeded to India 
so that it could be shown simultaneously with Nehru’s return from 
the Soviet Union. 

The number of ‘‘film festivals” between India and Communist 
countries increased in 1955. Indian films were shown in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, and films from those countries were 
shown at Indian festivals. These festivals usually were organized by 
India-Soviet or India-China friendship societies and were often 
staged on a nation-wide basis, accompanied by the exchange of film 
directors, writers, and actors. Indian film festivals in China and the 
USSR were given considerable publicity in India. 

Other examples of Communist catering to Indian pride were 
seen in the preparation of a new ballet on an Indian theme by the 
Bolshoi Theater of Moscow, exhibitions in Moscow of Indian handi¬ 
crafts, Indian dancers and musicians, and the translation into Rus¬ 
sian of Indian literature, including a book by Prime Minister Nehru. 

Trade Fairs and Exhibits: Trade fairs, exhibits, and dramatic per¬ 
formances also served as important vehicles for Communist propa¬ 
ganda during the year. The Indian Industries Fair, the largest ever 
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held in South Asia, included large exhibits from the USSR, Commu¬ 
nist China, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
Hungary which, in some instances, outclassed those of the Free 
World. In addition to displays of industrial and consumer goods, 
the Communist pavilions were used also for political themes. Each 
pavilion had statues or giant portraits of various Communist leaders, 
and Communist slogans covered the walls. Pamphlets, many originat¬ 
ing in the Satellite countries, were freely distributed. The official 
fair guide carried almost 100 pages of Communist advertisements at 
an estimated cost of $15,000 as compared with less than six from 
Western countries. 

Soviet singers, dancers, musicians, and acrobats gave performances 
at the Art Theater at the fair, and large advertisements appeared in 
many Indian newspapers and in buses. An estimate of Communist 
Bloc fair advertising from October 29 through December 6 in five 
major New Delhi papers alone was in excess of $55,000. The Tass 
representative in India reportedly spent the equivalent of $20,000 
for publicity on the Communist Bloc exhibits. 

The fair also provided the Communist Party of India with a 
special opportunity to criticize Western economic trade with and 
aid to India. The Communists charged the United States and Great 
Britain with economic exploitation of India and extolled the eco¬ 
nomic progress of Communist countries and the alleged advantages 
of increased trade with the Communist Bloc. 

Numerous other Communist arts and crafts exhibits and cultural 
delegations toured India during the year. In September, twenty- 
three Communist Chinese exhibits were reportedly being held simul¬ 
taneously in Calcutta alone. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies: A major vehicle of Communist 
propaganda in India in 1955 were the numerous Communist front 
groups, most of which hacl branches in the larger Indian communi¬ 
ties. A partial list of these would include: 

The All-India Kisan Sabha (peasants’ front) 

The All-India Students Federation 

The All-India Peace Council 

The All-India People’s Theater Association 

The All-India Progressive Writers’ Association 

The All-India Association of Democratic Lawyers 

The Film Winters’ Association 

The National Federation of Indian Women 
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The All-India Trade Union Congress 

The All-India Agricultural Laborers’ Association 

The combined membership of these fronts numbered in the 
thousands. Some of them—for example, the students’, lawyers', and 
trade-union organizations, as well as the All-India Peace Council— 
were affiliated with international front meetings. India sent approxi¬ 
mately 90 delegates to the World Peace Assembly in Helsinki in 
June, and more than 200 delegates to the Eighth World Youth 
Festival in Warsaw in July and August. 

In addition to these front groups, Communist friendship societies 
such as the Indo-Soviet cultural societies and the Indo-China Friend¬ 
ship Association were active and had sizable followings. 

Probably the most significant front development during the year 
was the holding in New Delhi of the Communist-sponsored Asian 
Conference for the Relaxation of International Tensions. This con¬ 
ference, attended by Communist representatives from fifteen coun¬ 
tries, met in April shortly before the much heralded African-Asian 
Conference in Bandung, Indonesia. Although the New Delhi Con¬ 
ference was labeled an “Asian Conference,” the USSR was among 
the countries participating, in line with its increasingly apparent 
attempts to identify itself with Asians as an “Asian” power. 

Out of the New Delhi conference was born the “Asian Solidarity 
Committee.” This new front, aimed primarily at promoting inter- 
Asian solidarity with Communist China and the Soviet Union 
and at sparking unified action against Western (particularly United 
States) influence in Asia, was organized with branches to be formed 
in all of the countries which participated in the New Delhi confer¬ 
ence. The Indian branch met in Hyderabad October 21-23, and drew 
up a program stressing the need for increased cultural exchange 
between India and the Communist countries (see page 151). 

Another international front meeting held in India in 1955 was 
the Communist-dominated Asian Law'yers’ Conference, which met 
in Calcutta in January under the auspices of the All-India Associa¬ 
tion of Democratic Lawyers. The two themes reiterated throughout 
the meeting were support of the “five principles of coexistence” and 
castigation of United States activities in the Far East. Eighteen coun¬ 
tries were represented, including the USSR and Communist China. 

Exchanges: Travel between India and the Communist Bloc was 
extensive in 1955. The exchange of visits between Prime Minister 
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Nehru and the Soviet leaders commanded the spotlight and force¬ 
fully demonstrated the propaganda value of such visits; but there 
was hardly a time throughout the year when an Indian delegation 
was not in a Communist country, when members of an Indian 
Communist-front organization were not traveling to a meeting of 
an international front, or when foreign front delegates were not 
journeying to India to attend an international meeting there. More¬ 
over, evidence pointed to an increase in these visits to and from 
the Communist Bloc in future years. 

While no Indian students were known to be studying in the USSR 
or Communist China in 1954, an agreement was reached in 1955 
to exchange ten students between India and Red China. According 
to Tass, the USSR Minister of Culture, who accompanied Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to India, also reached an agreement with the Indian 
Minister of Education on a number of additional measures aimed at 
extending cultural exchanges between the Soviet Union and India. 

Demonstrations: Since the Communist Party of India was seeking 
to acquire a new respectability consonant with a united-front policy, 
it avoided violent demonstrations, as a rule. But whenever a demon¬ 
stration permitted or encouraged by the government was in accord 
with the objectives of the party, the Communists and their sympa¬ 
thizers turned out in force. For instance, Indian Communists made 
extensive plans for receptions, demonstrations, and other activities 
during the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev. Party members were 
directed to devote themselves entirely to organizing receptions, 
mass meetings and demonstrations, torchlight processions and cul¬ 
tural performances, and to the mass sale of literature on the Soviet 
Union. In order to avoid the frequently made charge that the Indian 
Communists are subservient to Moscow, party members were di¬ 
rected not to display the hammer and sickle flag of the Indian Com¬ 
munist Party during the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit, but to carry 
the national flags of the Indian Republic and the USSR, and to con¬ 
duct themselves “not in their capacity as members of the party but 
as citizens of the Indian Republic.” 

Ceylon 

In Ceylon, where the Communist party is legal, chief reliance 
for propaganda dissemination was placed on the Party press and 
front groups. 
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Press: The Party’s four newspapers in vernacular languages— 
Maubima and Navalkarya, a Sinhalese weekly and monthly respec¬ 
tively; Desabhimani, a Tamil weekly; and Navasakthi, a Malayalam 
weekly—had a combined circulation of 11,000. Its English-language 
weekly, Forward, suspended publication in December, probably for 
financial reasons. 

In April 1955 the Ceylonese Government restricted the import 
of Communist literature to be sold commercially, allowing each 
person to receive only one Communist book or magazine. Although 
some Communist literature continued to be smuggled in and sold 
on an “under the counter” basis, the restriction curtailed imports 
considerably. Only four packages of Communist literature came into 
Ceylon through the mails in May, for example, as compared to an 
average of s,ooo packages in previous months. 

Fronts: Ceylonese Communists and their sympathizers maintained 
a number of front groups designed to appeal to various segments of 
the population. These included labor, youth, peasants’, ivomen’s, 
and Buddhist organizations, as well as the usual peace and friend¬ 
ship fronts. With the exception of the Ceylon Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion and the All-Ceylon Communist Youth League, these organiza¬ 
tions were relatively inactive in 1955. The Ceylon Trade Union 
Federation, the strongest and most effective Communist propaganda 
instrument on the island, agitated persistently among the plantation, 
dock, harbor, and transport workers, and championed the rights of 
the Tamil minority. 

A sizable delegation of Ceylonese students in London attended the 
Warsaw Youth Festival, some later proceeding to China at the invi¬ 
tation of two Chinese Communist youth organizations. In addition, 
the Ceylon-China Friendship Association, which staged an exhibit 
of Chinese Communist arts and crafts and participated in various 
Communist-front rallies, appeared to attract some support from 
among non-Communist elements. 

Films: The government’s publications import restrictions applied 
also to Communist films. So far as is known, no more than four Soviet 
Orbit films appeared in Ceylon during the year. 

Africa 

In Africa, the dissemination of Communist propaganda was ham¬ 
pered by the inaccessibility of the area, the large masses of illiterate 
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peoples, and European political control over much o£ the area. Com¬ 
munist propagandists concentrated on French North, West, and 
Equatorial Africa, British West Africa, the Sudan, and the Union 
of South Africa. They devoted their attention first to the infiltration 
of labor movements, followed by the organization or infiltration of 
youth, teacher, student, and—in some cases—peasant groups. The 
propagandists seized every opportunity to exploit the dynamic issues 
of nationalism, race, and the desire for rapid reform. Locally printed 
propaganda in the form of newspapers and pamphlets, both clandes¬ 
tine and overt, was augmented by literature mailed in by interna¬ 
tional front groups and by the European Communist parties, despite 
frequent seizures in some areas by the authorities. 

Communist-front groups, African trade fairs, the subsidization of 
African students in the Orbit area, and international broadcasts 
by the Soviet and Soviet Orbit radio in French, Arabic, and English 
also were part of the Communist propaganda effort. 

Radio: Until it was abruptly removed from the air on October 23, 
a Communist clandestine radio program in Arabic called the Voice 
of National Independence and Peace was beamed to French North 
Africa and heard by a number of the Muslim population. The broad¬ 
casts, using colloquial North African Arabic, bitterly denounced 
French North African policy and what were described as American 
“ambitions” in the area. The transmissions, which originated in 
Budapest, were sent out on a 100-kilowatt signal that could be 
clearly heard across North Africa and in areas of the south. This 
station’s broadcasts (10:30 hours weekly) were supplemented by 14 
hours of Ai'abic weekly over the Soviet radio. A part of the Soviet 
Orbit’s 15:45 hours weekly in English to the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa and 112 hours in French to Western Europe were also 
heard by African listeners. 

Press and Publications: By far the most active media for propagation 
of Communism in Africa were Communist and pro-Communist 
newspapers and publications. In Tunisia the Party’s French-language 
weekly L’Avenir de la Tunisie (Tunisia’s Future) and its Arabic- 
language weekly Sauit al-Umma (Voice of the People) each had a 
circulation of around 3,000. In Algeria (prior to the banning of the 
Communist Party and its publications on September 12) the party 
newspaper Alger Republicain (Republican Algiers) had a circula¬ 
tion which was probably well in excess of 3,000. Even in French 
Morocco, where the Party had been banned since 1952, the clandes- 
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tine Party managed to circulate a crude mimeographed French- 
language daily called Espoir (Hope). 

Publications of the French Communist Party also circulated in 
North, West, and Equatorial Africa. In the Cameroons in French 
Equatorial Africa, four Communist newspapers circulated, three of 
them printed in France under the auspices of the French Communist 
Party and the fourth— La Voix du Cameroun (The Voice of the 
Cameroons)—a monthly, printed locally. In addition, there were 
various front-group publications, including the monthly La Verite, 
published by La Jeunesse Democratique Camerounaise (The Came¬ 
roon Democratic Youth), and Le Travaillaur Camerounais (The 
Cameroon Worker), a bimonthly published locally by the General 
Confederation of Labor. The latter had a circulation estimated at 
around 3,000. Another bimonthly, Lumicre (Light), published by 
the Communist-controlled Cameroon People’s Union (UPC), was 
banned along with the UPC in July. KASO, the monthly magazine 
of Cameroon students in France, also followed the Communist line. 
Some 1,000 copies were circulated in the Cameroons. 

In French West Africa small nationalist splinter groups under 
Communist influence, such as the Senegalese Democratic Union and 
the Nigerian Democratic Union, also published their own news¬ 
papers. French Communist literature and international-front litera¬ 
ture were circulated through the local organizations of the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT). 

Despite postal restrictions, British Communist Party and Iron 
Curtain literature managed to circulate in British East Africa, in 
the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, in the Gold Coast, and Ni¬ 
geria. In Nigeria it was available in some bookshops and was even 
sold by street hawkers. 

In the Belgian Congo, Belgian Communist Party newspapers such 
as L’Lveil du Congo (Congo Awakening) and Deliverance , a tri¬ 
lingual newspaper in French, Kikongo, and Kiswahili, sometimes got 
into circulation, but the bulk were confiscated. 

In the Sudan, where the Party is legal, and in the Union of South 
Africa, Communist publications circulated openly. The Sudanese 
Communists controlled or influenced three Sudanese newspapers as 
well as Vanguard , the organ of the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union 
Federation. The Communist weekly Al-Sarahah (Clarity) had one 
of the largest circulations in the Sudan. 
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In the Union of South Africa, the Communist weekly New Age 
appeared regularly despite reported financial difficulties. It railed 
against NATO, American nuclear tests, imperialism “propped up 
by American dollars,” and the "Knowland-McCarthy-Radford school 
of Atom War.” Workers' Unity, a mimeographed monthly, first ap¬ 
peared in 1955. The Communist-front South African Peace Council 
published a periodical called Fighting Talk. Various other front 
groups published pamphlets, such as New Life in China by the 
Friends of China Society and South Africans in the Soviet Union by 
the South African Congress of Democrats. 

In Ethiopia, where Communist activity was negligible, the Soviet 
Embassy provided an outlet for propaganda through its library and 
published a weekly news bulletin quoting Soviet speeches and re¬ 
views which was distributed to government offices, newspapers, and 
various other institutions. The Soviet permanent exhibit was aug¬ 
mented by Russian-language classes and film showings. The Russian 
clinic also served as a center of influence. 

Fronts and Friendship Societies: With the Communist Party either 
outlawed or not yet organized as such except in Tunisia and the 
Sudan, pro-Communist front groups provided the framework for 
most Communist propaganda activity. Through publications, pos¬ 
ters, group rallies, lectures, film showings, political strikes, signature 
campaigns, and other means, these fronts spread the Party line and 
supported Communist objectives. 

Of the fronts active in the African area, the most important were 
those directed at the ranks of labor. Membership in African unions 
affiliated with the Communist-directed World Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1955 was more than 250,000. The bulk of this member¬ 
ship was in the Sudan and in French North and West Africa. The 
Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation had an estimated 150,000 
membership (it claimed 180,000), and the CGT unions in French 
North and West Africa an estimated 87,000. The 20,000-strong South 
African Congress of Trade Unions, formed under Communist guid¬ 
ance in the Union of South Africa in 1955, was also affiliated with 
the WFTU, although this was only a small minority of South African 
labor. 

Another significant development of 1955 was the continued Com¬ 
munist infiltration of various peasants’ unions in the Sudan. The 
Gezirah Peasants’ Association (membership in excess of 15,000) was 
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already in Communist hands. In Morocco the CGT organized the 
so-called National Democr-atic Syndical Central in an effort to com¬ 
bat the non-Communist Moroccan Federation of Labor (UMT), 
which made serious inroads on CGT strength among indigenous 
labor following its emergence in the spring of 1955. 

Other front groups encompassing students, teachers, women, and 
professional elements, and organized around the general appeals of 
peace, national liberation, and friendship with the Communist Bloc, 
were also active in propaganda. This was particularly evident in the 
Sudan where CommunisLs infiltrated the Graduates’ Union of Khar¬ 
toum University and the Sudanese Bar Association and where the 
Communist-influenced Sudanese Women’s Union (membership, 400) 
appeared to be the spearhead of an incipient feminist movement. 
The broad appeals for independence and social reform advanced by 
die Communist-front Sudanese Movement for National Liberation 
and the Anti-Imperialist Front attracted students, teachers, and 
workers. 

Communist-front "Peace Councils” were active in holding meet¬ 
ings, distributing literature, and obtaining signatures for the Vienna 
Appeal in the Sudan, the Union of South Africa, and French North, 
West, and Equatorial Africa. In the Sudan, in Nigeria, and in French 
North and West Africa, Communists infiltrated a number of 
teachers’ unions, gaining control of some. In French West Africa 
they infiltrated the Youth Council of the Ivory Coast, which con¬ 
trols about twelve youth movements, and individual Communists 
also were elected to the Youth Council of Senegal, representing 
sixty youth organizations. 

A further significant development of 1955 was the formation in 
the Union of South Africa of a so-called Congress of the People, 
representing all racial groups. This group held a rally in June 
attended by three thousand supporters. It also produced a new Com¬ 
munist symbol—a four-spoked wheel representing white, Indian, 
African, and colored (mixed-blood) elements of the population. 

Yet another important development was the emergence of a 
Chinese Communist propaganda effort in Tunisia, where a group 
calling itself the China-Tunisia Association was formed. Although 
small, this group was quite active in spreading pro-Peiping propa¬ 
ganda among students, teachers, professionals, and white-collar 
elements. 

In the Belgian Congo, where Communist efforts have been seri- 
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ously restricted, there were newspaper allegations that the Commu¬ 
nists were using African religious sects for agitation and antigovern¬ 
ment propaganda. Following an uprising of the Kitawala Sect, Com¬ 
munist propaganda leaflets reportedly were found which violently 
attacked the government, Belgian settlers, and non-Communist trade 
unions, which later were denounced as “lackeys of the authorities.” 

Fairs: There appeared to be an increased interest in Soviet Orbit 
participation in trade fairs in the African area in 1955. Poland and 
Hungary participated in the Tunisia International Trade Fair in 
October for the first time, and Czechoslovakia entered exhibits in 
trade fairs in Morocco, the Belgian Congo, and Ethiopia. The Czech 
exhibits at the Casablanca Fair and at the Silver Jubilee Fair in 
Addis Ababa were easily the most extravagant of the international 
exhibits. At Casablanca, in addition to occupying considerable floor 
space, the Czechs used one-quarter of the official fair guide for 
their displays and spent lavish amounts on advertising in the local 
press. For “entertainment” in connection with the Tunis Fair in 
October, the Poles flew down a special shipment of vodka by char¬ 
tered plane. 

Exchanges: African delegation “exchanges” with the Communist 
Bloc were conducted on a one-way basis in 1955, but their impor¬ 
tance in the totality of Communist propaganda to Africa increased. 
Not only the USSR and its Satellites, but also Communist China 
invited Africans to visit their areas. Most of this activity was spon¬ 
sored by Communist international fronts such as the WFTU, 
WFDY, IUS, WIDF, and the WPC. A delegation of forty-two from 
the Sudan and thirty-five from Tunisia, in addition to smaller dele¬ 
gations from other parts of French North, West, and Equatorial 
Africa, as well as Madagascar, attended the World Youth Festival at 
Warsaw in August. Some of these travelers later proceeded to the 
Soviet Union and Communist China for visits before returning 
home. 

The preceding areas and the Union of South Africa also sent 
delegations to the World Peace Assembly at Helsinki in June. In 
addition, Madagascar, the Union of South Africa, and Tunisia sent 
delegations to the World Congress of Mothers at Lausanne in July. 

An eleven-man delegation from the Tunisia-China Association 
visited Communist China during the late summer and early autumn, 
with all expenses paid by the Peiping regime. 
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The Soviet Orbit countries placed increased emphasis on the 
training of African students in schools behind the Iron Curtain. It 
was announced in March that forty-eight Sudanese students would 
go to East Germany to study geology, and a Tunisian students’ 
delegation which visited Russia after the Warsaw Youth Festival 
was reportedly told that the USSR would provide technical training 
for an “unlimited” number of Tunisian students. 

A meeting of the IUS Council at Sofia in November decided to 
establish a “Colonial Bureau” which would collect data and engage 
in publicity on areas which had “emancipated themselves,” such as 
India, China, and North Vietnam. Delegations from French West 
Africa and Madagascar participated in this decision. The IUS also 
announced that ten scholarships had been awarded to students of 
“colonial and underdeveloped countries” by the Anti-Fascist Com¬ 
mittee of Soviet Youth, the USSR’s counterpart organization in the 
WFDY and IUS. The scholarships were valid for courses of study at 
Moscow State University, the First Medical Institute of Moscow, or 
the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy, and would be preceded by a 
one-year course in Russian language. 

Summing up African-USSR youth exchanges, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda reported on November 11 that twenty-two African youth 
delegations had visited the USSR between 1951 and 1955. 

Other: The record of Communist propaganda activity in Africa 
would not be complete without mention of the Soviet use of the 
United Nations as a forum for propaganda to the African areas— 
particularly to the Trust Territories under the guidance of the Trus¬ 
teeship Council. The Soviet delegates systematically exploit the rec¬ 
ords of the United Nations in order to advance the USSR as the 
“champion” of colonial freedom against the United States and the 
“colonial powers.” For example, the USSR is a member of the Trus¬ 
teeship Council’s Committee on Petitions, which received more than 
30,000 petitions from the seven African Trust Territories in 1955. 
Many of these were trivial, but all were acted upon and replies sent 
to the petitioner. The Soviet representative consistently supported 
the aggrieved parties, whatever the individual merits of their cases, 
and his proposals were often inserted in the record. The USSR thus 
appeared to emerge in many cases as the only nation which favored 
the appeals. 





CHAPTER IX 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN WESTERN EUROPE: “SECURITY” 
THROUGH NEUTRALITY 


HIGH LIGHTS 

Communist strength in Western Europe, although down from its 
immediate postwar high, and unevenly distributed, was impressive 
throughout 1955. Indigenous Communist parties (legal except in 
Ireland, Portugal, and Spain) had an estimated membership of about 
3 million. The Italian Communist Party alone had 2 million mem¬ 
bers. In the most recent national elections the Communists polled 
almost 14 million votes, including 6 million in Italy and 5% million 
in France alone. While there were no Communists in any of the 
Western European cabinets (as there were in the immediate post¬ 
war period), the legal Communist parties had national parliamentary 
representation in all countries except the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the United Kingdom. Communists controlled the largest 
national tracle-union federation in France, Iceland, and Italy, and 
also have significant representation in the trade unions of some of 
the other countries. 

Communist propaganda objectives in 1955, as in former years, 
sought the creation of a climate of opinion favorable to the eventual 
communization of Western Europe and its subordination to the So¬ 
viet Union. More immediately, Communist propaganda sought to 
induce attitudes conducive to the self-destruction of NATO and to 
the abandonment of national policies which hamper the growth and 
freedom of movement of Communism. In short, the Communists 
attempted to create a mood hostile to the continuation of Western 
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European and United States collaboration in world affairs and to a 
viable deterrent and alternative to Communism. 

Communist propaganda stressed “peaceful coexistence/’ but inter¬ 
preted it to mean “competitive coexistence” between “socialism” and 
“capitalism.” It continued to picture the United States as an im¬ 
perialistic nation controlled by Wall Street, aggressively seeking 
world domination at the expense of Western European national in¬ 
terests and capitalistic enslavement of the common man. In contrast, 
the Soviet Union was represented as a “socialist paradise” for the 
common man, interested only in world peace and in improving the 
lot of the downtrodden masses. More particularly. Communist propa¬ 
ganda continued its sustained campaign against atomic and hydrogen 
weapons and West German rearmament; reiterated its demand for 
the removal of United States troops and military bases and the liqui¬ 
dation of the “aggressive” NATO alliance in favor of an all-inclusive 
European security system; held out the bait of an immense increase 
in East-West trade once strategic controls were abandoned; and 
stressed that the world’s "peace lovers” must remain vigilant and 
mobilized if the "Geneva spirit” were to be translated into positive 
action. 

Communist Orbit broadcasts to Western Europe increased signif¬ 
icantly over 1954—from 650 to 737 hours per week, with all of this 
increase occurring in cultural and music programs. Accompanying 
this large expansion was a corresponding 20 per cent increase in 
the Soviet Union’s share of Communist broadcasting beamed to 
Western Europe—a reversal of the trend in effect since 1951. 

Communist publishing activities continued at a high level of opera¬ 
tion without any significant changes. Moreover, Communist utiliza¬ 
tion of friendship societies, front organizations, and infiltrated trade 
unions showed no sign of abatement. Exchange of persons between 
Western Europe and the Communist Orbit programs increased sig¬ 
nificantly over 1954, with organized tourist travel to the Soviet Union 
and the Satellites permitted on a limited scale for the first time since 
World War II. 
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COMMUNISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Strength 

The CommunisL Party in 1955 was a legal political organization 
in virtually all of Western Europe, 1 excepting Ireland, Portugal, and 
Spain. 2 

About 3 million of Western Europe's approximately 200 million 
adults were registered Communist Party members (as compared to 
about 3% million in the immediate postwar period). 3 Two-thirds of 
them were enrolled under the banner of the Italian Communist 
Party alone, the largest in the Free World, and about one-third of 
the remainder under that of the French Communist Party, the second 
largest in Western Europe. Elsewhere tire Communist Party was 
small, both absolutely and relatively, ranging from about 1,000 
members in Luxembourg to 75,000 in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, and embracing around 1 per cent or less of the adult popula¬ 
tion. With the exception of Italy, membership of indigenous Com¬ 
munist parties was appreciably lower in 1955 than it was in the 
immediate postwar period, as shown in Table 21. 

This declining membership forced most Communist parties to 
institute an intensive dues-collecting and recruiting campaign to 
reduce the high turnover rate (which the British Communist Party 
officially estimated to be around 20 per cent annually), increase mem¬ 
bership, lower the over-all age of members (the French Communist 
Party revealed in 1954 that 29 per cent of its membership were over 
50 years of age as compared to only 11 per cent under 25) and to 
“proletariatize” Party composition (only 38 per cent of the French 
Communist Party membership in 1954 were listed as “workers”). 


1 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Ice¬ 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Saar, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

2 In November 1954 the West German Federal Constitutional Court began hearings 
on the government’s suit to ban the Communist ParLy as an unconstitutional organiza¬ 
tion. Although the hearings ended in the summer of 1955, no decision was rendered as 
o£ March i, 1956. 

3 In Iceland and Switzerland the adjective "Communist" does not appear in the official 
title of the Party; in the former it is called the United People’s Socialist Party and in 
the latter the Swiss Labor Party. Although there is a Finnish Communist Party, it 
seeks parliamentary representation under the label of the Finnish People's Democratic 
League. 
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TABLE 21 

COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1945-1955 


Year Party Adult Population a Party Membership 

Country Established at Last Census (Claimed/Estimated) 


Austria 

1918 

Millions 

4.9 (1951) 

Belgium 

1920 

6,2 

(1950) 

Denmark 

1920 

2.9 

(1950) 

Finland 

1918 

2.5 

(1950) 

France 

1920 

29.9 

(1953) 


Germany 

(Federal Republic) 1918 

Iceland 1930 

Italy 1921 

Luxembourg 1921 

Netherlands 1918 


33.0 (1950) 

0.09 (1950) 

29.8 (1950) 

0.2 (1951) 

6.6 (1953) 

(1950) 


Year 

Number 

1945 

100,000 

1950 

100,000 

1955 

60,000 

1945 

100,000 

1950 

25,000 

1955 

11,000 

1945 

45,500 C 

1950 

16,000 

1955 

16,000 

1948 

53,000 C 

1951 

50,000+ C 

1955 

50,000 b 

1947 

907,785 C 

1949 

786,000 C 

1954 

506,200 C 

1955 

300,000 

1945 

300,000 

1950 

125,000 

1955 

75,000 

1945 

950 

1950 

950 

1955 

1,200 

1945 

1,770,896 C 

1950 

2,112,593 C 

1955 

2,094,000 C 

1945 

5,000 

1950 

1,000 

1955 

1,000 

1945 

50,000 

1950 

33,000 

1955 

25,000 

1945 

40,000 

1949 

14,200 C 


Norway 


1923 


2.3 
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Year Party Adult Population » Party Membership 

Country Established at Last Census (Claimed/Estimated) 


Saar 

1918 

0.65 

(1951) 

1947 

12,000 





1953 

2,400 





1955 

1,700 

Sweden 

1921 

5.0 

(1950) 

1947 

60,000 C 





1951 

34,256 C 





1955 

30,000 

Switzerland 

1921 

S.3 

(1950) 

1945 

15,000 





1950 

12,000 





1955 

8,000 

United Kingdom 

1920 

36.0 

(1950) 

1945 

45,435 C 





1950 

38,533 C 





1954 

ca. 35,000 





1955 

33,000 


” 20 years old and above. 

iiTliis is a maximum estimate. Other sources, such as Uusi Suomi, Finland’s leading 
Conservative paper, estimated the Communist Party’s membership to be in the neigh¬ 
borhood o£ 30 , 000 . 


In the most recent general elections the legal Communist parties 
obtained almost 14 million * votes out of a total poll of slightly more 
than 100 million. As in the case of membership, Communist electoral 
strength and parliamentary representation were unevenly distributed 
throughout the area, with the Italian and French Communist parties 
alone accounting for more than four-fifths of the Communist vote 
and for almost three-quarters of the Communist seats. With four 
exceptions—Austria, Finland, France, and Italy—the Communist 
popular vote in the last general elections was lower relatively than in 
the elections immediately previous. Communist parliamentary rep¬ 
resentation was similarly lower, except in Denmark, Finland, France, 
and Italy, as shown in Table 22. 

Politically, the Communist Party is important in just four Western 
European countries—Finland, France, Iceland, and Italy. In France 
the Communist Party polled 25.6 per cent of the popular vote in the 
1956 election and obtained 23.0 per cent of the seats in the National 
Assembly, making it the largest single political party. In Italy the 

4 Sixteen and a halt million, if the votes of the Italian Socialist Party, which is closely 
allied with the Italian Communist Party, are included. 
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TABLE 22 

COMMUNIST VOTING STRENGTH IN WESTERN EUROPEAN 
NATIONAL ELECTIONS, 1944-1955 a 


Country 

Election 

Vote 


Seats in Lower House 



Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Austria 

1945 

174,257 

5.4 

4 

2.4 


1949 

212,651 

5.1 

5 

3.0 


1953 

228,228 

5.3 

4 

2.4 

Belgium 

1946 

300,099 

12.7 

23 

11.4 


1950 

234,541 

4.7 

7 

3.3 


1954 

184,098 

3.6 

4 

1.9 

Denmark 

1945 

255,236 

12.5 

18 

12.1 


1947 

141,037 

6.8 

9 

6.0 


1950 

94,523 

4.6 

7 

4.6 


1953 

93,824 

4.3 

8 

4.5 

Finland 

1945 

358,988 

18.5 

49 

24.5 


1948 

375,820 

20.0 

38 

19.0 


1951 

391,375 

21.5 

43 

21.5 


1954 

433,452 

21.5 

43 

21.5 

France l> 

1946 

5,489,288 

28.6 

164 (174) 

26.4 (28.0) 


1951 

4,910,547 

25.7 

97 (103) 

15.5 (16.4) 


1956 

5,492,325 

25.6 

139 (144) 

25.9 (23.0) 

Germany a 

1949 

1,362,670 

5.7 

15 

3.7 

(Federal Republic) 

1953 

607,634 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

Iceland 

1946 

13,049 

19.5 

10 i 

19.2 


1949 

14,077 

19.5 

9 

17.3 


1953 

12,422 

16.1 

7 

13.4 

Italy a 

1946 

4,358,243 

19.0 

104 

18.7 



(4,765,655 

20.7 

115 

20.7) 


1948 

8,137,468 

31.0 

183 

31.9 


1953 

6,120,709 

22.6 

143 

24.2 



(3,441,014 

12.7 

75 

12.7) 

Luxembourg « 

1945 

— 

13.5 

4 

7.8 


1954 

— 

8.9 

3 

5.8 

Netherlands 

1946 

502,963 

10.6 

10 

10.0 


1948 

381,953 

7.7 

8 

8.0 


1952 

328,571 

6.2 

6 

6.0 

Norway 

1945 

176,535 

11.9 

11 

7.3 


1949 

102,722 

5.8 

0 

0.0 


1953 

90,422 

5.1 

3 

2.0 
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TABLE 22 (Continued) 


Country 

Election 

Vote 


Seats in Lower House 



Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Saar 

1947 

37,929 

8.4 

2 

4.0 


1952 

41,404 

7.2 

4 

8.0 


1955 

38,698 

6.6 

2 

4.0 

Sweden 

1944 

318,466 

10.4 

15 

6.6 


1948 

244,812 

6.3 

8 

3.5 


1952 

167,295 

4.4 

5 

2.2 

Switzerland 

1947 

49,353 

4.0 

7 

3.6 


1951 

30,000 

4.0 

5 

2.6 


1955 

22,841 

2.3 

4 

2.0 

United Kingdom 

1945 

102,780 

0.4 

2 

0.3 


1950 

91,746 

0.3 

0 

0.0 


1951 

21,640 

0.08 

0 

0.0 


1955 

33,154 

0.1 

0 

0.0 


n- Official Communist parties only. 

b Metropolitan France exclusive of Algeria. The figures in parentheses are inclusive 
of the Algerian and overseas deputies. The 1956 results are provisional and do not in¬ 
clude Algeria (30 scats), where the election was postponed because of unrest. They like¬ 
wise do not include the six Communist-allied “Progressive" deputies who were elected 
to the National Assembly for metropolitan France. 

c Exclusive of West Berlin, where the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party polled 
4 l ' 3 V 5 votes in tlic 1954 election—the first that the Communists had contested—but 
failed to secure representation in the House of Reprcsenlatives. 

it The figures in parentheses are for the Nenni Socialist Party, which is formally 
allied with the Italian Communist Party. In the 1948 election the two parties ran as one. 

0 No popular vote figures arc given, as Luxemlrourg has a multiple voting system. 
In the 1948 and 1951 partial elections the Communists obtained g .8 per cent and 3.0 
per cent, respectively, of the popular vote. 

t Represents Communist scats in the entire Icelandic Parliament, which is elected as 
a unicameral body. 


Communist Party polled 22.6 per cent of the popular vote (1953) 
and obtained 24.2 per cent of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
making it the second largest political party. (Its political ally, the 
Nenni Socialist Party, polled an additional 12.7 per cent of the 
popular vote and obtained a similar percentage of the seats in the 
Chamber.) In Finland, the Communist Party polled 21.5 per cent of 
the popular vote (1954) and obtained a similar percentage of the seats 
in the unicameral parliament, making it the third largest political 
party. In Iceland, the Communist Party polled 16.1 per cent of the 
popular vote (1953) and obtained 13.4 per cent of the parliamentary 
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seats, making it the third largest political party. In all other Western 
European countries, the indigenous Communist Party polled less 
than 10 per cent of the popular vote and obtained fewer than 10 
per cent of the parliamentary seats. They gained no parliamentary 
seats at all either in the Federal Republic of Germany or in the 
United Kingdom, as shown in Table 22. 

During 1955 there were general elections in four countries— 
France, 5 the Saar, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. In metro¬ 
politan France, while the Communist Party obtained virtually the 
same percentage of the popular vote as it had in the previous election 
(25.6 per cent versus 25.7 per cent), it increased its parliamentary 
representation sharply from 97 to 139 deputies. 0 In the Saar, while 
the Communist Party’s share of the popular vote declined by only a 
twelfth, from 7.2 per cent to 6.6 per cent, its parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation was halved, from four deputies to two. In Switzerland the 
Communist Party’s share of the popular vote was almost halved, 
declining from 4.0 per cent to 2.3 per cent, and its parliamentary 
representation was reduced from five to four deputies. In the United 
Kingdom the Communist Party’s popular support increased slightly 
—from 0.08 per cent to 0.1 per cent—because it ran a larger number 
of candidates, but the increase was insufficient to elect a single 
parliamentary representative. 

The Communist Party in 1955 was not represented in any Western 
European government as it was around the close of World W T ar II, 
when it held ministerial office in the governments of Austria (1945- 
1947), Belgium (1945-1947), Denmark (1945), Iceland (1944-1946), 
Finland (1944-1948), France (1944-1947), Italy (1944-194.7), and 
Norway (1945). 

Underlying its political facade was the Communist Party’s sizable 
infiltration of Western Europe’s trade-union movement. In three 
countries—France, Iceland, 7 and Italy—the largest national trade- 
union federation was under Communist control or domination. And 
in most other countries where the Communist Party is legal, it 
dominated (through elected Communist officials) or influenced 


E Actually, Jan. 2 , 1956 . However, preparations for elections were begun in 1955 . 

0 In addition, six communist-allied "Progressive” deputies were returned. 

7 Although the Communists are actually in a minority in the Executive of the Ice¬ 
landic Federation of Labor—six Left Social Democrats, two Communists, and one regulaT 
Social Democrat—they do dominate and control it because the majority Left Social 
Democrats are apparently willing to accept the initiative of their minority Communist 
colleagues. 
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(through Communist shop stewards) a significant number of national 
trade unions and branches, particularly in the strategic communica¬ 
tions, electrical, engineering, mining, and transportation industries. 
Nevertheless, Communist strength and influence in the Western 
European trade-union movement were appreciably less significant in 
1955 than i n the immediate postwar period, except in Iceland, where 
late in 1954 the Communists recaptured control of the national 
Federation of Labor which they had lost six years earlier. For, with 
the formation of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) in 1948, most national labor movements embarked 
upon a continuing—and, in the main, successful—campaign to 
reduce Communist control and influence. 

Objectives and Strategy 

Although post-Stalin Communist propaganda postulated “peaceful 
coexistence” as the ostensible Soviet objective vis-h-vis Western 
Europe, the 1955 emphasis upon “competitive coexistence” revealed 
that the real and basic objective is the eventual communization of 
Western Europe and its subordination to the Soviet Union. Accord¬ 
ingly, Communist strategy in Western Europe was aimed at con¬ 
solidating and improving the relative power position of the Soviet 
Union, fostering the development of political, economic, and social 
conditions that would facilitate an eventual Communist takeover, 
and preventing situations deemed inimical to the realization of these 
goals. 

The major immediate Communist objective was to destroy the 
Western European will and ability to maintain (in conjunction with 
the United States) a powerful political, economic, social, and military 
deterrent to the advance of Communism. In short, the Communists 
aimed to destroy the Western anti-Communist military alliance and 
to encourage paralyzing internal dissensions. This over-all goal was 
sought through the medium of a series of more limited and particu¬ 
larized objectives, such as the creation of an all-pervasive atmosphere 
of mutual distrust and fear, defeatism, and suspicion of the motives 
of the United States; the destruction of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the Western European Union (WEU); 
the expulsion of United States armed forces from the continent of 
Europe and its overseas dependencies; the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and an accompanying reduction of conventional 
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armaments and troop strength; the communization of a reunified 
Germany or, alternatively, the military neutralization of the pro- 
West part of a divided Germany; the weakening of Western Euro¬ 
pean military strength through diversionary incursions into other 
parts of the world, as in Southeast Asia, for example; and exploita¬ 
tion of existing disturbances and potential danger areas, such as those 
in North Africa and the Middle East. 

Fundamentally, these broad regional objectives applied equally 
to individual countries, although with occasional modification of 
content and emphasis to suit special circumstances. To cite two 
illustrations: In a neutral country like Sweden the “destroy NATO” 
objective was inverted and appeared as a “retain neutrality” ob¬ 
jective. Similarly, in a small country like Iceland, whose major 
contribution to the NATO defense effort lies in its furnishing of the 
military base at Keflavik, the "destroy NATO” objective was changed 
into an "expel United States bases" objective. 

Tactics 

To implement both their basic and immediate objectives, the 
indigenous Communist parties of Western Europe employed a wide 
variety of overt and covert tactics. 

On the political plane, the legal Communist parties utilized five 
major tactics—political representation, alliances, agitation, infiltra¬ 
tion, and fronts. Without exception they sought maximum political 
representation on the national, provincial, and municipal levels. 
Because their parliamentary representation was insufficient to form 
governments of their own even in France and Italy, they sought to 
overcome their exclusion from coalition governments through the 
device of the “united popular front,” both from "below” and 
“above.” For example, the French Communist Party’s advances to 
the French Socialist Party was essentially a "from above” tactic, for 
the major objective was a political alliance on the official party level. 
Similarly, the Italian Communist Party’s wooing of the Catholic 
masses—its “dialogue with the Catholics” campaign—was a “from 
below” tactic, as the objective was a Communist-led popular move¬ 
ment composed of "like-minded” individuals from all social, eco¬ 
nomic, religious, and political groups. At the same time, however, 
the Italian Communist Party’s formal alliance with the Nenni Social¬ 
ist Party was a “from above” tactic, and the French Communist 
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Party’s attempt to organize diverse groups into a single movement 
with a common limited objective was a “from below” tactic. 

In support of their overt political activities the Communist parties 
sought to foment and exploit political discontent through the me¬ 
dium of mass political rallies, parades, demonstrations, and conven¬ 
tional lobbying or pressure techniques. For instance, the British Com¬ 
munist Party organized two major postal card campaigns and marches 
on Parliament in 1955 to pressure parliamentarians into opposing 
West German rearmament and supporting the Soviet position at 
the October Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Similarly, the 
French Communist Party organized a large-scale campaign of letters 
and visits to pressure French parliamentarians into voLing against the 
ratification of the London-Paris (WEU) Agreements. Mass rallies 
and troop demonstrations were also used to effect a change in the 
French Government’s North African policy. 

In addition to these overt political activities, the Communists 
generally sought to infiltrate key positions in the civil service. All 
existing organizations also were targets for infiltration with the 
object of transforming them into “innocent” vehicles for the dis¬ 
semination of Communist propaganda. When infiltration is not 
feasible, the customary Communist practice is to establish Lhinly 
disguised front organizations of their own. 

On the economic plane, indigenous Communist parties employed 
two major tactics—industrial action for political purposes, and eco¬ 
nomic agitation. Everywhere they sought to gain control of the 
national trade-union movement on all levels of operation through 
the election of Communist officials, the infiltration of key Commu¬ 
nist personnel, and the indoctrination of select rank-and-file mem¬ 
bers. This tactic was used most successfully in France, Iceland, and 
Italy, where Communists controlled or dominated the major national 
trade-union confederation. In most other countries they controlled 
one or more of the national unions or locals. The importance that 
Communists attach to the trade-union movement is illustrated by 
the fact that almost half of the British Communist Party’s 1954-1956 
Executive Committee were trade unionists, most of whom held 
official union positions as well. Once Communists gain a position of 
power in the trade-union movement—be it on the federation, na¬ 
tional, or local level—they do not hesitate to use it for purely 
Communist political objectives, “authorizing” slow-downs, wildcat 
and national strikes, and even one- or two-day token general strikes. 
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Realizing that economic discontent can have a most disruptive effect, 
all Communist parties foment and exploit it wherever possible under 
the guise of championing economic advance. They invariably agitate 
for higher wages, lower rents, food subsidies, higher pensions, and 
social welfare benefits, and in addition organize innumerable eco¬ 
nomic protest organizations, ostensibly to improve the material lot 
of the common man, but actually to generate discontent with the 
existing economic system. 

On the social plane, local Communist parties pursued a tactic of 
social disruption. Although ostensibly eschewing direct revolutionary 
action, they attempted to destroy the traditional structure of society 
by setting one group against another in accordance with the Com¬ 
munist class-struggle concept of the few exploiters and the exploited 
many. 

On the cultural plane. Communist parties sought to exploit the 
national culture and to infiltrate the schools. To gain acceptance as 
indigenous national movements, they organized cultural schools, 
seminars, clubs, and programs to stress the inherent superiority of 
the native cultural tradition over that of the “barbarous” and "ma¬ 
terialistic” United States, and suggested that only under a “people's 
democracy” can the native culture truly flower. To stress the latter 
point they regularly sponsored through front organizations cultural 
exchanges with the Communist nations in order to exhibit the 
artistic achievements of such outstanding companies as the Bulgarian 
State Song and Dance Company, the Classical Theater of China 
(National Opera of Peiping), and others. 

Believing that schools can be used for the subtle indoctrination 
of the country’s youth, Communists everywhere sought to infiltrate 
the national school systems on all levels of instruction. The impor¬ 
tance that Communists attach to this activity was high-lighted by 
the fact that two members of the British Communist Party’s 1 954 — 
1956 Executive Committee were full-time educators. 

On the mass communications media plane, indigenous Communist 
parties sought to spread dissension and advance the Communist 
cause by establishing a Party press and by infiltrating non-Commu- 
nist media. They generally sought to establish their own daily news¬ 
papers, journals, magazines, and specialized publications for select 
target groups, as they have done with varying degrees of success in 
most of the countries of Western Europe. In addition, they published 
innumerable throw-away leaflets, topical pamphlets, posters and 
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placards. Although nowhere in Western Europe did the Communists 
control any radio or television facilities, they sought to influence 
Lheir output through the subtle infiltration of their staffs. More 
importantly, they relied upon the regular Soviet and Satellite propa¬ 
ganda broadcasts to reach the radio audiences in their own countries. 
(In France and Italy, the Communists have likewise seriously infil¬ 
trated the film industry, with the result that many French and 
Italian films give support in one manner or another to Communist 
social protest propaganda.) 

On the international plane, local Communist parties employed the 
tactic of posing as the only true defenders of the national sovereignty 
and interest. In this guise they propagated the view that their gov¬ 
ernment had betrayed the national interest by allying itself with 
the aggressive, imperialistic and war-minded United States in an 
"unholy capitalistic crusade” against the peace-loving people of their 
own countries and the “peace-minded” Soviet Union. 

On the covert plane, the national Communist parties resorted to 
the tactic of infiltration of the government bureaucracy, the armed 
forces, the police force, and strategic military plants, with the triple 
objective of influencing governmental action, engaging in espionage 
in the interests of the Soviet Union, and securing a position from 
which to sabotage their countries’ defense efforts. 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Objectives 

Despite persistent efforts to befog the issue, the fundamental ob¬ 
jective of the indigenous and external Communist propaganda effort 
during 1955 in Western Europe was basically the same as the Party 
objective: that is, to create a climate of opinion favorable to the 
eventual communization of all the Western European countries and 
their subordination to the Soviet Union. The major immediate goal 
was to induce attitudes conducive to the self-destruction of the anti- 
Communist military alliance and the abandonment of policies which 
strengthened the barriers against Communism. In short, the all- 
embracing immediate objective was the creation of a climate of 
opinion hostile to the continuation of Western Europe and United 
States collaboration in world affairs and of a viable deterrent and 
alternative to Communism, 
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Themes 

To achieve this desired climate of opinion Communist propa¬ 
ganda themes were deliberately designed to instill in the minds of 
Western Europeans gnawing doubts and suspicions concerning 
United States intentions and to generate a feeling of helplessness 
about their individual ability to stem the advance of Commu¬ 
nism. 

Probably the most basic propaganda theme was that which pic¬ 
tured the United States as an imperialistic nation dominated by 
Wall Street and aggressively seeking world domination at the expense 
of Western European national interests and the capitalistic enslave¬ 
ment of the common man. According to this view, the “atomaniac” 
United States was bent on an unholy capitalist crusade against a 
peace-minded and peaceful coexistence-oriented Soviet Union and 
its Communist China ally. In pursuit of this imperialistic objective, 
Communist propaganda charged the United States with imposing 
upon a “reluctant” Western Europe a heavy armaments burden, a 
series of aggressive military alliances (NATO, WEU, SEATO, and 
so on), intolerable colonial wars, debilitating restrictions upon their 
trade with Communist nations—all of which had the undesirable 
effect of straining the national economies, lowering the standards of 
living, and threatening Western Europe with catastrophic nuclear 
destruction. 

Supporting and buttressing this major theme were two important 
complementary themes. The first pictured the Soviet Union (and, to 
a lesser degree, Communist China also) as a “socialist paradise,” 
interested only in peace and in the improvement of the lot of the 
common man. According to this view, the Soviet Union had no 
aggressive designs upon any nation, and only self-preservation had 
driven it to assume the leadership of the world’s peace-loving and 
anticolonial forces. In its role as defender and protector, the Soviet 
Union, according to Communist propaganda, sought to mobilize the 
forces of an aroused public opinion to compel the United States to 
abandon its quest of world domination and give concrete evidence 
of its reformation by abandoning its aggressive military alliances, 
withdrawing its troops from Western Europe, dismantling its foreign 
military bases, destroying its stock of nuclear weapons, reducing the 
strength of its armed forces, raising its restrictions on strategic East- 
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West trade, ceasing its opposition to the recognition of Communist 
China and its admission into the United Nations, and so on. 

The second of these complementary themes was a multifacet one 
which sought to harness the emotions evoked by national self-interest 
and fear. This theme pictured the Western European countries as 
having needlessly subordinated their national interests and aspira¬ 
tions to those of an aggressive-minded United States (thereby in¬ 
creasing the danger of nuclear extinction), because they were misled 
into believing that the Soviet Union had aggressive designs upon 
them. A correct analysis of Lhe actual situation, Communist propa¬ 
ganda alleged, should lead to the inescapable conclusion that the 
interests of Western Europe would be best served by severing its 
military alliance with the United States and joining an all-European 
security system. 

These three major themes were supplemented by a wide variety of 
subthemes which sought to pinpoint in greater detail a particular 
aspect of the over-all Communist propaganda message. A few illus¬ 
trations follow: 

Communist propaganda pictured capitalism, particularly in the 
United States, as an outmoded predatory economic system charac¬ 
terized by both an uncontrollable boom-and-bust cycle and ex¬ 
ploitation by a favored few (Lhe “bourgeoisie” or the “capitalists' 1 ) of 
the unfortunate many (the “proletariat” or the “workers”) both at 
home and abroad. In contrast. Communism was described as a 
scientific system which automatically eliminated the crises inherent 
in the capitalist system and improved the lot of the common man by 
substituting planned socialism for economic anarchy and class ex¬ 
ploitation. To clinch this argument. Communist propaganda stressed 
that the Marxian laws of dialectical materialism confirm the inevi¬ 
tability of the triumph of socialism over capitalism. 

In a similar vein, colonialism was represented by Communist 
propaganda as a vicious imperialistic extension of metropolitan capi¬ 
talism, seeking to enslave native populations and exploit their natural 
resources in the interest of the colonial power. These people, Com¬ 
munist propaganda continued, should be freed from their capitalistic 
enslavement and allowed to become “masters of their own destinies.” 

Communist propaganda characterized NATO and WEU as ag¬ 
gressive military alliances created by the United States to implement 
its imperialist objective of destroying the peace-minded Soviet Bloc. 
In contrast, the Warsaw military pact was pictured as a purely de- 
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fensive and belated response to the threat posed by the continued 
presence of United States troops and military bases in Western 
Europe. The best way to ensure the security of Europe, Communist 
propaganda concluded, would be to disband both alliances and 
merge their members into an all-inclusive European security system, 
which would facilitate the withdrawal of both United States and 
Soviet troops to their respective homelands. 

A reunited and rearmed Germany within NATO was similarly 
pictured by Communist propaganda as posing a serious threat to the 
security of Europe because of the German tradition of aggressive 
militarism and its revanchist desires for the restoration of its lost 
eastern lands. A general European security system in which East and 
West Germany could participate, Communist propaganda suggested, 
was possible pending eventual German reunification. But in the 
interim the Federal Republic of Germany must negotiate directly 
with the German Democratic Republic as to the conditions of re¬ 
unification, dissolve its membership in NATO, and be willing to 
accept the East German “socialistic achievements.’’ 

The United States invented atomic and hydrogen bombs. Com¬ 
munist propaganda charged, and posed an intolerable and uncon¬ 
scionable threat to the very existence of Western Europe. In contrast, 
the Soviet advances in the field of industrial and applied atomic 
science were characterized as inestimable boons to mankind. If 
Western European civilization was to be saved, Communist propa¬ 
ganda stressed, the United States must be compelled to stop its atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests, destroy its stock of nuclear weapons, 
pledge itself to stop further manufacture, and promise the world 
that under no circumstances will it ever use them against other 
nations. 

The multiparty division of the anti-capitalist “democratic’’ forces 
was pictured by Communist propaganda as sterile and self-defeating—■ 
a clear bourgeois device for perpetuating the evils of capitalism. 
Socialism can be advanced both on the domestic and on the inter¬ 
national fronts, Communist propaganda continued, only by the 
formation of a united front of all the "democratic” forces, as in the 
Soviet Union and the various “Peoples’ Democracies,” for only by a 
militant unity of action can the entrenched political, economic, and 
military forces of reaction be routed. 

For a short time immediately following the Geneva “summit” 
Conference in July there was a distinct change in the overt tone of 
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Communist propaganda. Although its objectives and themes re¬ 
mained the same, the language in which they were couched was less 
strident and less vituperative than before. Criticism of the West was 
muted and more sorrowful than angry in character. Recrimination 
was reserved primarily for the secondary political leaders and the 
alleged “reactionary forces” seeking to undermine the "spirit of 
Geneva.” After the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Oc¬ 
tober, however, Communist propaganda assumed an increasingly 
critical tone reminiscent of the free-wheeling criticism prior to the 
“summit” conference. 

While the major Communist propaganda objectives and themes 
were the same throughout Western Europe, local vulnerabilities or 
susceptibilities strongly influenced the selection of themes for special 
exploitation in individual countries. 

Austria 

In Austria, Communist propaganda gave primary emphasis to the 
"benefits of neutrality” theme, particularly in the light of the seven¬ 
teen-year Austrian longing for the restoration of independence and 
sovereignty. In the period before the State Treaty, Communist prop¬ 
aganda stressed that the numerous Soviet efforts to implement this 
desire had been obstinately obstructed by the persistent endeavors 
of the three Allied powers to incorporate Austria into their anti- 
Communist military alliance, and suggested that this dilemma could 
be resolved by direct Austrian-Soviet negotiations on the basis of 
Austrian neutrality and an Austrian-Soviet economic agreement. 
Communist propaganda after the State Treaty stressed the great 
benefits that Austria derives from its policy of neutrality, and hinted 
at the many benefits still to come, including expanded trade with the 
Soviet Union and its allies. 

Benelux 

In Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, Communist prop¬ 
aganda stressed two major themes—the political and economic ad¬ 
vantages of neutrality and the dangers of resurgent German mili¬ 
tarism. The first theme was emphasized to exploit the traditional 
disinclination of these countries to become involved in the struggle 
of the major powers and their desire to expand their trade with the 
Communist Orbit. The second theme was aimed at playing upon 
the still-fresh memories of German occupation during World War II. 
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In Belgium, Communist propaganda added a third theme, directed 
at fomenting dissatisfaction with the current uranium agreement 
between Belgium and the United States. The argument was advanced 
that Belgium was not benefiting as much as it might from its Congo 
uranium deposits because the United States was using the ore pri¬ 
marily for the manufacture of destructive atomic and hydrogen 
bombs rather than for the development of needed industrial power 
and atomic reactors, as the Soviet Union was doing with its atomic 
resources. 

France 

In France, Communist propaganda placed heavy emphasis upon 
the twin themes of an independent nationalist foreign policy and the 
menace posed by a rearmed and reunited Germany. The former 
theme was used because of French sensitivity to any adverse re¬ 
flections upon their country’s status as a major world power. The 
latter theme played on bitter memories of having been thrice over¬ 
run by German armies. France’s membership in NATO, the presence 
of United States troops and bases both in France and in its North 
African possessions, and the occasional apparent Anglo-American 
by-passing of France in the framing of Western policy were all de¬ 
nounced as infringing French national sovereignty, sacrificing French 
national interests to those of its aggressive partners, and relegating 
France to a humiliating junior role among the nations of the free 
world. Instead of having its position in the French Union under¬ 
mined by an imperialist self-seeking United States, Communist prop¬ 
aganda suggested, France could regain its former prestige and rightful 
role as a major world power by asserting its independence of action 
and adopting a policy of neutrality and national self-interest. At the 
same time Communist propaganda sought to inflame French passions 
against German reunification and rearmament by keeping alive the 
agonizing memories of three German invasions. While this propa¬ 
ganda was a factor in the 1954 French rejection of the European 
Defense Community (EDC), it failed to prevent the subsequent 
French acceptance of the alternative Western European Union. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 

Reunification and neutrality were the two major themes which 
Communist propaganda emphasized in its output to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in the hope of exploiting its postwar emotional 
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vulnerability to reunification and antimilitarist arguments. Capital¬ 
izing on the emotional nationalist ties linking West and East Ger¬ 
mans, Communist propaganda stressed that reunification is a peculi¬ 
arly domestic German problem, which can be solved only on the 
basis of initial direct negotiations between the two equal parts, 
acceptance of the socialized East German economy, and a firm pledge 
that a reunited Germany will not ally itself militarily with the West. 
Exploiting the bitter West German postwar disillusionment with 
militarism in all of its aspects, Communist propaganda likewise 
emphasized the great advantages of neutralism as contrasted to the 
correspondingly heavy disadvantages of rearmament. It suggested 
that the only prudent course was for the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many to dissolve its military alliance with the West, thereby ensuring 
itself against any repetition of the havoc and destruction wrought by 
World War II and facilitating the deeply desired reunification of all 
Germany. 

Italy 

The persistent failure of the various postwar Italian centrist gov¬ 
ernments to institute a fundamental program of economic and social 
reform was the major theme of Communist propaganda in Italy. Such 
a theme had wide appeal, despite the substantial improvement of the 
Italian economy in recent years. Communist propaganda stressed that 
no government which is formed by the center parties alone can be 
counted on to introduce fundamental economic reforms, because 
they are essentially creatures of the exploiting industrial and agri¬ 
cultural capitalists. The propagandists suggested that the only prac¬ 
tical solution was the formation of a leftist-oriented government, 
dedicated to the task of improving the lot of the impoverished. Com¬ 
munist propaganda suggested further that Italy should reassert its 
independence from the United States by revoking its membership in 
NATO, and concluded that the subservience of the Italian bourgeois 
governments to American “monopoly capitalism’’ retards social 
progress and involves Italy in the danger of an imperialist war. 

Scandinavia 

The “evacuation of foreign troops” theme was given a place of 
special prominence in the Communist propaganda offensive against 
Iceland because of the generally unfavorable attitude of the national- 
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istic Icelanders to the United States-manned NATO air base at 
Keflavik. By comparison, the agreement to return the Porkkala naval 
base to Finland was exploited by Communist propagandists as indica¬ 
tive of Soviet conduct under similar circumstances. This propaganda 
also sought to exploit the economic and social frictions that invari¬ 
ably stem from the presence of a large military base in a thinly 
populated and relatively poor country. 

In the Scandinavian countries of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
Communist propaganda emphasized heavily their historical tradition 
of neutralism vis-a-vis the conflicts of the major European powers and 
the wisdom of such a policy in the current situation. Sweden’s re¬ 
fusal to abandon its armed neutrality in favor of membership in 
NATO was strongly approved and held up as an example to be 
followed by the erring Norway and Denmark. Their continued op¬ 
position to the basingof foreign NATO troops on their soil, however, 
was applauded as a step in the right direction, as was the agitation 
in all three countries for a reduction of the defense budget and the 
period of compulsory military service. Neutralism was the only 
sensible policy, Communist propaganda stressed, because the Soviet 
Union, despite United States propaganda to the contrary, harbored 
no aggressive designs upon Scandinavia. 

In Finland, Communist propaganda sought to counteract the 
country’s basic pro-Western orientation by contrasting the unfortu¬ 
nate results of having twice permitted itself to become the dupe of 
Western aggressive designs upon the Soviet Union with the benefits 
that have accrued from following the postwar Paasikivi policy of 
friendship. Buttressing this theme was the implicit threat that small 
Finland was in no position to antagonize its powerful neighbor, if it 
hoped to avoid the fate of the former Baltic republics of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania—an argument which carried great weight 
with the realistic Finns. 


United Kingdom 

Anti-Americanism, in all of its ramifications, was the theme which 
Communist propaganda stressed most heavily in the United Kingdom 
because of its particular susceptibility to the emotion of national 
pride. Communist propaganda depicted Britain’s role in the informal 
Anglo-American alliance as that of a junior partner, with consequent 
subordination of the national interest to that of an upstart power. 
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The presence of United States troops and air bases in the British Isles 
was castigated as an unacceptable infringement of national sover¬ 
eignty allegedly made possible by the despicable failure of the 
United States to enter World Wars I and II until after Britain had 
exhausted itself. It was also depicted as an odious device for making 
the UniLed Kingdom, rather than the United States, the firsL target 
of any retaliatory Soviet thermonuclear attack. The occasional Anglo- 
American frictions engendered by different approaches to various 
international problems, particularly in the Far East, were exploited 
to the hilt. They were simultaneously denounced as nefarious at¬ 
tempts to coerce the United Kingdom into supporting aggressive 
United States policies and applauded as encouraging manifestations 
of a laudable British desire to pursue an independent, peaceful policy 
of its own. Similarly, Communist propaganda stressed that the ex¬ 
cessive fluctuations in the United States economy, its protectionist 
foreign economic policy, and its sponsorship of strategic restrictions 
on East-West trade had a crippling effect upon the heroic British 
efforts to develop a viable and expanding economy. All manifesta¬ 
tions of what was loosely called “McCarthyism” were seized upon 
to discredit American democracy and to plant the suspicion that the 
long-cherished British traditions of liberalism and democracy were 
being nibbled away under the insidious influence of an illiberal and 
fascist-minded United States. 

Vehicles for Dissemination 

The apparatus for disseminating Communist propaganda in West¬ 
ern Europe is elaborate and complex, dividing responsibility and 
authority between indigenous Communist parties (assisted by their 
numerous front organizations and friendship societies) and the 
Soviet Union (assisted by its Satellites and international front organ¬ 
izations). Similarly, the actual instruments or vehicles for emitting 
propaganda are many and varied. 

Communist propaganda originating domestically is disseminated 
through the medium of the manifold organized activities of the 
indigenous Communist parties, their extensive press, their network 
of Communist bookstores and film clubs, the programs and publica¬ 
tions of their numerous front organizations and friendship societies, 
the activities and publications of the Communist-dominated trade 
unions, individual personal contacts, and so on. Similarly, foreign- 
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originated Communist propaganda is disseminated through such 
vehicles as Soviet and Satellite radio broadcasts, periodicals and 
books in the language of the recipient country, “cultural” exchanges, 
exhibits, films, the programs and publications of the various Com¬ 
munist embassies and legations, the campaigns and publications of 
the international front organizations, and so on. 

Press: The most important of the domestic vehicles for the dissem¬ 
ination of Communist propaganda in Western Europe was the local 
Communist press. In all countries where the Communist Party was 
legal it published with its own facilities daily and Sunday news¬ 
papers; weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals; pamphlets and 
monographs; posters and placards—all of which were distributed 
gratis or through normal sales outlets and Communist bookstores. 
Moreover, in most countries these overt Communist publication 
activities were significantly supplemented by an equally wide range 
of printed materials produced by fellow-traveling organizations, 
fronts and friendship societies, and Communist-dominated labor 
unions. 

To illustrate the character and variety of the various official pub- 

TABLE 23 

FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY MAJOR SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 1955 

Description 

Major official Party organ, with a 1955 
national circulation of ca. 130,000 daily 
and ca. 512,000 on Sundays. 

Bilingual regional newspaper, with a 
1955 circulation of 14,000. 

Lille area newspaper, with a 1955 cir¬ 
culation of ca. 72,000. 

Central Committee’s journal of guid¬ 
ance for Party leaders and activists on 
issues of the day. 

"Training” journal for Party members. 

Central Committee’s "theoretical” jour¬ 
nal. 

Central Committee’s journal for teach¬ 
ers in elementary, high and trade 
schools. 


Title 

L'Humaniti 


L’Humaniti d‘Alsace et de 
Lorraine 

Liberie 


France-Nouvelle 


Frequency of 
Publication 

Daily and Sunday 

Daily 

Daily 

Weekly 


Apprendre Monthly 

Cahiers du Communisme Monthly 

L'ltcole et la Nation Monthly 
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lishing programs during 1955, the Communist press of five major 
countries has been selected for description and analysis. 

1. France: The French Communist Party published at least three 
daily newspapers (one national and two provincial), one weekly 
journal of guidance for party functionaries and activists, one monthly 
journal for teachers, and two monthly theoretical and training jour¬ 
nals. Early in 1955 another publication, Radio-Liberte (which dis¬ 
seminated propaganda under the guise of radio schedules and other 
entertainment news), was discontinued and incorporated into the 
Friday edition of L'Humanite. A descriptive list of the major serial 
publications of the French Communist Party is shown in Table 23. 

2. Germany (Federal Republic ): The West German Communist 
Party published one national and 12 provincial daily newspapers 
(none in West Berlin), one weekly regional newspaper, and three 
periodicals. The general absence of weekly and monthly periodicals 
was rather striking, but offsetting this were some 600 Communist 
factory newspapers with an estimated circulation of about one mil¬ 
lion. Major serial publications of the West German Communist 
Party are listed in Table 24. 


TABLE 24 

WEST GERMAN COMMUNIST PARTY MAJOR SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 1955 


Frequency of 


Title 

Badisches Volhsecho 

Pu blication 

Daily 

Bayrisches Volksech o 

Daily 

Freies Volk 

Daily 

Hamburger Volkszeitung 

Daily 

Neue Volkszeitung 

Daily 


Description 

Published in Mannheim for distribu¬ 
tion in northern region of Wiirttem- 
bcrg-Baden, with a 1955 circulation of 
ca. 16,000. 

Published in Munich for distribution 
in the state of Bavaria, with a 1955 cir¬ 
culation of ca. 50,000, 

The major official Party organ, pub¬ 
lished in Diisseldorf, with a 1955 na¬ 
tional circulation of ca. 48,000. 

Hamburg and Bremen area paper, with 
a 1955 circulation of ca. 25,000. 

Published in Essen (with local editions 
in Bochum, Bottrop-Gladbeck, Dort¬ 
mund, Duisberg and YVanne-Eickel) 
for distribution in the Ruhr region, 
with a combined circulation of ca. 
60,000 in 1955. 
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TABLE 24 (Continued) 


Title 

Frequency o£ 
Publication 

Description 

Norddeutsches Echo 

Daily 

Published in Kiel for distribution in 
the state of Schleswig-Holstein, with a 
1955 circulation of ca. 8,000. 

Sozialislische Volkszeitung 

Daily 

Published in Frankfurt am Main (wiLh 
local editions in Darmstadt, Giessen, 
Kassel, Marburg, Offenbach, Wetzlar, 
and Wiesbaden) for distribution in 
Frankfurt and the state of Hesse, with 
a combined circulation of ca. 22,000 in 
1955. 

Tribune der Demokratie 

Daily 

Printed in Hamburg for distribution 
in the Bremen area, with a 1955 cir¬ 
culation of ca. 5,000. 

Volksccho 

Daily 

Published in Bielefeld for distribution 
in the northeastern region of the state 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, with a 
1955 circulation of ca. 41,000. 

Volksstimme 

Daily 

Published at Stuttgart for distribution 
in the slate of Witrttcmberg-Baden, 
with a 1955 circulation of ca. 22.000. 

Volkszeitung 

Daily 

Published at Stolberg for distribution 
in the western region of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, with a 1955 circulation of 
ca. 13,000. 

SiXddeutsche Wochenzeitung Weekly 

Published in Stuttgart for distribution 
in southern Germany with a 1955 cir¬ 
culation of ca. 38,000. 

Wissen und Tat 

Monthly 

Ideological periodical (on Marxism- 
Leninism) published in Diisseldorf by 
the Party's Central Committee. 


3. Italy: The Italian Communist Party published one national 
daily newspaper (with separate editions in Genoa, Milan, Rome, and 
Turin); a dozen or more periodicals with national circulation and 
addressed to specific audiences (intellectuals, women, workers, youth, 
and so on); and more than 100 provincial and local weekly news¬ 
papers and periodicals. These official Communist publications were 
supplemented by at least eight fellow-traveling dailies (including 
Avanti! the official organ of the Nenni Socialist Party, which had a 
circulation of some 80,000 in 1955) and about a dozen or so Nenni 
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Socialist periodicals. Table 25 lists the major serial publications of 
the Italian Communist Party. 

TABLE 25 


ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY MAJOR SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 1955 


Title 

Frequency of 
Publication 

Description 

L'Unita 

Daily and Sunday 

The major official Party organ, published 
in Genoa, Milan, Rome, and Turin, with 
a 1955 combined daily circulation of ca. 
306,000 and a Sunday circulation of ca. 
539,000. 

Amnguardia 

Weekly 

Official organ of the Communist Youth 
Federation. 

Vie Nuove 

Weekly 

The most important Communist popular- 
type illustrated magazine, with a national 
circulation of between 180,000 and 200,000 
in 1955. 

Quaderno dell'Attivista 

Fortnightly 

Issued by the Party’s Central Office, it con¬ 
tains advice and guidance on propaganda 
and tactics for Party activists. 

Gioventu al Lavoro 

Monthly 

Communist Youth Federation magazine 
emphasizing labor problems. 

Rinascita 

Monthly 

"Theoretical" and "ideological” journal, 
edited by Party Secretary Togliatti, and 
concerned with cultural, political, and so¬ 
cial polemics. 

Critica Economica 

Bimonthly 

Review of current economic problems. 

Societa 

Bimonthly 

Intellectual-political-cultural review for 
the intellectual dlite. 

Arena 

Quarterly 

Literary “theater” journal. 


4. Sweden: The Swedish Communist Party published regularly 
three major daily newspapers (one national and two provincial), as 
well as a dozen daily and weekly papers which were virtually carbon 
copies of the Stockholm-published Ny Dag , the primary official Party 
organ. In addition, the Communist Party published two special- 
appeal monthlies (farmers and youth) and two monthly theoretical 
and cadre journals for party functionaries. Major serial publications 
of the Swedish Communist Party appear in Table 26. 
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TABLE 26 

SWEDISH COMMUNIST PARTY MAJOR SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 1S55 


Title 

Frequency of 
Publication 

Description 

Arb etartidningen 

Daily 

Major Party organ for southwest Sweden 
(Goteborg), with a 1955 regional circula¬ 
tion of ca. 10,900. 

Norrskensflamman 

Daily 

Major Party organ for northern Sweden 
(Lulea), with a 1955 regional circulation of 
ca. 6,600. 

Ny Dag 

Daily 

The major national Party organ (Stock¬ 
holm), with a 1955 national circulation of 
ca. 25,000 and about a dozen provincial 
(daily and weekly) editions, 

Land ach Folk 

Monthly 

Special-target publication for farmers. 

Stormklockan 

Monthly 

Official organ of the Communist Youth or¬ 
ganization—Demokratisk ungdom. 

VartArbete 

Monthly 

Cadre journal for Party functionaries. 

Far Tid 

Monthly 

Official “theoretical'’ journal. 


5. United Kingdom: The British Communist Party published 
regularly one daily newspaper with a Sunday edition; a weekly and 
fortnightly journal of comment on national and international events; 
one special-appeal weekly (youth); three special-appeal monthlies 
(agricultural laborers, Labor Party adherents, and members of the 
Jewish faith); and two specialized theoretical and economic quarter¬ 
lies. In addition to this regular program of publication, various 
segments of the British Communist Party published their own 
limited-distribution “house organs” and specialized magazines. For 
instance, the London District Communist Party published a weekly 
Bulletin for distribution among its members; the Communist Party 
Africa Committee published a monthly Africa Bulletin; and the 
Communist Party Artist’s Group began publishing in June a bi¬ 
monthly “art” magazine entitled Realism. Table 27 describes major 
serial publications of the British Communist Party. 

To round out the picture, Table 28 gives the name and circula¬ 
tion of the major Communist newspaper in each Western European 
country where the Party is legal. In most instances the 1955 circula¬ 
tion of the major Communist papers was appreciably lower than a 
decade earlier and seemed to be in a continuous downward trend. 
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TABLE 27 

BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY MAJOR SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 1955 


Title 

Frequency of 
Publication 

Description 

Daily Worker 

Daily and Sunday 

Only official daily newspaper, with a 1955 
national circulation of ca. 75,000 and a 
Sunday circulation of ca. 125,000. 

Challenge 

Weekly 

Official weekly organ of the Young Com¬ 
munist League. 

World News 

Weekly 

Official weekly Party journal of political 
comment on national and international 
affairs. 

Educational Commentary 
on Current Affairs 

Fortnightly 

Daily Worker’s biweekly journal of po¬ 
litical comment on national and inter¬ 
national affairs. 

Country Standard 

Monthly 

Special-appeal journal for agricultural 
workers. 

Jewish Clarion 

Monthly 

Special-appeal journal for members of 
the Jewish faith. 

Labor Monthly 

Monthly 

Special-appeal journal of comment, de¬ 
signed to achieve "Labor Unity.” 

Economic Bulletin 

Quarterly 

Journal of economic analysis. 

Marxist Quarterly 

Quarterly 

Official "theoretical” journal. 


Fronts: Front organizations were the second most important do¬ 
mestic vehicle for the dissemination of Communist propaganda. On 
a regional basis the more important of the front organizations were 
the local branches of the major international fronts, the indigenous 
societies for friendship with the Soviet Union, and the Communist- 
dominated trade unions 

The politically oriented propaganda in support of Soviet foreign 
policy was essentially the responsibility of the indigenous affiliates 
of the major international front organizations, usually under the 
central direction of the national WPC member organization. The 
apparent absence in most Western European countries of a Soviet 
cultural and information program similar to that of the United 
Kingdom or the United States was due to the fact that this was the 
primary responsibility of the indigenous Soviet friendship societies. 
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TABLE 28 

MAJOR COMMUNIST DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN EACH COUNTRY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE AND AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION, 1945-1955 


Circulation i 


Country 

Name and Year established 

Year 

Number 

Austria 

OesLerreichische Vollisstimme (1945) 

1947 

70,000 



1951 

60.000 



1954 

50,000 



1955 

40,000 

Belgium 

Le Drapeau Rouge (1924) 

1916 

170,000 E 



1950 

100,000 



1954 

70,000 



1955 

70,000 


De Rode Vaan (1924) 

1945 

35,000 E 



1950 

n a b 



1954 

3,500 E 

Denmark 

Land ogFolk (1941) 

1947 

40,900 



1950 

27,000 



1954 

18,212 



1955 

16,496 

Finland 

Tyonhansan Sanomat (1945) 

1946 

17,300 



1950 

n a 



1954 

27,000 L 

France 

L’HumanitS (1921) 

1945 

400,000 



1950 

221,000 



1954 

170,000 



1955 

160,000 

Germany 

Freies Volk (1949) 

1949 

80,000 

(Federal Republic) 


1954 

48,000 

Iceland 

Thjodviljinn (1942) 

1945 

6,500 E 



1950 

6,500 E 



1954 

8,000 L 

Italy 

L’Unita (1924) 

1945 

na 


1948 

240,000 



1950 

320,000 



1954 

330,000 E 



1955 

306,000 E 

Luxembourg 

Zeitung vum Letzeburger Vollek (1944) 

1945 

n a 


1950 

n a 



1955 

3,000 E 
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TABLE 28 ( Continued) 

Circulation 


Country 

Name and Year established 

Year 

Number 

Netherlands 

De Waarheid (1945) 

1946 

223,081 



1950 

100,000 E 



1954 

86,100 L 



1955 

75,000 E 

Norway 

Friheten (1945) 

1945 

na 



1950 

21,537 



1955 

15,000 E 

Saar 

Die Neue Zeit (1946) 

1945 

n a 



1950 

n a 



1955 

5,000 E 

Sweden 

Ny Dag (1930) 

1945 

37,050 



1950 

33,800 



1954 

31,715 



1955 

25,000 E 

Switzerland 

Porwarts (1940) 

1947 

12,000 



1950 

12,000 



1954 

12,000 



1955 

12,000 


La Voix Ouvriere (1945) 

1947 

20,000 



1950 

20,000 



1954 

15,000 L 



1955 

8,000 



1946 

120,000 

United Kingdom 

Daily Worker (1930) 

1951 

102,000 




97,000 



1954 

83,376 




80,575 



1955 

75,000 E 


“ Unless otherwise indicated, the circulation figures are those given in the various 
issues of Editor and Publisher: International Year Book (New York) and represent 
either publishers’ claims or audited circulation. It is not clear whether they represent 
actual sales or the number of copies printed and distributed. The Editor and Publisher 
figures are supplemented in some instances by those given in the 1935 issue of Der 
Leitfaden filr Pressa und Werbung (Essen), indicated by the letter “I.,” and by informed 
estimates, indicated by the letter "E.” In the case of the London Daily Worker the 
double-barreled circulation figures for the years 1951 and 1954 are those released by the 
official Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
t> n a: Not available, 


Acting as the chief local agents of the Soviet cultural and informa¬ 
tion program, they not only organized art exhibitions, film shows, 
language classes, lectures, meetings, and musicals, but also operated 
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extensive libraries, published pamphlets and periodicals about life 
and conditions in the Soviet Union, and sponsored cultural ex¬ 
changes between their countries and the Soviet Union, Similarly, 
economic propaganda in support of Soviet and local Communist 
objectives was largely the responsibility of the Communist-influ¬ 
enced trade unions, frequently acting under the guidance of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and of such specialized fronts 
as the local Committee for the Promotion of International Trade. 

Benefiting from the recently ended Soviet occupation of part of 
northeastern Austria, many of the major international fronts have in 
the past established their headquarters in Vienna, and during 1955 
used it as a meeting place because of the general refusal of other 
countries to issue the necessary visas. 

The following analysis illustrates from different points of view 
the pattern of front organizations in five representative countries 
during 1955: 

1. Finland: In Finland there were seven Communist Orbit friend¬ 
ship societies (Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and the Soviet Union) and at least 25 other Communist 
front organizations. In addition, there were at least 11 trade unions 
which were Communist-dominated. Each of these front organizations 
was affiliated with the Finnish People’s Democratic League (SICDL), 
the parent organization of the so-called "democratic” elements in 
Finnish society and the vehicle through which Communists and 
fellow-travelers sought parliamentary representation. In its capacity 
as the parent front organization, the SKDL provided guidance to 
the other front organizations. 

Category-wise, there were 11 educational or cultural front or¬ 
ganizations (such as the Academic Socialist Society, the Federation 
of Democratic Publishers, the Finnish People’s Democratic League 
Education Center, the Finnish Workers’ Theatrical Federation, 
and the Russian Cultural Democratic Federation); four women’s 
and youth organizations (such as the Finnish Women’s Democratic 
League and the Finnish Democratic Youth League); two human- 
rights organizations (the Foundation for Human Rights and the 
League for Human Rights); two war veterans’ organizations (Asso¬ 
ciation of War Veterans’ Societies of Finland and Former Red 
Guards); and at least six other organizations, ranging from the Fin¬ 
nish-Soviet Union Chamber of Commerce to the Finnish Partisans 
of Peace. (Table 29 lists the major Finnish front organizations.) 
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TABLE 29 

MAJOR FINNISH COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS, 1955 


Organization 

A ha teeminen Sosialistiseura 
(Academic Socialist Society) 

Parasta Lapsille 
(The Best lor Children) 

Suomen Demokraattinen Nuorisoliitto 
(Finnish Democratic Youth League) 

Suomen Demokraattinen Pioneeriliitto 
(Finnish Democratic Pioneer League) 

Suomen Festivctalikomitea 
(Finnish Youth Festival Committee) 


Suomen Kansan Demokraattinen Liitto 
(Finnish People's Democratic League) 


Suomen Naisten Demokraattinen Liitto 
(Finnish Women's Democratic League) 


Suomen Rauhanpuolustajat 
(Finnish Partisans of Peace) 

Suomi-Neuvostoliitto Seura 
(Finland-Soviet Union Society) 


Tyovaen Nayttamoiden Liitto 
(Federation of Workers' Theaters) 


Description 

A youth front for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda among university 
students. 

A mothers' front for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda under the guise 
of child welfare and care. 

The Finnish affiliate ol the World Federa¬ 
tion of Democratic Youth. It published 
the bimonthly Merkkituti (Signal Fire). 

A junior version of the Finnish Demo¬ 
cratic Youth League. It published the 
monthly Kiuru (Skylark). 

The Finnish affiliate of the International 
Youth Festival Preparatory Committee, 
which is jointly sponsored by the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
International Union of Students. 

The major roof front organization of all 
the “democratic” elements in Finnish so¬ 
ciety. In addition to operating its own 
numerous branches, it provided guidance 
to all the other fronts and published one 
national daily newspaper Vapaa Sana 
(Free Word) and nine provincial papers. 

The Finnish affiliate of the Women’s In¬ 
ternational Democratic Federation. It pub¬ 
lished the fortnightly Uusi Nainen (New 
Woman). 

The Finnish affiliate of the World Peace 
Council. It published the monthly Tanaan 
(Today). 

The major friendship society. It acts as 
the local agent of the Soviet cultural, in¬ 
formational, and propaganda program. It 
published the Finnish-language SNS-Lehti 
(SNS Journal), a monthly, and the Swed- 
ish-language Kontakt (Contact). 

A national cultural front, which presents 
Communist Orbit and “social message" 
drama. 
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TABLE 29 (Continued) 

Organization Description 

Venalainen Kulttuuridemokraatlinen A specialized front, which seeks to dis- 

Liilto seminate Communist cultural propaganda 

(Russian Cultural Democratic Federation) among Finns of Russian extraction. 

Probably the most active of the Finnish front organizations was 
the Finland-Soviet Union Society, which was founded in 1944 upon 
the cessation of hostilities between the two countries. The Society, 
ostensibly organized to foster cultural relations between Finland and 
the USSR, listed as its honorary president the President of Finland. 
It had more than 800 local chapters, organized into 18 district asso¬ 
ciations, embracing a total membership of approximately 200,000. 
The national organization was subdivided into 15 major subject 
sections, for example, films, fine arts, literature, music, Russian- 
language instruction, science, sports, teachers, theater, and youth. 
Like other cultural organizations, it received an annual government 
grant-in-aid and occasional supplementary appropriations in "difficult 
situations.” 

The primary activities of the society included exhibits, festivals, 
films, and lectures. Until the latter part of 1955 it was the only group 
which had an exchange-of-persons program with the Soviet Union. 
(In January it sponsored the first large group of tourists—about a 
hundred—to visit the Soviet Union since the conclusion of hostili¬ 
ties.) The anniversaries of the Finnish-Soviet Armistice Agreement 
(September 19, 1944), the Finnish-Soviet Mutual Aid Pact (April 6, 
1948), and the October 1917 Bolshevik revolution were major oc¬ 
casions for nation-wide celebrations and festivals by the society. 

In addition to its regular activities, during 1955 the society carried 
on an extensive campaign for a Finnish-Soviet agreement on scien¬ 
tific cooperation (an agreement was signed in August) and sharply 
increased its film programs, because they were regarded as the "most 
important means of enlightenment.” The increased emphasis upon 
film showings, which included more than one hundred programs in 
the Helsinki area alone during August and September, “would not 
have been possible,” the society admitted, “without aid from VOKS.” 

The volume of the society’s activities was indicated by its claim 
to have sponsored 10,310 events and programs attended by more 
than 900,000 persons, during the first 11 months of 1955. 

2. France: In France, there were approximately 100 different or- 
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ganizations which were covertly Communist controlled in varying 
degrees. In addition to the national-level front organizations, most 
of which were affiliated with the major international fronts, vir¬ 
tually every socio-economic occupation and special interest group was 
represented by its own special front. 

Despite this multiplicity, the most important front organizations 
were those which catered to the desire for peace (for example, Com- 
baltants dc la Paix et de la Liberte), and to intellectuals ( Union Na- 
tionale des Intellectuels), veterans ( Association Nationale des An- 
ciens Combattants de la Resistance Frangaise), women ( Union des 
Femmes Frangaises), and youth ( Union de la Jeunesse Republicaine 
de France). In many instances, their officers and membership over¬ 
lapped. A brief description of these and other important front or¬ 
ganizations is given in Table 30. 


TABLE 30 

MAJOR TRENCH COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS, 1955 


Organization 

Association France-URSS 
(France-USSR Association) 


Association Nationale des Attciens 
Combattants de la Resistance Franfaise 
(National Association of Former French 
Resistance Fighters) 


Combattants de la Paix et de la Liberti 
(Fighters tor Peace and Liberty) 


Confederation Nationale des Locataires 
(National Confederation of Tenants) 


Mouvement de Liberation dti Peuple 
(Movement for the Liberation of the 
People) 


Description 

The most important of the Communist 
Orbit friendship societies and the chief 
agent of the local Soviet cultural and in¬ 
formation program. It published France- 
URSS, a monthly journal about life in the 
Soviet Union. 

The roof organization of the various vet¬ 
erans’ fronts and the French affiliate of 
the International Federation of Resistance 
Fighters, which it largely dominates. It 
published France D'Abord (France First), 
a weekly. 

The French affiliate of the World Peace 
Council and the roof organization of an 
elaborate network of local and regional 
peace committees. It published Horizons, 
formerly Defense de la Paix (In Defense 
of Peace), a monthly special-purpose front, 
which seeks to exploit the economic griev¬ 
ances of tenants. It published Rdveil des 
Locataires (Tenants’ Reveille). 

A social-Christian or "social justice” front. 
It published Le Monde Ouvrier (The 
Worker’s World), a weekly. 
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TABLE 30 ( Continued ) 


Organization 

Union des Femmes Francoises 
(French Women’s Union) 


Union dc la Jeunesse Ripublicaine de 
France (Union of French Republican 
Youth) 


Union Nationale des Intellectuals 
(National Union of Intellectuals) 


Description 

The French affiliate of the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Democratic Federation, of which 
it is an important member. It published 
Femmes Francoises (French Women), a 
weekly political journal, and Ileures Clai¬ 
res (Shining Hours), a monthly. 

Postwar “republican union” successor to 
the disbanded Communist Youth Organi¬ 
zation and the French affiliate of the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth. (The 
girls’ branch is called Union des Jeunes 
Filles and published Filles de France, a 
weekly.) It published two weekly journals 
— L‘Avant-Garde, aimed at youth in gen¬ 
eral, and Le Consent, aimed at youth be¬ 
ing drafted into the armed services. 

The roof organization of the various “in¬ 
tellectual” fronts. 


While technically not front organizations, both the Communist- 
dominated Confederation Generate du Travail (CGT), the major 
national trade-union federation, and the Union Republicaine Pro- 
gressiste, a minor fellow-traveling political party, were vital com¬ 
ponents of the Communist-front complex. The CGT is an integral 
part of the Communist-front World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and under the guise of legitimate trade-union activities sought to 
advance the Communist cause. Its weekly organ, La Vie Ouvriere 
(The Worker’s Life), ostensibly “defends workers and democracy” 
but actually disseminated typical Communist propaganda. The 
“Progressistes,” who were represented in the Chamber of Deputies 
and who always voted with the Communists on all issues, served 
as a convenient vehicle for enlisting the support of those who con¬ 
sidered themselves politically “progressive” but were not willing to 
become full-fledged Communist Party members. Their publications 
were virtually indistinguishable from any other Communist publica¬ 
tions. 

The manner in which a number of front organizations cooperated, 
during the first two weeks in September, to implement (and even go 
beyond) the stated position of the French Communist Party on the 
North African question provides an interesting and revealing case 
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study of front techniques. Although the French Communist Party 
called merely for negotiations with “the true representatives of the 
Algerian and Moroccan peoples” and expressed general opposition 
to the call-up of reservists and the use of conscript soldiers in North 
Africa, the Directing Bureau of the Union cles Femmes Frangaises 
(Union of French Women) issued a strongly worded petition urging 
“the immediate end of operations which are causing so much blood 
to How in Algeria and Morocco.” The petition called for the return 
of French troops because the government’s policy of repression was 
causing “more than a million families, mothers and wives . . . [to] 
live in permanent anguish.” On September 7 the Administrative 
Committee of the CGT issued a strong denunciation of the official 
policy of repression in North Africa and called on all workers to 
display their solidarity with the Algerian and Moroccan peoples, 
who were alleged to be merely seeking to free themselves from 
colonial bondage. A few days later the National Bureau of the 
Mouvement Frangais de la Paix (French Peace Movement) also con¬ 
demned the policy of repression in North Africa on the ground that 
the government’s policy “risks leading France into a war still more 
cruel and damaging” than the seven-year struggle in Indochina. The 
affiliated Comite National Paysan pour la Sauvegarde de la Paix et de 
l’Agriculture (National Peasants’ Committee for Safeguarding Peace 
and Agriculture) followed suit with a similar statement. Early in 
September, the National Bureau of the Union de la Jeunesse Repub- 
licaine de France (Union of French Republican Youth) climaxed the 
act by addressing a letter to the Federation des Jeunesses Socialistes 
(Federation of Socialist Youth) proposing joint action on a four- 
point program that the latter had already adopted, just as the 
Political Bureau of the French Communist Party had done to the 
Directing Committee of the Socialist Party after the latter had an¬ 
nounced its position on North Africa. To maximize the propaganda 
effect of these front activities, L’Humanite not only reported them in 
the greatest detail but also surrounded them with a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of sob stories about the hardships caused by the military call-up. 

3 . Germany (Federal Republic ): In the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many a virtual jungle of national and local interlocking front or¬ 
ganizations sought to advance Soviet foreign-policy objectives, par¬ 
ticularly opposition to West German rearmament and acceptance of 
the Communist recipe for reunification. Only about eighty of these 
Communist fronts, however, were of national significance. 
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Slightly less than half sought to appeal to the general populace 
under such banners as “peace,” “friendship,” and “national reuni¬ 
fication,” and were in most instances indigenous branches of interna¬ 
tional fronts. Typical of such organizations were the Westdeutsches 
Friedenskomilee (West German Peace Committee), affiliated with 
the World Peace Council; the Landesausschiisse fur Deutsche Ein- 
heit (State Committees for German Unity), represented in all of 
the West German states; the Demokratischer Kulturbund Deutsch- 
lands (Democratic Cultural League of Germany), affiliated with 
VOKS; and the Gesellschaft fur Deutsch-Sowjetische Freundschaft 
(German-Soviet Friendship Society), probably the most important 
and active of the various friendship societies. 

Approximately an equal number of these eighty front organiza¬ 
tions sought to advance various aspects of the Communist cause by 
addressing themselves to specific target groups. Typical of such 
fronts were the Gesellschaft fur Osthandel (Society for Trade with 
the East); the Pro Una Sancta Ecclesia (For One Holy Church), 
which enlisted Catholic clergymen in the cause of “peace”; the 
Gesamtdeutscher Arbeitskreis fur Land und Forstwirtschaft (All- 
German Working Circle for Agriculture and Forestry); the Zentral- 
sekretariat der Hafenarbeiter, Seeleute und Binnenschifjer West- 
deutschlands (Central Secretariat of the West German Stevedores, 
Sailors and Inland-Water Boatmen), affiliated with the WFTU; the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft demokratischer juris ten (Working Association 
of Democratic Jurists), affiliated with the IADL; the Arbeitsausschuss 
des westdeutschen Fluchtlings-kongresses (Working Committee of 
the West German Refugee Congress); the Demokratischer Frauen- 
bund Deutschlands (League of Democratic Women of Germany), 
affiliated with the WIDF; and the Arbeitskreis fiir deutsche Ver- 
standigung (Working Circle for Mutual German Understanding), 
which had youth as one of its major targets. 

The small remainder of the eighty fronts were outright political 
organizations, such as the Bund der Deutschen (League of the Ger¬ 
mans), which sought to rally German nationalists in support of the 
Communist proposals for German reunification, and the Sozialisti- 
sche Aktion (Socialist Action), which sought to exploit the dissatis¬ 
faction of the orthodox Marxist-oriented members of the Social 
Democrat Party. A descriptive list of the more important West Ger¬ 
man front organizations is shown in Table 31 . 

The techniques of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Gesamtdeutsche 
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TABLE 31 

MAJOR WEST GERMAN FRONT ORGANIZATIONS, 1955 


Organization 

Arbeitsausschuss des westdeutschen Fliicht- 
lingshongrcsses (Working Committee of the 
West German Refugee Congress) 


Arbeitsgemeinschaf t demokratischer Juris- 
ten (Working Association of Democratic 
J mists) 

Arbeitsgemeinschajt deutscher Journalisten 
(Working Association of German Journal¬ 
ists) 

Arbcitskreis fur deutsche Verstiindigung 
(Working Circle for Mutual German Un¬ 
derstanding) 


Bund der Deutschen (League of the Ger¬ 
mans) 


Demokratischer Frauenbund (Democratic 
League of Women) 


Demokratischer Kulturbund Deutschlands 
(Democratic Cultural League of Germany) 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Kultur- und 
Wirtschaflsaustausch mit Folen (German 
Society for Cultural and Economic Ex¬ 
change with Poland) 


Description 

Tiie roof front organization for exploiting 
the grievances of the various refugee 
groups and influencing them toward a 
Communist solution of the reunification 
issue. It published Westdeutsche Fliicht- 
lingstimme (West German Refugee Voice). 

The West German affiliate of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Democratic Law¬ 
yers. It published Mitteilungen (Informa¬ 
tion Sheet). 

The West German affiliate of the Interna¬ 
tional Oiganizntion of Journalists. It pub¬ 
lished Blich in die Woche (Glance into the 
Week), a weekly. 

Probably the major naLional front organi¬ 
zation for the dissemination of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda on the issue of national 
reunification. Concentrating on youth as 
a major target, it published Die junge 
Generation (The Young Generation). 

A political front which seeks to rally Ger¬ 
man nationalists behind the Communist 
solution of the national reunification is¬ 
sue. It published Deutsche Volkszeitung 
(German People’s Times) a weekly. 

The West German affiliate of the Wom¬ 
en’s International Democratic Federation. 
It published Die Frau von Heute (Today’s 
Woman), a fortnightly. 

The major national front organization for 
the encouragement of interest in Soviet 
Orbit culture. In addition to being affil¬ 
iated with the Soviet All-Union Commit¬ 
tee for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries (VOK.S), it published DKBD 
Mitteilungen (DKBD Information Sheet). 

Probably the second most important of 
the friendship societies, seeking acceptance 
of the Oder-Neisse ’’peace and friendship” 
border. It published Jenseits der Oder 
(Across the Oder River). 
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TABLE 31 ( Continued ) 


Organization 

Gesamtdeutscher Arbeitskreis fur Land- 
und Forslwirtschaft (All-German Working 
Circle for Agriculture and Forestry) 

Gesellschaft fiir Deutsch-Sowjetische 
Freundschaft (German-Soviet Friendship 
Society) 


Perband der Verfolgten dcs Nazi-Regimes 
(League of the Persecutees of the Nazi 
Regime) 

Westdeutsches Friedemhomitee (West Ger¬ 
man Peace Commiuee) 


Zentralsekrelariat der Hafcnarbeiter, See- 
leute und Binnenschijjcr Wesldeutschlands 
(Central Secretariat of the West German 
Stevedores, Sailors, and Inland-Water Boat¬ 
men) 


Description 

The major national front organization for 
the dissemination among farmers of Com¬ 
munist reunification propaganda. It pub¬ 
lished Das Land (Country), a fortnightly. 

The major friendship society and local 
agent of the Soviet informational-cultural- 
and-propaganda program. It published Die 
Deutsche Woche (The German Week), a 
weekly. 

The major national “antifascist" front or¬ 
ganization. It published Die Tat (The 
Deed), a weekly. 

The West German affiliate of the World 
Peace Council and parent organization of 
an elaborate network of regional and lo¬ 
cal peace committees. It published Frie- 
denswacht (Peace Watch) a monthly. 

The most active of the front organizations 
for the dissemination of World Federation 
of Trade Unions propaganda, with which 
it is affiliated. It published Flafen-Echo 
(Harbor Echo), 


Fragen (Working Association for All-German Questions) offer a good 
illustration of how the average West German front operates. Dis¬ 
seminating Communist reunification propaganda largely by word of 
mouth, this organization sought out small but cohesive groups among 
the lower and middle classes for informal discussions in neighbor¬ 
hood inns. The initial speaker was usually a top-flight agitator, 
specifically trained for the task of leading small discussion groups 
and amply provided with specialized literature (generally of East 
German origin). The introductory meeting was usually followed up 
by the formation of a semipermanent organization ( Unterausschiisse) 
under the local leadership of influential opinion molders—such as 
clergymen, local functionaries, and teachers—who were sympathetic 
to the general tenor of the original discussion. These local organiza¬ 
tions were then furnished with data and literature for subsequent 
propagation of covert Communist propaganda. 

4 . Italy: There were about thirty major Communist-front and 
friendship organizations in Italy which operated on a nation-wide 
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basis through central headquarters and subordinate regional and 
provincial offices. These fronts were designed to appeal to adults 
and youths of both sexes in practically every calling and profession. 
Some had a very specific target, such as the Associazione Nazionale 
Partigiani d’Italia (National Association of Italian Partisans); while 
others, like the Movimento della Pace (Peace Movement), were 
aimed at the entire population. The themes they sought to exploit 
were both national and international. The former included anti- 
clericalism, antifascism, civil liberties, governmental reforms, and 
“social justice." The latter embraced the conventional Communist 
themes of anti-Americanism, peace and friendship with the Com¬ 
munist world. Table 32 lists the more important Italian front or¬ 
ganizations, 

TABLE 32 

SELECT LIST OF MAJOR ITALIAN COMMUNIST-FRONT 
ORGANIZATIONS, 1955 

Organization Description 

Associazione Nazionale Partigiani d'Ualia The Italian affiliate ol the International 
(National Association oE Italian. Partisans) Federation of Resistance Fighters. It seeks 

to equate Communism with antilascism 
and nationalism, and published Palria In- 
dipendente (Independent Fatherland), a 
fortnightly. 

The most important of the Communist Or¬ 
bit friendship societies and the local agent 
of the Soviet cultural, information, and 
propaganda program, It published numer¬ 
ous periodicals about the Soviet Union— 
Bibliografia Mcdica Sovietica (Bibliography 
of Soviet Medicine), a bimonthly; Cinema 
Sovietica (Soviet Cinema), a bimonlhly; 
Rassegna Sovietica (Soviet Review), a 
monthly; Ilcalta Sovietica (The Real So¬ 
viet Union), a weekly; and Sludi d'Agrobi- 
ologia (Agrobiological Studies), a monthly. 

Sponsored by the Italian Women’s Union 
for boys between 7 and 16 as a rival to 
the Church-sponsored boy-scout move¬ 
ment. It published Pionere (Pioneer), a 
weekly. 


Associazione Pionieri Italiani 
(Italian Pioneers’ Association) 


Associazione Italiana per 1 Rapporli Cul- 
turali con 1‘URSS (Italian Association for 
Cultural Relations with the USSR) 
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TABLE 32 (Continued) 


Organization 

Associazione Ragazzc d’Ualia 
(Italian Girls’ Association) 


Giovcntu Patriottica contra I'Occupazione 
Straniera e per Vlndipendenza Nazionale 
(Patriotic Youth Against Foreign Occupa¬ 
tion and for National Independence) 

Lega Nazionale delle Cooperative 
(National Cooperatives League) 

Movimento della Pace 
(Peace Movement) 

Unions Donne Italiane 
(Italian Women's Union) 


Unions Italiana Sport Populate 
(Italian Popular Sports Union) 


Description 

Sponsored by the Italian Women’s Union 
for girls between 15 and 21, with emphasis 
upon recreational activities, sports rallies, 
beauty contests, eLc. 

Ultranationalistic youth front, more politi¬ 
cal than recreational in orientation, which 
seeks to end U.S. "occupation’’ of Italy. 

A national consumers’ cooperative front, 
which supports the economic aspects of 
Communist propaganda. 

The Peace Partisans are the Italian affili¬ 
ate of the World Peace Council. They pub¬ 
lished La Puce (Peace), a monthly. 

The Italian affiliate oC the Women's Inter¬ 
national Democratic Federation, In addi¬ 
tion to sponsoring the Italian Girls’ As¬ 
sociation and the Italian Pioneers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, it published Noi Dome (We 
Women), a weekly. 

A recreational and sports front for teen¬ 
agers. It published Pattuglia (Patrol), a 
weekly, 


The Associazione Italiana per i Rapporti Cultumli con I’URSS 
(Italian Association for Cultural Relations with the USSR), which 
had a central directorate and twenty-two chapters (located principally 
in large cities with universities), is fairly typical of the broad-gauge 
national front. Although it posed as an indigenous Italian organiza¬ 
tion, it actually functioned as the most important propaganda agency 
of the Soviet Union in Italy. According to a recent Communist 
article, it had sponsored about three thousand lectures dealing with 
“the Soviet economy, sports, culture, science and literature and the 
current problems of the life of the Soviet people,’’ since January 
1953 . In addition to presenting numerous art exhibits, film shows, 
and performances by Soviet musicians and dancers—particularly 
during November, the traditional “Soviet Friendship Month” com¬ 
memorating the 1917 Bolshevik revolution—the association con- 
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ducted an extensive publications program of books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets extolling the myriad “virtues” of the Soviet Union and 
an ambitious Russian-language teaching program. 

While technically not fronts, two other extremely important na¬ 
tional oiganizations—the Nenni Socialist ParLy (PSI) and the Italian 
Confederation of Labor (CGIL)—may be considered to be Com¬ 
munist auxiliaries. The PSI, ostensibly a political party in its own 
right but almost completely dominated by the Communists, was well 
represented both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. PSI 
and PCI also had a unity-of-action pact which resulted in the parli¬ 
amentary delegations of the two parties generally voting en bloc. 
The PSI was used by the Communists to influence a large segment 
of the Italian population having strong anticlerical feelings and a 
deep respect for socialist Lraditions. (The PSI traces its oiigins back 
to 1893.) Propaganda disseminated by the PSI through its own news¬ 
papers and magazines followed the same general line as that of the 
Communist Party itself. 

The CGIL, although not the power it was in the immediate 
postwar years (when it was the only national federation of labor), 
was still Italy’s largest national trade-union federation, holding the 
allegiance of a little more than one-half of organized labor. Control 
of the CGIL enabled the Communists to present an impiessive 
facade of championing workers’ rights and economic reforms. It also 
furnished them with a powerful lobby for exerting economic and 
political pressure upon the Italian Government. Like the Nenni 
Socialists, the CGIL published its own newspapers and magazines, 
both national and local, which swelled the flood of Communist 
printed propaganda. 

5. United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom there were ten so¬ 
cieties for "friendship” with Communist countries—Bulgaria, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Soviet Union (3) and 
Yugoslavia—and more than 50 other Communist-front (or seriously 
infiltrated) organizations, exclusive of Communist-influenced trade 
unions. One-third of these fronts masqueraded under the label of 
“peace” organizations. Headed by the British Peace Committee, they 
included regional and local committees, professional groups, and a 
number of organizations opposed to West German rearmament (for 
example, British Council for German Democracy). Another fifth 
masked their Communist propaganda under a mixture of anti¬ 
colonial and freedom labels—for example, British-Malaya Com- 
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mittee, Connolly Association (Ireland), Indian Workers’ Association, 
League of Democracy in Greece, and the London Colonial Youth 
Committee. Still another fifth were special-target fronts appealing to 
such groups as clergymen (Society of Socialist Clergy and Ministers), 
doctors (Socialist Medical Association), lawyers (Haldane Society), 
women (National Assembly of Women), and youth (British Youth 
Festival Committee). The remainder were a miscellany of ad hoc 
fronts, such as the British Council for the Promotion of Inter¬ 
national Trade, Labor Research Department, National Association 
of Tenants and Residents, National Council for Civil Liberties, and 
the Unity Theater. Most of these Communist friendship societies 
and front organizations have been “proscribed” by the British Labor 
Party because they are essentially "subsidaries” of the Communist 
Party despite their “deceivingly attractive titles.” The more impor¬ 
tant British front organizations are listed in Table 33. 


TABLE 33 

MAJOR BRITISH COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS, 1955 


Organization 

British Association of Scientific Workers 


British Council for the Promotion of 
International Trade 


British Peace Committee 


British Soviet Friendship Society 


Description 

The British affiliate of the World Federa¬ 
tion of Scientific Workers, which it was 
instrumental in founding. It published 
the quarterly Journal of Science and Man¬ 
kind. 

The British affiliate of the Committee for 
the Promotion of International Trade and 
the major vehicle for the dissemination of 
Communist East-West trade propaganda. 

The British affiliate of the World Peace 
Council and the most active of the Com¬ 
munist fronts, with numerous regional 
and local and professional units. It pub¬ 
lished in alternate months the BCP 
Monthly Letter and the BCP Newsletter. 

The largest and the most important of the 
Communist Orbit friendship societies, with 
numerous branches in both London and 
the provinces, and a major vehicle for the 
dissemination of Soviet propaganda. It 
sponsors the Russia Today Book Club and 
the annual "British-Soviet Friendship 
Month.’’ 
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TABLE 33 (Continued) 


Organization 

British Youth Festival Committee 

Labor Research Department 

National Assembly of Women 

National Association of Tenants and 
Residents 

Scottish U.S.S.R. Society 

Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 

Unity Theater 


Description 

The British affiliate of the World Federa¬ 
tion of Democratic Youth and the most 
important youth-front organization. 

Ostensibly a commercial socio-economic re¬ 
search organization for cooperative socie¬ 
ties, trade unions, etc., but probably the 
most important vehicle for die selective 
dissemination of Communist-slanted socio¬ 
economic analyses. It published L.Ii.D. 
Fact Service, a weekly, and Labor Re¬ 
search, a monthly. 

The British affiliate of the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Democratic Federation and the 
most important women's front organiza¬ 
tion. It published Women Today, a 
monthly. 

A specialized domestic-issue front, which 
seeks to exploit the housing problem. It 
published Tenants’ Leader, a monthly. 

The Scottish equivalent of the British 
Soviet Friendship Society. 

The oldest of the Communist Orbit friend¬ 
ship societies and primarily concerned 
with the dissemination of Soviet cultural 
propaganda. It published a series of 
monthly periodicals about the Soviet 
Union— Anglo-Soviet Journal, Soviet Chess 
Bulletin, Soviet Legal Bulletin, Soviet 
Medical Bulletin, Soviet Psychology Bulle¬ 
tin, and Soviet Theater Bulletin. 

A specialized "art” front, which oilers 
London theatergoers Communist and “so¬ 
cial message” dramatic productions. It 
published Unity Theater News Letter. 


The various activities of the British Peace Committee (BPC) afford 
a good illustration of what the typical national-level front does. 
Having designated January 26 as “National Lobby Day," the BPC 
organized a “march’’ on Parliament to influence individual parlia¬ 
mentarians to oppose West German rearmament and membership 
in NATO. Similarly, it designated March 5 as “Poster Parade Day 
Against German Rearmament.” Under the auspices of the local and 
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regional peace committees demonstrations were held throughout 
dre country, and delegations visited members of Parliament. In May, 
the BPC actively intervened in the British general election on the 
ground that there were “only two candidates . . . Peace . . . [and] 
Atomic War,” and urged the electorate to support only those candi¬ 
dates who were opposed to the hydrogen bomb. West German re¬ 
armament, and Communist China’s exclusion from the United 
Nations. Under the slogan “Better to Be Active Today Than Radio¬ 
active Tomorrow,” the BPC launched a nation-wide campaign in 
support of the World Peace Council’s Vienna Appeal. In addition 
to collecting signatures, “peace lovers” were advised to organize 
“deputations and petitions” to their local member of Parliament, to 
get “whatever organization you belong to ... to adopt a resolu¬ 
tion supporting the Appeal,” to organize “poster parades, demon¬ 
strations [and] public meetings to publicize and win support for the 
Appeal," and to send delegations to the Helsinki World Peace 
Assembly. Taking advantage of the impending “summit” Confer¬ 
ence in Geneva, the BPC designated July 10-16 as “Peace Week” 
and, under the slogan “They Must Succeed,” organized a series of 
nation-wide demonstrations, public meetings, deputations to parlia¬ 
mentarians, and so on, which reached a crescendo on July 16. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in preparation for the follow-up Foreign Ministers' Confer¬ 
ence, the BPC designated October 25 as “National Lobby Day” and 
organized a second “march” on Parliament to convince it of the 
necessity of having the various foreign ministers “propose effective 
means” for the solution of the problems raised at the earlier “heads 
of government” conference. 

In addition to their other activities, a number of the front or¬ 
ganizations published their own journals and issued occasional 
pamphlets on specific issues. For instance, Ban the Bomb—Start 
the Talks (British Peace Committee), Formosa (British-China 
Friendship Association), Medical Effects of Radio-Activity (Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War), and Tory M.P.—1955 
(Labor Research Department) were typical of such occasional front 
pamphlets. 

Radio: The most important instrument for the emission of foreign- 
origin Communist propaganda in Western Europe was Soviet and 
Satellite international radio broadcasts in the language of the re¬ 
cipient country. The importance of Western Europe as a target 
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area was evident from the fact that, whereas the total international 
output of Communist radio (exclusive of Communist China) in¬ 
creased by a third between 1950 and 1955, Communist broadcasts 
to Western Europe almost doubled, increasing from 380 to 737 hours 
per week. At the same time Western Europe’s share of Communist 
programs rose from one-third to almost one-half. 

Despite the doubling of the Communist international radio out¬ 
put to Western Europe between 1950 and 1955, there was no 
fundamentally significant change in either regional or individual 
country priorities. In both years, two-thirds of all programs (ex¬ 
clusive of music) were beamed at the four major countries of France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom, 
and the remainder at the various other Western European countries. 
Individually, Britain, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Italy each accounted for one-sixth of the language transmissions in 
both years (slightly more than 100 hours per week each in 1955); 
Spain for a tenth; and all the other countries (except Finland) for a 
twentieth or less each. Priority-wise, Italy and most of the Scandina¬ 
vian countries were slightly more important as target areas in 1955 
than in 1950. Table 34 lists Communist broadcast hours to Western 
Europe over a six-year period, showing relative language emphases. 

The four most significant developments in Communist Orbit 
radio broadcasting to Western Europe during 1955, as compared to 
1954, were: the substantial increase in the total number of broad¬ 
casting hours; the sharp increase in the number and importance of 
cultural programs; the reversal of the post-igji decline in the 
Soviet Union's share of broadcasting to Western Europe; and the 
substantial increase in the number of Spanish-language programs. 

Although the volume of Communist Orbit broadcasting to West¬ 
ern Europe has been in a continuous upward trend since at least 
1950, the 13 per cent increase of 87 hours per week in 1955 over 
the previous year was substantially larger, both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively, than in most of the earlier years (92 hours, or 24.2 per cent, in 
1951; 36 hours, or 7.6 per cent, in 1952; 67 hours, or 11.2 per cent, 
in 19531 an d 74 hours, or 12.9 per cent, in 1954). Accompanying this 
increase in volume was a corresponding increase in the Soviet 
Union’s share of broadcasting to Western Europe—from 29.7 per 
cent in 1954 to 34.7 per cent in 1955. This increase represented the 
first break in the post-1951 trend of progressively declining Soviet 
responsibility for radio propaganda to Western Europe (47.7 per 
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TABLE 34 


COMMUNIST ORBIT RADIO BROADCASTING TO WESTERN EUROPE, 
1950-1955: HOURS PER WEEK AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Language 

12/31/50 

12/31/51 

12/31/52 

12/31/53 

12/31/54 

12/31/55 

Danish 

5:15 

5:15 

5:30 

18:30 

19:00 

17:30 

Dutch 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

7:00 

English 

60:45 

85:05 

92:55 

97:35 

106:45 

103:30 

Finnish 

15:45 

19:50 

19:50 

34:20 

40:30 

39:30 

French 

57:35 

78:35 

86:00 

96:40 

111:30 

101:15 

German (Austria) 

16:20 

17:35 

25:35 

12:50 

24:30 

19:15 

German (Germany) 

57:20 

83:00 

91:50 

95:40 

100:00 

97:55 a 

Italian 

50:30 

74:40 

93:15 

99:15 

117:00 

113:45 

Norwegian 

8:45 

10:30 

14:00 

13:30 

13:30 

13:30 

.Portuguese 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

3:30 

Spanish 

40:15 

46:40 

44:55 

52:30 

52:50 b 

60:00 b 

Swedish 

12:15 

12.15 

21:00 

29:50 

31:50 

27:30 

Other (Music, etc.) 

44:45 

28:35 

3:05 

13:50 

21:30 

132:30 

Totals 

380:00 

472:20 

508:25 

575:00 

649:25 

736:40 

(USSR 

180:00 

225:00 

225:20 

194:00 

193:00 

255:30) 

(Eur. Sat. 

200:00 

247:20 

283:05 

381:00 

456:25 

481:10) 


a Including 8:50 hours per week o£ East German broadcasts intended specifically lor 
West German audiences. Figures Cor earlier years not available. 

t> Exclusive of the clandestine Radio Esparia Independiente broadcasts to Spain: 39 
hours per week in 1954 and 34 hours per week in 1955 . 

cent in 1951, 44.3 per cent in 1952, 33.7 per cent in 1953, and 29.7 
per cent in 1954) when compared with that of the Satellites. Prob¬ 
ably Lhe most significant development, however, was the sharply in¬ 
creased emphasis upon purely cultural programs. Not only was 
there a sixfold increase between 1954 and 1955 in the number of 
hours devoted per week to multilingual music programs (from 21 to 
132), but their relative importance likewise increased sharply from 
3.4 per cent to 18.0 per cent of total broadcasting time. The 13.5 
per cent increase of seven hours in Spanish-language programs over 
1954 was in sharp contrast to the general reduction in the other 
language programs (from 628 to 604 hours per week) and rein¬ 
forces the general impression that Soviet interest in Spain revived 
during 1955. However, this increase may be more apparent than real, 
as there was an offsetting reduction of five hours in the clandestine 
Radio Espana Independiente broadcasts to Spain. 

During 1955 there were two other significant developments. First, 
following the signing of the Austrian State Treaty, Soviet and local 
Communist broadcasting over Austrian radio facilities, exemplified 
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by the “Russian Hour," ceased. Secondly, although there was no 
regular Communist telecasting to Western Europe, the Soviet TV 
station in Tallin, Estonia, could be received in southern Finland, 
which was under pressure to purchase Soviet television receivers. In 
addition, certain East German TV stations could be seen in the 
border regions of West Germany, providing viewers had East 
German-type television receivers. The reported erection of a power¬ 
ful transmitter at Bratislava, near the Czech-Austrian border, may 
enable Austrians to receive Communist Orbit television programs. 

Exchanges: Exchange of persons was probably the second most im¬ 
portant vehicle for disseminating foreign-origin Communist propa¬ 
ganda. This technique has played a major role in the post-Stalin 
“relaxation of international tensions” propaganda campaign. Since 

1953 the Communist exchange program has been rapidly expanded 
and Communist countries have participated more extensively in 
international trade fairs. The 1955 Soviet exchange program was 
about half again as large as that of 1954, which was nearly double 
that of 195 3. 8 

Western Europe was by far the most important Free World target 
area of the Communist exchange program, accounting for one-thircl 
of the delegations and 80 per cent of the individuals involved in the 

1954 Soviet exchange program with the Free World and for about 
two-fifths of the delegations involved in the 1955 program. More¬ 
over, whereas the number of all Free World delegations entering and 
leaving the Soviet Union in 1955 increased by some 4.0 per cent over 
1954, the Western European delegations increased by some 50 per 
cent. Individually, the four most important countries in descending 
order of attention were the United Kingdom, France, Finland, and 
Sweden. These countries accounted for slightly more than half of the 
Soviet exchanges with Western Europe in both 1954 and 1955. The 
most significant relative changes in the 1955 Soviet exchange pri¬ 
orities, as compared to those of 1954, were the relative increase in 
the exchanges with Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Sweden, and the relative decrease in the exchanges 
with Finland, Iceland, Italy, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom, 
as shown in Table 35. 

a Although no comparable statistics are available for the Orbit exchanges, it is as¬ 
sumed that they increased proportionately because of the known Satellite tendency to 
conform to the pattern set by the Soviet Union. 
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An analysis of the British- and Scandinavian-Communist Bloc 
exchanges will illustrate the extent and variety of the Communist 
exchange programs in 1955. 

1. British-Communist Bloc Exchanges: There were 272 British- 
Communist Bloc exchanges (involving from one to more than 3,000 
individuals each) during 1955—an increase of more than 45 per 
cent over the previous year. 0 These 272 exchanges consisted of 110 
delegations entering and 162 leaving the United Kingdom, almost 
three-fifths (160) of which were binational in character, that is, 
direct two-country exchanges, and slightly more than two-fifths (112) 
of which were international in character, that is, involving multiple 
countries, as in the case of an international conference or sports 
meet. Table 36 shows British-Communist Bloc exchanges during 
! 955 - 

On a country basis, the British-Soviet exchanges alone accounted 
for two-fifths of all exchanges (but half of the binational exchanges), 
almost three times as many as the next ranking British-Polish ex¬ 
changes. Two other Satellites—Czechoslovakia, and Hungary—each 
accounted for slightly more than 10 per cent of the exchanges, and 
East Germany for slightly less. There were no Albanian exchanges, 
and the Chinese exchanges were only 5 per cent of the total. 

Category-wise, athletic, cultural, scientific-technological, and trade- 
union exchanges accounted for 70 per cent of the total program, 
with cultural exchanges the single most important subcategory (20.6 
per cent) followed closely by scienlific-technological (19.1 per cent), 
athletic (1G.9 per cent) and trade-union exchanges (13.2 per cent). 
On a strictly binational basis, however, trade-union exchanges were 
the most important category, followed by cultural, athletic, and 
scientific-technological exchanges, in the order named. 

The following are some of the high lights of the British-Com¬ 
munist Bloc exchanges during 1955. The athletic exchanges were 
characterized by major British-Czech and -Hungarian sports meets 
in the United Kingdom and Soviet and Czech-British sports meets 
in Moscow and Prague, respectively 

Particularly significant among the cultural exchanges were the 
commercial performances of the Bulgarian State Song and Dance 
Company, the Classic Theater of China (National Peiping Opera), 

b Strictly speaking, this increase applies only to the British-Soviet exchanges, but it 
is assumed that the British Orbit exchanges increased by a similar percentage because 
of the known Satellite tendency to conform to the pattern set by the Soviet Union. 
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and the Moisseyev State Folk Song and Dance Ensemble in London 
(the first two sponsored by friendship societies). The Peter Brook 
production of Hamlet was given in Moscow under the auspices 
of the British Council’s Soviet Relations Committee. In addition, 
the British Council of Churches sponsored a visit of a mixed Soviet 
ecclesiastical delegation, headed by the Metropolitan of Minsk 
and Byelorussia. In November a Soviet cultural delegation gave 
artistic performances during the front-sponsored British-Soviet 
Friendship Month. 

The major high light of the friendship-society front exchanges 
was the attendance of “over 1,300” Britishers at the Fifth Youth 
Festival in Warsaw. 

Governmental, municipal, and parliamentary exchanges were 
marked by a simultaneous British-Soviet naval visit (involving 12 
ships and 5,300 officers and men); a reciprocal British-Polish naval 
visit; and municipal exchanges between the councils of three British 
cities (Birmingham, London, and Wolverhampton) and two Soviet 
cities (Moscow and Stalingrad). 

Medical, scientific, ancl technological delegations were high¬ 
lighted by three high-level British-Soviet agricultural delegations 
(two to the United Kingdom and one to the Soviet Union); three 
Soviet construction delegations to the United Kingdom and one 
British housing delegation to the Soviet Union; a one-day visit to the 
British atomic research center at Harwell of Soviet, Chinese, and 
Satellite atomic scientists and a reciprocal visit of British scientists to 
Soviet atomic establishments; three visits sponsored by the British 
Council Soviet Relations Committee—Soviet radio officials to the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, a USSR Academy of Sciences dele¬ 
gation to the Royal Society, and a Soviet medical delegation to the 
British Medical Association; and finally two high-level British medi¬ 
cal delegations to the Soviet Union. 

The major high light of the tourist exchanges was the inaugura¬ 
tion, under the joint auspices of British Progressive Tours, Ltd,, and 
Intourist, of the first postwar organized tourist trips to the Soviet 
Union and its European Satellites. Three trips to the Soviet Union, 
two each to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Hungary, 
and one to Romania were arranged. (There were no tourist trips to 
either Poland or China.) In addition, the Soviet Union on three dif¬ 
ferent occasions granted a number of visas to British sports fans to 
attend athletic and football contests in Moscow. 
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Coalminers and electrical, engineering, and foundry workers were 
the most active groups in the top-ranking binational trade-union 
exchanges. 

2. Scandinavia-Communist Bloc Exchanges: There were 596 
Scandinavian-Communist Bloc exchanges (comprising from one to 
over 1,000 individuals each) during 1955—an increase of almost 25 
per cent over the previous year. 10 These 596 exchanges consisted 
of 272 delegations entering and 324 leaving Scandinavia. More than 
three-fifths (379) of the total exchanges were binational in character, 
that is, direct two-country exchanges, and almost two-fifths (217) 
were international in character, that is, involving multiple coun¬ 
tries, as in the case of an international conference or sports meet. 
Scandinavian-Communist Bloc exchanges are categorized in Table 
37 - 

On a country basis, the Scandinavian-USSR exchanges alone ac¬ 
counted for two-fifths of all exchanges—almost three times as many 
as the next-ranking Scandinavian-Polish exchanges. Czech and East 
German exchanges followed, in that order. Category-wise, athletic, 
cultural, and friendship-society front exchanges accounted for almost 
two-thirds of all the exchanges, with athletic exchanges constituting 
the single most important category (28.8 per cent), followed by cul¬ 
tural (18.0 per cent), friendship-society-front (15.3 per cent), scien¬ 
tific-technological (11.6 per cent), economic (9.0 per cent), and trade- 
union (8.6 per cent) exchanges. 

High lights of 1955 Scandinavian-Communist Bloc sports ex¬ 
changes, which involved every Scandinavian country except Iceland, 
included trotting races between Finland and the USSR in Finland; 
national ice-hockey matches between Poland and Norway in Nor¬ 
way; soccer games between the Red Army team and Danish players 
in Denmark; a national swimming meet between Sweden and Poland 
in Poland; and an international track-and-field meet in Moscow in 
which four Scandinavian countries participated. 

Cultural-exchange high lights included the tour of the Classic 
Theater of China (National Peiping Opera) to all five Scandinavian 
countries and the public performances given by Soviet cultural dele¬ 
gations during front-sponsored Soviet Friendship Months in the 
various Scandinavian countries. 

10 Strictly speaking, this increase applies only to Scandinavian-Soviet exchanges, but 
it is assumed that the Scandinavian-Orbit exchanges increased by a similar percentage 
because ot the known Satellite tendency to conform to the pattern set by the Soviet 
Union. 
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a The apparent discrepancies between Tables 35 and g* are due in large measure to slightly different criteria of selection and organization. 
I The symbols “T" and “F" stand for “to” and “from.” 
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Governmental, municipal, and parliamentary exchanges, which 
involved all the Scandinavian countries except Denmark and Ice¬ 
land, included visits to Moscow by Finland’s President Paasikivi and 
Prime Minister Kekkonen, by Norway’s Prime Minister Gerhardsen 
and by a 16-member Swedish Riksdag (Parliament) delegation. 

The most important development under tourist exchanges was 
the inauguration of group tours under the joint auspices of various 
Scandinavian travel agencies (all except Icelandic) and the Soviet 
Intourist. One such group consisted of 115 Danish tourists who 
visited Riga and Leningrad on tire first tour to the Baltic countries 
since 1940. 

Scientific exchanges, again excluding Iceland, were most frequent 
to and from Sweden and included reciprocal visits by Swedish and 
Soviet peat experts, as well as power experts. 

Economic exchanges were marked by the simultaneous Soviet- 
Czech and Communist Chinese trade fairs in small (160,000) but 
strategically important Iceland. 

Among trade-union exchanges emphasis was placed on building 
materials workers, construction workers, railway men, and teachers. 








CHAPTER X 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN LATIN AMERICA: THE 
RED TIDE RISES 

HIGH LIGHTS 

Over-all Latin American Communist Party membership rose to 
more than 250,000 in 1955. This figure indicates that the Com¬ 
munists have managed to recoup some of the losses suffered in 
1947-1948 when total membership dropped from the peak figure of 
330,000 after World War II to a low of about 200,000. Several new 
front organizations were founded during the year, and old ones 
stepped up their propaganda activities. 

The “spirit of Geneva” made litlle or no difference to Com¬ 
munist propagandists in Latin America. They continued their 
vicious attacks on the United States. 

New Communist publications, both foreign and domestic, ap¬ 
peared, and many established publications increased their circula¬ 
tion. More Soviet Bloc films were shown. The Soviet Bloc sharply in¬ 
creased (167 per cent) its Spanish-language broadcasts to the area. 
More than 1,000 Latin Americans traveled abroad under Com¬ 
munist auspices in 1955, a figure which is at least double that for 

1 954 - 

Soviet Bloc countries increased their diplomatic missions in Latin 
America in 1955 with the opening of a Czech Legation in Bolivia. 
The fifteen present Soviet Bloc diplomatic missions also extended 
their accreditation, increased their personnel, and stepped up their 
activities, particularly in the entertainment field. 

Trade, barter, and payments agreements between Latin American 
countries and those of the Soviet Bloc envisaged a 1955 trade goal 
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of about 500 million dollars, or about double the trade between 
the two areas in 1954. However, actual trade between the two areas 
was only slightly above the 1954 level. As the year closed, Soviet 
Bloc countries had twenty trade agreements in effect with six Latin 
American countries. In addition, ad hoc trade between the Bloc and 
Latin America increased considerably in 1955. 

COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
Strength 

In Latin America Communist Party membership continues to 
grow and its propaganda activities to expand despite the fact that 
the Party is outlawed in fifteen 1 of the twenty countries of the area 
and operates under restrictions in most of the other five. Current 
Party membership is estimated to be more than 250,000, which in¬ 
dicates that the Communists have managed to recoup some of the 
losses suffered in 1947-1948. Most of these gains have taken place in 
the largesl parties of the area; namely, those of Brazil and Argentina, 
which together account for more than half of the Latin American 
total Party membership. 

The illegal Communist Party of Brazil (PCB), the fourth largest 
in the Free World, boasts of more than 100,000 members, or about 
double its 1953 membership figure. The Communist Party of Ar¬ 
gentina (PCA), one of the few legal Communist parties in Latin 
America, claimed in 1954 that it had enrolled over 10,000 new mem¬ 
bers in the Party, a figure which, if true, represented a rise of about 
30 per cent over 1953 membership figures of about 30,000. Late in 
1955 the PCA, taking advantage of the instability and uncertainty 
following the ouster of President Per6n in September, announced 
plans for enrolling another 15,000 new members by January 6, 1956, 
the thirty-eighth anniversary of the Party’s founding. Presumably 
the PCA hoped to recruit some of these new members from the ranks 
of the Peronistas. In late 1955 the party claimed that it had already 
enrolled 10,000 of the 15,000 goal. On January 6, 1956, it claimed 
an enrollment of more than 17,000 new members and set a 100,000 
membership goal for 1956. 

In addition to membership gains, the Communists continued to 

1 The Communist Party is now outlawed in 16 of the so countries of Latin America. 
Colombia outlawed the party early in igt; 6 . 
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acquire new sympathizers, to build new front organizations and to 
strengthen old ones, often in alliance with non-Communists. These 
front groups—and the national Party organizations behind them— 
continued to benefit from considerable subsidies from world Com¬ 
munism. All available evidence points to an increase in this sub¬ 
sidization during the past year. In many countries of the area vehi¬ 
cles for the dissemination of Communist propaganda—publications, 
films, radio, exchange of persons, front groups, and so on—grew in 
numbers or, as in the case of the front organizations, intensified 
their activities. 

The Communist menace in Latin America stems not so much 
from the numerical strength of the Communist parties and their 
various fronts, however, as from situations which permit them to 
identify themselves more closely with non-Communist extremist in¬ 
terests, particularly nationalistic elements, in generating and capital¬ 
izing upon the traditional anti-United States sentiment present in 
the area. 


Objectives 

The Communist movement has as its ultimate objective for Latin 
America, as for other parts of the world, the overthrow of “capital¬ 
ism” and the establishment of a Communist order. However, the 
Communists recognize their relative weakness in the area and the 
fact that underdeveloped countries such as those of Latin America 
must probably pass through some intermediate stages of "progres¬ 
sive” government before the soil will be sufficiently prepared for the 
seizure of power by the proletariat and its “leader,” the Communist 
Party. This is clearly revealed in the program of the Brazilian Com¬ 
munist Party, which has become the prototype for the programs of 
other Communist parties of Latin America. As a result, the Com¬ 
munists have a more modest immediate objective for Latin America, 
that is, the location of political power in the hands of groups hostile 
to the United States. 


Strategy and Tactics 

During 1955 the Communists continued their long-range strategy 
of seeking to organize “national democratic fronts.” They appealed 
not only to urban workers, the lower middle class, and intellectuals, 
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but to those sections of the so-called national bourgeoisie who have 
not “sold out to the Yankee imperialists,” and to small farmers and 
rural workers. Communist interest in mobilizing the intellectual and 
rural sectors of society was evident in the founding of new groups, 
or the expanded activities of already established fronts composed 
of these sectors. 

In line with their immediate objective of placing in power anti- 
United States groups or those whose policies they hoped might affect 
adversely United States-Latin American cooperation, the Com- 
munists continued to support any and all such groups, including 
some formerly denounced by them as “fascist.” Thus in Brazil, the 
PCB, after failing in its efforts to run a Communist-supported 
“labor” candidate for the presidency, suddenly switched its support 
to a candidate whom it had previously denounced, explaining that 
its change of position was based on the candidate’s opposition to the 
military coup allegedly being planned by the United States and its 
Brazilian “fascist” allies. The relatively small margin by which 
Juscelino Kubitschek beat his opponents gave credence to subse¬ 
quent Communist claims that their support had been the deter¬ 
mining factor in the electoral race. Communist propaganda emanat¬ 
ing from both local and foreign sources, including Radio Moscow, 
attempted to give the impression that the ICubitschek-Goulart vic¬ 
tory in Brazil was a defeat for United Stales “imperialism” and its 
domestic allies. Actually, the Communists were saved from political 
isolation only by abruptly changing their position to endorse the 
Kubitschek-Goulart ticket. Having made this about-face, the PCB 
and its front groups threw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
electoral campaign, organizing demonstrations and rallies and vigor¬ 
ously attacking the other presidential aspirants for their alleged 
subservience to the United States. Subsequent to the elections, 
abortive attempts at a coup by certain anti-Kubitschek forces pro¬ 
vided the Communists with further opportunities to capitalize on 
their position as supporters of the duly elected candidates. They pre¬ 
sented themselves as the exponents of law and order and constitu¬ 
tionalism, while the “golpistas” were labeled traitors and allies of 
United States “imperialism.” 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN LATIN AMERICA 

Objectives 

Communist propagandists seek to alienate Latin America from 
the United States and to create political and’economic instability 
in the area in order to “soften” it for the eventual Communist take¬ 
over. Thus the United States is presented as the “exploiter” and Latin 
America as the “victim,” and United States—Latin American coopera¬ 
tion in any field—political, military, economic, or cultural—is 
pointed to as evidence of United States “domination,” while Latin 
American supporters of such policies are denounced as "fascists” 
and “lackeys of the United States.” Communist propagandists also 
seek to convince all but the most “reactionary” political parties that 
they should unite with the Communists in forming “national demo¬ 
cratic front” governments committed to national independence and 
opposed to United States “imperialism.” 

Themes 

As far as Latin America is concerned, the Communists have one 
main theme, that is, that the United States dominates the area politi¬ 
cally, militarily, economically, and culturally, and hence is responsi¬ 
ble for all the ills to which these countries have fallen heir. On the 
world stage, Communist propaganda presents the United States as 
an aggressive, war-mongering power preparing recklessly to plunge 
the peoples of the world into a third world war in order to satisfy 
its ambitions for world domination. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union is presented as a “peace-loving” country which seeks to re¬ 
strain the “power-mad” United States and thus preserve world peace. 
The Geneva meeting "at the summit” in July produced little or no 
change in this propaganda picture. 

Prior to and immediately subsequent to the first Geneva Confer¬ 
ence some local Communist organs softened their attacks on the 
United States in their discussions of high-level international issues. 
These publications generally took the line that the Soviet Union 
and the "World Peace Movement” had forced the United States 
and the other Western powers to adopt a more conciliatory position 
on crucial international issues. However, they also claimed that cer- 
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tain forces in the capitalist countries, particularly in the United 
States, were trying to destroy the “spirit of Geneva.” Because of this, 
the Communists insisted that the people of Latin America must 
continue to give their full support to the “peace movement” so that 
the promise of Geneva might be fulfilled at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference scheduled for October. As the Foreign Ministers’ meet¬ 
ing approached, however, the Communist line on the United States 
in international afEairs began to harden once again until, by the 
end of the year, iL had swung back virtually to the old position. 

The meeting “at the summit” had no effect whatsoever on Latin 
American Communist propaganda with respect to United States 
and Latin American relations. It continued to hold the United States 
and “Yankee imperialism” responsible for all the area’s political 
and economic difficulties, and virtually all issues of Communist 
publications continued their vituperative attacks on the United 
States. In fact, the Brazilian Communist organ Imprensa Popular 
called on its followers to concentrate their fire on "North American 
imperialism,” the “mortal enemy” of the Brazilian people, rather 
than to scatter their efforts in attacks on other “imperialisms.” 

Communist propagandists employ Latin America’s nationalistic 
sentiments and its economic instability as weapons against the United 
States. They seek to turn the wrath of the nationalists against the 
United States by charging that the United States interferes in Latin 
American affairs. They blame the United States for the area’s chronic 
economic difficulties, and try to turn the people of Latin America 
against their “exploiter” and its domestic allies. In those countries 
where there are increasing popular demands for higher levels of 
living and greater social benefits, governments are particularly vul¬ 
nerable to this line of attack. 

The Communists capitalize upon nationalistic sentiment to pre¬ 
vent Latin American countries from accepting foreign aid in the 
development of their natural resources. In Brazil, where the current 
petroleum law ( Petrobras ) makes it impossible for foreign capital to 
participate in the development of the country’s oil industry, the 
Communists stepped up their propaganda campaign against changing 
the law and, playing upon Brazilian pride and nationalism, raised 
the sensitivity of this issue to such a high point that few political 
leaders, regardless of their private views, dared take a stand in op¬ 
position to Petrobras. The Communist Party of Argentina carried 
on a similar campaign against the participation of United States 
capital in the development of Argentina’s petroleum industry and 
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likewise contributed, though in smaller measure, to stirring up na¬ 
tionalist sentiments in that country. 

A similar story was repeated in Mexico with respect to that coun¬ 
try’s uranium resources. On May 13 the Communist organ La Voz 
de Mexico began a campaign to “unmask” the undercover exporta¬ 
tion of Mexican uranium to the United States. Subsequent articles 
appeared in rapid succession, and the issue became one of “defend¬ 
ing” Mexico’s mineral wealth against “Yankee capitalism.” La Voz 
even accused “high government officials” of conspiring to give away 
the country’s wealth to the United States. Pressure became so great 
that President Ruiz Cortines publicly denied that the government 
had any intention of allowing foreign companies to participate in 
the development of Mexico's radioactive minerals. On August 8 
La Voz boasted that the Communists had been "victorious ... in 
the Mexican uranium battle.” 

The following major themes were employed by the Communists 
in Latin America during 1955: 

1. Peace: Campaigns for the outlawing of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear warfare were launched during the year. This theme had a 
special twist in Latin America, where it included a specific demand 
for a ban on alleged United States nuclear weapon experiments 
in the Antarctic. 

2. United States Political Domination: The United States was 
accused of interfering in the internal affairs of the countries of Latin 
America. Its alleged intervention in Guatemala in 1954 was con¬ 
stantly kept before the eyes of Latin America and it was accused 
of plotting the same type of intervention in Brazil and other coun¬ 
tries. 

3. National Democratic Fronts: These fronts, to be composed of 
all elements opposed to United States “imperialism” and united 
under the leadership of the Communists, were presented as the 
device required to “save” Latin America from United States "domi¬ 
nation.” The elimination of United States influence from Latin 
America was presented as the essential step in the attainment of 
economic independence and social reform in that area. 

4. United States Military Domination: The United States bilateral 
military assistance program and military missions were pictured as 
perpetuating alleged United States military domination of Latin 
America, and as instruments designed to keep "fascist” dictatorial 
governments in power in the area. 

5. United States Economic Domination: This theme received more 
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play than any other. Responsibility for all Lhe economic ills suffered 
by Latin America was laid at the door of the United States. The 
United States and United States companies were pictured as milking 
Latin America dry. They were accused of exploiting the natural re¬ 
sources of the area and of taking out enormous profits from their in¬ 
vestments without giving anything in return. As a result, the Com¬ 
munists maintained that Latin America must develop its resources 
without United States capital, and that United States corporations 
already in the area must be nationalized. 

6 . East-West Trade: Trade with the Soviet Bloc was represented 
as a way in which Latin America could liberate itself from alleged 
economic domination by the United States. Campaigns calling for 
the establishment or reestablishment of diplomatic and economic 
relations with the “Peoples’ Democracies” were earned on in the 
Communist press of many Latin American countries during 1955. 

7. Agrarian Reform: Communist propaganda on this theme prom¬ 
ised the peasants free land, cancelation of all debLs, and cheap long¬ 
term credits, and promised the rural workers a minimum wage equal 
to that of the unskilled urban workers. Il claimed that these re¬ 
forms would be realized once United States influence, allegedly re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the system of large landholdings, is 
eliminated. 

8. Labor Unity: Communists called for labor unity in the face 
of United States “impeiialism” and for the formation of alliances 
between farmers, workers, and intellectuals to “resist imperial ex¬ 
pansion,” to struggle against “facism” and “aggressive war,” and to 
fight for the “peaceful solution” of international controversies. 

9. United Slates Cultural Domination: United States Government 
cultural programs and United States motion pictures weie presented 
as vehicles through which the United States achieves cultural pene¬ 
tration of Latin America and imposes its “barbaric” culture on the 
area. 

10. Colonialism: Communists charged that the United States seeks 
to keep Latin America in a colonial status. Guatemala was presented 
as an example of a country which sought to attain national inde¬ 
pendence only to have its march in that direction halted by “aggres¬ 
sion” on the part of United States monopolists. Puerto Rico was 
also used constantly as an example of an area struggling to free itself 
from alleged subjection to the United States, 

11. Racial Discrimination: The United States was presented as a 
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country in which Negroes live in squalor and in constant fear of 
their lives. 


Vehicles for Dissemination 

Front Organizations: With the Communist Party outlawed in fifteen 
of the republics, and with certain restrictions hampering the activities 
of the party in most of the remaining five, Latin American Com¬ 
munists require “front” organizations to carry on most of their overt 
activities. Therefore, in order to step up their propaganda activities, 
the Communists found it necessary to form new fronts and to expand 
the activities of the old ones. 

Local fronts in Latin America follow the pattern established by 
the main international Communist fronts whose headquarters are 
in Europe. Thus we find Latin American editions of the “peace,” 
youth, labor, women’s, and other front organizations. Because 1955 
was a year during which both the “peace” and youth fronts held 
big international meetings at Helsinki and Warsaw respectively, the 
national “peace” and youth fronts were among the most active fronts 
in Latin American countries during the year. 

“Peace” activities in Latin America were high-lighted by the hold¬ 
ing of national “peace" assembles in Mexico and Brazil and by active 
campaigns in these and other countries of the area for the collec¬ 
tion of signatures to the Vienna Appeal. On March 29 the Mexican 
Movement for Peace (MMP) inaugurated its National Assembly 
for Peace and Security. The Mexican Communist and Stalin Peace 
Prize winner. General Heriberto Jara, opened the assembly with a 
speech demanding the destruction of atomic-bomb stockpiles and 
a ban on the manufacture of such weapons. Before closing, the as¬ 
sembly initiated the campaign to collect two million signatures in 
Mexico against atomic war and chose delegates to attend the Helsinki 
World Peace Assembly in June. 

Earlier in March the Brazilian Movement of the Partisans of Peace 
(MBPP) launched its campaign against the preparation of atomic 
war by holding a meeting at the headquarters of the Brazilian Press 
Association. Brazil’s outstanding Communist intellectual, the poet 
Jorge Amado, spoke at the rally and claimed that 350 leading 
Brazilians, including 46 members of Congress, two marshals, and 
nine generals, supported the campaign. Brazil’s quota for the signa¬ 
ture campaign was set at ten million, or one per cent of the world 
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goal of one billion signatures. The PCB itself established the signa¬ 
ture campaign as one of “urgent necessity,” and devoted a large 
part of its energies Lo pushing it. Later in the year, in May, the 
MBPP held its National Peace Assembly. Radio Moscow claimed 
that this meeting was attended by 315 delegates representing all 
sectors of Brazilian society. 

In addition to choosing delegates to the Helsinki meeting, the 
assembly passed a series of resolutions calling for the banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and the destruction of existing stocks, 
the discontinuation of the arms race, a struggle against the policy 
of forming aggressive blocs, the settlement of all international issues 
through peaceful negotiations, respect for the national sovereignty 
and territorial independence of all countries, and the annulment 
of the military agreement beLween the United StaLes and Brazil. 
Other resolutions called for the establishment of trade, cultural, 
and diplomatic relations with all countries, and urged all political 
parties in Brazil to include in their election programs demands for 
peace and the abolition of nuclear weapons. 

Other countries of the area participated in the Vienna Appeal by 
launching their own national signature campaigns against atomic- 
war and H-bomb experiments in the Antarctic (a Latin American 
refinement) regardless of whether their local “peace” movements 
held assemblies or not. In April, for example, the Communist organ 
in Uruguay, Justicia, announced that 30,000 signatures had already 
been collected in that country. In September, the Argentine Council 
for Peace claimed that it had gathered over 400,000 signatures for 
the Appeal, and in January 1956 the Peace Partisans Movement of 
Chile announced that it had collected 350,000 signatures during 
1955. As 1955 ended, Communist newspapers devoted little publicity 
to the signature campaign, which suggests thaL they were having 
difficulties in reaching their previously announced goals. 

Latin American preparations for the biggest international front 
meeting of the year, the Fifth World Festival of Youth and Students 
for Peace (Warsaw, July 31 to August 14), were marred by the 
failure of the Communists to carry off their South American Youth 
Festival scheduled to be held in the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 
February. At the last moment, under pressure of public opinion 
aroused by a campaign exposing the Communist nature of the 
festival in the non-Communist press of the country, the Governor 
of Sao Paulo State banned the meeting. If the Sao Paulo Festival 
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had been held, it would have provided an excellent “kick-off” for 
Latin America’s participation in the Warsaw Youth Festival. The 
prohibition of this meeting was, perhaps, the greatest propaganda 
defeat suffered by the Communists in Latin America during 1955, 
and one of the greatest propaganda successes achieved by the area’s 
anti-Communist forces. 

Another Communist failure may be chalked up in connection 
with the Latin American Conference for the Defense of Public 
Liberties. Although this conference was finally held in Santiago, 
Chile, August 12 to 15, after being delayed for two months following 
non-Communist withdrawal from the sponsoring committee, it 
evoked little interest, had no significant repercussions, and received 
favorable publicity only in the Communist press. It was attended 
by about 150 delegates claiming to represent various Latin American 
countries. Most of them, however, were exiles residing in Chile. 
The predominance of Communist-line speakers, together with the 
lack of participation and attacks by prominent non-Communist 
groups, exposed the true character of the conference and deprived it 
of a broad representative base. 

In addition to the “peace” and youth fronts already discussed, 
only a few other fronts need be singled out for special attention. 
The remainder of the front activity, although considerable, was in 
general routine. 

Two Brazilian front organizations, one directed toward intel¬ 
lectuals and the other toward rural workers, were significant. In¬ 
creased Communist propaganda efforts among intellectuals were 
demonstrated by the First National Congress of Intellectuals of Brazil 
held at Goi&nia, February 14 to 20. According to the Communist 
press, which of course may have exaggerated, nearly 250 national 
and 21 foreign representatives from Europe and other Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries attended the meeting. This type of meeting may be 
duplicated in other countries in Latin America in 1956 and could 
lead eventually, in the absence of governmental prohibitions, to 
another regional meeting of intellectuals similar to the Communist- 
sponsored Continental Cultural Congress held in Santiago, Chile, 
in late April and in early May of 1953. 

In line with intensified efforts on the part of the Communists to 
infiltrate the ranks of the rural workers of Latin America, especially 
in Brazil, the National Campaign for Agrarian Reform, a movement 
sponsored by a relatively new Communist front, the Union of 
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Farmers and Agricultural Workers of Brazil (ULTAB), was 
launched on March 8 at a public meeting in the city of Sao Paulo. 
The ULTAB is the first nation-wide front organization in the rural 
field in Brazil. The campaign was scheduled to run for 13 months 
from January 15, 1955, to February 28, 1956. It did not start until 
February 18, however. In March, the Rio Communist paper, Im- 
prensa Popular, also called for launching of a “movement of national 
scope” to collect five million signatures on a petition to the president 
and Congress for an agrarian reform program in Brazil. Considering 
the historical development of world Communism, it is natural that 
a front organization designed for the specific purpose of pushing for 
Communist-type agrarian reform should be launched in the country 
whose Communist party looks to the Communist Party of China as 
its model. 

Communist-front activity in connection with the October presi¬ 
dential election in Brazil also was significant. During the last half of 
1955 the PCB and its front organizations poured most of their 
energies into a large-scale propaganda campaign in support of the 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates whom they had decided 
to back aEter failing to run an “independent” candidate who would 
specifically accept their support. New fronts were formed for the 
purpose of forwarding Communist electoral objectives. In June the 
Communist press announced the formation of the National Popular 
Laborite Movement (MNPT), and in August, at its convention, 
this organization, on instructions from the PCB, announced its sup¬ 
port for the Juscelino Kubitschek and Joao Goulart ticket. Two 
non-Communist trade-union leaders, Ari Campista and Jose Cam- 
pelo, thereupon walked out of the convention and subsequently 
denounced it as a Communist front. The MNPT, together with the 
long-established Communist-dominated Confederation of Brazilian 
Workers (CTB), were eventually ordered closed by governmental 
authorities on the ground that they were illegal organizations with 
no right to participate in the election campaign. Despite this op¬ 
position, however, the Communists and their sympathizers continued 
to run their propaganda campaign in favor of Kubitschek and 
Goulart at high gear. When these candidates won the election, the 
Communist propagandists claimed credit for the victory. 

In addition to the regular national fronts already discussed, there 
are around thirty “binational” centers, or "friendship societies,” 
which serve as important outlets for Communist propaganda of a 
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“cultural” character. These centers, which maintain close ties with 
the Soviet and Satellite diplomatic missions operating in the area, 
translate, publish, and distribute a variety of Communist publica¬ 
tions, exhibit Communist films, and promote exchanges between 
their respective countries and the countries of the Communist Bloc. 
Many new centers of this type were opened during 1955, and the 
activities of existing centers were considerably expanded. 

Chile, which has no diplomatic relations with any Communist 
country, is nevertheless a focal point of “binadonal” center activity. 
It has seven local centers in Santiago, representing the USSR, Com¬ 
munist China, and all the European Satellites except Albania and 
East Germany. These centers, supported by a highly professional 
Communist press, a militant Party organization, and many influential 
national-front groups, intensified their activities in 1955. Their 
propaganda featured speeches calling for the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic and economic relations with the Bloc by prominent Chilean 
politicians, trade-union leaders, and intellectuals who had visited 
behind the Iron Curtain. In addition, these local institutes sponsored 
a variety of cultural programs devoted to the Communist countries, 
including art and photography exhibits, concerts, plays, poetry read¬ 
ings, radio broadcasts, and the free showing of Communist films. 

In Argentina, 1955 was an especially good year for the expansion 
of these “binational” centers. The Argentine-USSR Cultural Rela¬ 
tions Institute (IRCAU), which provided the major forum for the 
Communist cultural offensive in the country during the past year, 
opened new branches in Tandil, Presidencia Roque Saenz Pena, 
Posadas, Santa Fe and Tucuman thus bringing the total of branches 
to nine. These new branches, together with the IRCAU branches 
in Buenos Aires, Rosario, Cordoba and Mendoza, expanded their 
programs considerably. Moreover, IRCAU Buenos Aires opened 
new and larger offices downtown in May. Approximately 500 repre¬ 
sentatives of Argentine official and cultural circles, together with 
Soviet and Satellite chiefs of mission, attended the inaugural cere¬ 
monies, and the then President of Argentina, Juan Peron, sent a 
telegram of good wishes for the success of the institute. 

IRCAU activities w'ere high-lighted by the celebration of the 
anniversaries of the Russian Revolution and leading Russian cul¬ 
tural figures, and a variety of cultural programs devoted to the 
Soviet Union. During the year two national conferences were held 
and a country-wide membership drive was instituted. IRCAU ex- 
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panded its organization to include Departments of Agrobiology, 
Plastic Arts, Architecture, Education, Motion Pictures, Law, Litera¬ 
ture, Engineering, Economy, Medicine, Theater, Youth, Workers, 
and Students. New publications of these departments featured articles 
based on material received from the Soviet Union. In November, 
the Department of Youth in Buenos Aires announced the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new Saturday program which included movies, dancing, 
music, and group discussions. 

In Mexico, the Mexican-Russian Institute of Cultural Exchange 
(IICMR), one of the principal vehicles for the Soviet Bloc cultural 
offensive in that country, has branches in Mexico City, Monterrey, 
Guadalajara, and Saltillo. Persistent rumors circulated to the effect 
that the Institute would open another branch in Morelia. The Insti¬ 
tute’s increased activities took the form of more publications, more 
lectures, more films, and greater publicity for all activities. Two 
typical lectures dealt with “Education in the Soviet Union” and 
“Pushkin.” The Institute also advertised subscriptions to Soviet 
magazines available at the Communist publishing house, the Fondo 
de Cultura Popular. 

The Mexican Society for Friendship with Popular China, founded 
in 1953, also expanded its program in 1955. It sponsored lectures 
on Communist China, showed Chinese Communist fdms, and col¬ 
lected signatures from Chinese and Chinese-Mexicans for a peti¬ 
tion demanding that Mexico “modernize” its foreign policy by with¬ 
drawing recognition from the Chinese Nationalist Government and 
recognizing Communist China. The society also advocated trade 
relations between Mexico and Communist China. 

In Bolivia, the Bolivian-Czech Friendship Center, together with 
the new Czech Legation in La Paz, were the major outlets for the 
Communist cultural offensive in that country. Although the Center 
remained relatively small and inactive, it was busy publishing and 
distributing propaganda. In March the Communists’ semiofficial 
organ El Pueblo announced that the Center was planning a pro¬ 
gram which would include the showing of motion pictures and a 
photographic display on Czechoslovakia, a survey of the interior of 
Bolivia for the possible establishment of Center branches, and radio 
talks on the advantages to Bolivia of closer ties with Prague. Later 
in the year, in November, a Czech photographic exhibit, sponsored 
by the Center, was held in La Paz. The exhibit, consisting of 80 
photographs of the Czech countryside, factories, hospitals, housing 
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developments, and so on, attracted large crowds. One photo showed 
an orphanage in Korea for children left homeless by the ‘‘aggressive 
imperialist war in Korea.” 

Publications: Communist publications, both foreign and domestic, 
continued to appear in Latin America in increasing quantities dur¬ 
ing 1955 - Propaganda originating in the USSR, the Satellites, and 
Communist China circulated either openly or covertly in most coun¬ 
tries of the area, despite efforts on the part of many Latin American 
governments to prevent its importation. Such efforts, however, did 
result in the confiscation and destruction of considerable quantities 
of Communist propaganda emanating from abroad. In most coun¬ 
tries, but especially in the largest ones, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico, indigenous Communist propaganda was also produced and 
distributed in large quantities. Local production included Spanish 
and Portuguese translations of the Communist classics. 

The USSR carried on a publicity campaign, announcing in color¬ 
ful pamphlets the books, brochures, newspapers, and magazines either 
already available in Spanish or to be translated into that language. 
According to the 1955 edition of Libros SovUticos (Soviet Books), 
the USSR planned to step up its Spanish translation program to 63 
books this past year compared with 53 in 1954 and 28 in 1953. One 
Mexican publishing house (Fondo de Cultura Popular) which is 
an important outlet for Soviet publications, listed 216 available 
Russian titles, while another similar publishing house (Ediciones 
Pueblos Unidos) in Uruguay offered 288. In Brazil, which depends 
on local centers for its translations of Soviet books, a recently com¬ 
piled bibliography containing a selected number of such titles listed 
nearly 80 volumes. 

When local stocks of Spanish translations of Soviet literature are 
exhausted, additional copies can be ordered from Moscow through 
the numerous bookstores serving as outlets for such propaganda. In 
addition to these regular channels, the 15 Soviet Bloc diplomatic 
missions in Latin America, the 30-odd “binational” cultural centers, 
innumerable other local front groups, and the local Communist 
parties also serve as distribution centers for Communist publica¬ 
tions coming from abroad. 

More than 30 foreign Communist periodicals in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, emanating from the USSR, the Satellites, Communist China, 
and the international front organizations circulate in most Latin 
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American countries. In the last few years these publications, as well 
as the Cominform journal, have been carrying an increasing number 
of articles devoted to Latin America. During 1955 the Cominform 
journal alone carried about too items on Latin America, including 
many lengthy articles. Twenty-five of these pieces were devoted to 
Brazil, thus revealing the preoccupation of world Communism with 
Latin America’s largest country. Both New Times and the organ 
of the Communist-front WFTU ( World Trade Union Movement), 
each carried about 20 pieces on Latin America. An examination of 
available files of other Soviet Bloc and front publications also re¬ 
vealed scores of articles on Latin American subjects. Among the most 
significant of the articles that appeared in Soviet periodicals were 
the following: a 14-page article entitled “Struggle of the Imperialist 
Powers for South American Markets" that appeared in the July 1955 
issue of the important Soviet periodical International Affairsj a 
16-page reprint of Luiz Carlos Prestes’ report to the Fourth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Brazil that was published in the Number 
3, 1955, issue of Kommunist, the theoretical and political magazine 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Pany of the Soviet 
Union; a several-page critique of Ecuador’s leading cultural maga¬ 
zine, Lelras del Ecuador, that appeared in the Number 55, 1955, 
issue of New World, an important, organ of the Union of Soviet 
Writers; and a four-page article entitled “Through the Pages of 
Brazilian Progressive Magazines” that came out in the Number 3, 
1955, issue of Problems of Philosophy, the leading Soviet organ in 
the field of Communist philosophy. 

The Spanish-language periodicals were supplemented with a 
plethora of booklets and pamphlets, in a variety of languages, on 
life and culture behind the Iron and Bamboo curtains. For exam¬ 
ple, Brazil received large quantities of foreign Communist propa¬ 
ganda in the English, French, Russian, and Chinese languages. Even 
the children of Brazil were not neglected by these foreign Com¬ 
munist propagandists. In Sao Paulo a reputable bookstore sold 
cleverly designed children’s books both in English and in French 
that came all the way from Peiping. One of these books dealt with 
the Korean War and “American imperialism." 

During the past year or so there has been a notable effort on the 
part of the Communists to increase the production and distribution 
of local publications. In many instances these efforts have met with 
success. Despite continuing financial difficulties in 1955, the Com- 
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munists managed to bring out new publications and to increase the 
circulation of some of their established newspapers and periodicals, 
especially in the largest and most important countries. At present 
there are about too local Communist newspapers and magazines of 
some importance produced and distributed in Latin America. These 
include publications of the Soviet Bloc diplomatic missions and the 
“binational" cultural centers. In addition, there are numerous lesser 
local Communist publications, wall posters, and so on, that appear 
sporadically. 

Among the most important successes achieved by the Communists 
in the publications field during the past year were the following: 

Argentina: Subsequent to the fall of Peron, when Communist propa 
ganda activities in general rose sharply, the PCA managed to 
bring its official organ, Nuestra Palabra, out into the open and to 
double its size. 

Bolivia: Although all Communist publications have been outlawed 
since 1954, El Pueblo, semiofficial organ of the Stalinist Com¬ 
munists, continued to enjoy the largest circulation (25,000) of any 
weekly in the country, and El Graftco, a new Communist-line 
publication put out by the printers’ union, began to be issued. 
Brazil: The chief Communist daily in Sao Paulo, Noticias de Hoje, 
received a large consignment of printing-press machinery (valued 
at more than $50,000) and moved its Santos branch into more 
spacious quarters, and Gazeta Sindical, the weekly organ directed 
to labor, began to appear on a regular basis with an improved 
presentation. 

Chile: The illegal Communist Party of Chile (PCCh) continued to 
have a more extensive press than any other Chilean party. Its 
organ, El Siglo, continued to enjoy a virtual monopoly of literate 
working-class readers. An important new monthly cultural maga¬ 
zine designed for intellectuals, La Gaceta de Chile, was launched 
in September 1955. 

Cuba: Several new clandestine Communist publications of fairly 
high quality were initiated. 

Guatemala: A few clandestine Communist publications appeared 
sporadically and a new Communist-line weekly, El Estudiante, 
published under the aegis of the law students’ association at the 
university, was inaugurated in mid-April. 

Mexico: The PCM succeeded, after years of effort, in converting 
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its organ, La Voz de Mexico , from a weekly to a daily, and the 
Mexican-Russian Institute of Cultural Exchange launched a new, 
well written scientific periodical, Ciencia y Tecnica. 

Uruguay: An important cultural monthly, Gaceta de Culture, similar 
to the one in Chile, began publication in August, 1955. 

One of the most significant forms of locally produced Communist 
propaganda are the books written by Latin American Communists or 
sympathizers who have returned from trips to Iron Curtain countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union, Uruguay, one of the smallest countries 
of the area, provides an interesting series of examples of such pro¬ 
ductions during the last three or four years. One volume, Mi Viaje 
a la URSS (My Trip to the USSR), by Jesualdo Sosa, was published 
in 1953; another, La URSS Es Asi (This Is the USSR), by Juan 
F. Pazos, came out in 1954; and a third, Crdnica de un Viaje a la 
URSS y Checoslovaquia (Story of a Trip to the USSR and Czecho¬ 
slovakia), by Alfredo Gravina, was published in 1955. At least two 
of these volumes appeared under the auspices of the Communist pub¬ 
lishing house in Montevideo, Ediciones Pueblos Uniclos. 

Many Communist publications, both foreign and domestic, are 
obviously subsidized, for their selling price is considerably lower than 
similar publications produced commercially, One authoritative 
source estimates that representative Soviet and Satellite publications 
appearing in Mexico sell for one-third to one-fifth the sales price of 
similar publications produced on a commercial basis. 

Also significant in 1955 was the appearance of three important new 
books devoted to reinforcing the Communist line on the Guatemalan 
Revolution of 1954. These books were written by former officials 
of the Communist-oriented Arbenz Government. All were published 
in Mexico. Two of these books, La Batalla de Guatemala (The Battle 
of Guatemala) by Guillermo Toriello and La Revolucion Guate- 
malteca (The Guatemalan Revolution), by Luis Cardoza y Aragon, 
were put out under the aegis of Cuadernos Americanos, one of 
Mexico’s most reputable publishing houses. The third volume, 
Operacidn Guatemala (Operation Guatemala), by Raul Osegueda, 
was put out by the America Nueva publishing house, These books 
enjoyed considerable sales. 

Films: Films from the Communist countries, particularly the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, and Communist China, were exhibited in increasing 
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numbers in many Latin American countries during the past year. 
Many of these films were shown in commercial theaters, although 
more were probably shown by the various Soviet Bloc cultural centers 
and other front groups operating in the area. 

In Argentina, Communist 16- and 35-millimeter films enjoyed 
showings in the capital and in the provinces, especially in those 
cities where branches of the Argentine-USSR Cultural Relations 
Institute (IRCAU) are located. In Mendoza, for example, Artkino 
Pictures distributors conducted a 16-millimeter commercial cam¬ 
paign, during which thirty films were offered on a commercial 
basis. A November bulletin of the Buenos Aires branch of IRCAU 
revealed a scheduled program which included about ten Soviet 
films dealing with science, youth, sports, education, and architec¬ 
ture. Earlier in the year representatives of the Soviet film studios 
visited Argentina in connection with the Soviet industrial fair. Dur¬ 
ing their stay they filmed various aspects of Argentine life in the 
provinces for a documentary that was to be shown, when completed, 
both in Argentina and in the Soviet Union. 

Communist films, particularly Czech and Russian, were shown 
in Bolivia in increasing numbers in 1955. The Bolivian Government 
authorized the expenditure of dollars for the importation of thirty 
Soviet Bloc films out of a total of three hundred foreign films im¬ 
ported during the year. In addition, the Czech diplomatic representa¬ 
tives in La Paz encouraged the exhibition of Soviet and Satellite 
motion pictures by offering such films to various groups free of 
charge. 

Communist organs frequently advertised showings of Soviet Bloc 
films in Brazil. In September, for example, the Rio Communist 
daily advertised showings of two Soviet films, free of charge, at the 
auditorium of the Brazilian Association of Journalists. In October 
the Museum of Modern Art of Rio, an active organization and one 
of enormous prestige, held the inaugural showing of its 1955 Film 
Festival. Among the six films exhibited was one from Czechoslovakia. 
Government officials, prominent journalists, artists, and members 
of the diplomatic corps attended this festival, and it received con¬ 
siderable publicity in the Brazilian press. 

At times during the year Brazilian authorities seized Communist 
films coming into the country. One such seizure took place in August 
when the government confiscated 16-millimeter films brought in 
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by Federal Deputy Jos6 Arthur da Frota Moreira of Sao Paulo upon 
his return from a trip to several Curtain countries, including Com¬ 
munist China. 

In Chile the distribution and showing of Communist films con¬ 
tinued to serve as important outlets for Communist propaganda. 
Artkino of Buenos Aires distributed Russian films at low rental 
charges. Noncommercial showings organized by Soviet Bloc “bi- 
national” cultural centers and other fronts included films of the 
Chopin Piano Competition and the Warsaw Youth Festival. Com¬ 
munist Chinese films enjoyed increased showings largely through 
the efforts of the Chilean-Chinese Cultural Institute. 

The same pattern prevailed in several other Latin American coun¬ 
tries. In Ecuador, where increased showings of Communist films have 
been noted during the past few years, the Cine Clubs of die Casa 
de la Cultura, the country’s chief cultural organization, used these 
films regularly. In March the Guayas province branch of the Casa 
presented its first Russian film, El Almirante Ushakov. This film 
received more advance publicity than any of the non-Communist 
films exhibited at the Casa, and the attending audience, composed 
largely of Iower-middle-class people, was far larger than that observed 
at the showings of non-Communist films. 

On a commercial basis Soviet films appeared to be doing very 
well in Ecuador. On one occasion three of Guayaquil’s movie houses 
in the poorest section of town were running Russian films simultane¬ 
ously. In Ambato, the owners of the town’s only three motion-picture 
houses canceled many United States films in favor of Russian films. 

Such Soviet films as Rimshi Korsakov, Masters of the Russian 
Ballet, The Russian Circus, and Sadko were shown publicly in sev¬ 
eral Mexican cities. Front organizations such as the Mexican Society 
for Friendship with Popular China imported films for private show¬ 
ings. The Soviet, Czech, and Polish diplomatic missions also were 
active in exhibiting films and in offering them on loan to students, 
teachers, and other groups. 

Soviet and Czech films enjoy considerable popularity and prestige 
in Uruguay, and continue to be shown in increasing numbers. These 
propaganda films circulated primarily among workers, students, and 
film groups. One shipment of twenty-four cans of Russian films from 
Artkino in Buenos Aires to Montevideo gives some indication of 
the volume of motion-picture propaganda coming into Uruguay and 
other countries of the area. 
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Radio: The Communists have had little opportunity to exploit 
radio or television resources in Latin America. Although they have 
penetrated these facilities to some extent, non-Communist owner¬ 
ship and direction of local broadcasting media have prevented the 
conveyance of the Communist propaganda line on either radio or 
television programs, except in rare instances. As a result, external 
broadcasting to Latin America from the Soviet Bloc carries the main 
burden of transmitting Communist propaganda to the area through 
the air waves. 

The Soviet Bloc increased its Spanish-language broadcasts to Latin 
America during the past year. On January 3, 1955, Czechoslovakia 
doubled its Spanish-language transmissions to the area, increasing 
its output from 7:00 to 14:00 hours per week. Later in the year 
Romania which never before had broadcast in Spanish, inaugurated 
10:30 weekly hours of broadcasting to Latin America. 

There was no change in the Soviet Bloc’s Portuguese-language 
broadcasts to the area. The Soviet Union, the only Bloc country 
broadcasting in that language, continued to transmit 7:00 hours 
per week in Portuguese to Brazil. 

The growth of Soviet Bloc radio broadcasting to Latin America, 
like the gains registered in other Communist propaganda media, in¬ 
dicates the increased attention of the Bloc to that area of the world. 
Since 1950 Communist Bloc transmissions to Latin America have 
increased by about 200 per cent, the greatest rate of increase to any 
part of the world except North America. Portuguese-language broad¬ 
casts doubled and Spanish-language broadcasts tripled during this 
period. At the end of 1955, the Bloc was transmitting a total of 51:05 
hours per week to this area, including a 2o-minute weekly program 
in Bulgarian beamed to Bulgarians residing in Latin America. 

Cultural Exchanges: During 1955 the number of Latin Americans 
who traveled behind the Iron and Bamboo curtains or attended 
international Communist-front meetings outside the Hemisphere 
probably exceeded the 1,000 figure for the previous peak year of 
1953, and was at least double 1954’s total. While the bulk of this 
year’s travelers attended such large international Communist-front 
meetings as the World Peace Assembly (Helsinki, June 22-29) and 
the Fifth World Festival of Youth and Students for Peace (Warsaw, 
July 31-August 14), a few hundred others, either individually or in 
small groups, visited Communist countries for other reasons. 
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It is difficult to estimate accurately the number of Latin Americans 
who attended the “Peace” and Youth meetings in view of the con¬ 
flicting claims of Communist sources. It is safe to state, however, 
that these two front meetings alone attracted between 600 and 700 
Latin Americans. The Youth Festival, which traditionally draws 
greater numbers than any other internaLional-fronL meeting, at¬ 
tracted over 500 delegates and observers from about 19 Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries. Subsequent to the festival, delegations from at least 
ten of these countries traveled extensively in Curtain countries, in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Among- the other Latin Americans who traveled abroad in 1955 
under Communist auspices were Communist party officials and Com¬ 
munist trade-union leaders who apparently went to the source for 
instructions and further training. Some of Latin America’s top Com¬ 
munists made several such trips during the past year, and Communist 
or fellow-traveling labor leaders visited behind the Iron Curtain 
in increasing numbers. Moreover, non-Communist trade-union 
leaders were assiduously wooed by Moscow with the attractive bait 
of all-expenses-paid trips to the Soviet Union. 

Latin American cultural delegations of one Icind or another also 
appeared to be traveling behind the Curtain in greater numbers. 
Artists, musicians, writers, professional people, athletes, and others 
visited the USSR, the European Satellites, and Communist China 
either to perform or to participate in professional meetings. Al¬ 
though many of these visitors were Communists or sympathizers, a 
fair number were non-Communists. Some of the latter—several 
Brazilian physicians, for example—were distinguished members of 
their professions in the home country. 

The prestige of these travelers, plus the increased Soviet efforts 
to attract other non-Communist Latin American opinion leaders 
in the fields of politics and business, indicate that not only is the 
quantity of Communist-sponsored Latin American travel increasing, 
but its quality is improving apace. 

Upon returning to their home countries, many of the travelers 
who are Communists or sympathizers wrote articles or books, de¬ 
livered lectures, and granted press interviews highly favorable to 
the Communist countries they had visited. Moreover, these travelers 
brought back large quantities of Communist propaganda for dis¬ 
tribution at home. In Chile, one such batch of propaganda con¬ 
taining books, magazines, pamphlets, and photographs brought back 
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by Communist mine union leaders returning from the USSR was 
impounded by Chilean authorities. The confiscated material was 
displayed in photographs on the front pages of several Chilean 
papers. 

At times Soviet efforts to woo Latin American non-Gommunists 
by inviting them to visit behind the Curtain or to participate in 
international front meetings are self-defeating. One interesting il¬ 
lustration of such a backfire occurred in Chile when a non-Com- 
munist member of that country’s delegation to the Warsaw Youth 
Festival returned to denounce both die festival and the Communist 
members of his delegation. The latter he criticized for discrediting 
their country by displaying at Warsaw a photographic exhibit of 
Chile showing undernourished children, substandard schools, and 
shanty towns. He also charged that the twenty-day stay in Poland 
had been so occupied with receptions, parades, athletic events, and 
other celebrations that there had been no time for serious conver¬ 
sations or observations. “Anyone,” he concluded, “who returns from 
that country saying it is a paradise either does so under the spell 
of the agreeable days spent there or is a fanatic Communist Party 
militant who will always find things perfect in Russia or its 
Satellites.” 

While few distinguished foreign Communist visitors graced Latin 
American cultural gatherings during the past year, Communist Bloc 
countries, especially the USSR, held a series of events designed to 
appeal to Latin America’s pride in its cultural achievements. The 
following were among the most significant of these meetings: 

In May the Union of Soviet Composers sponsored a gathering in 
Moscow devoted to the music of Latin America. According to the 
Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires, the gathering was attended by com¬ 
posers, music critics, and professors and students of Moscow music 
schools. Among the guests were members of a Brazilian delegation 
of intellectuals and a Brazilian pianist who played several works 
by Villa-Lobos, Brazil's leading composer. Prior to the concert a 
Soviet music critic spoke of the increasing popularity of Latin Ameri¬ 
can music in the USSR and the significance of exchange visits by 
Latin American and Russian concert artists. An Argentine film on 
music was shown following the concert. 

A month later the Chilean and Bolivian Communist press re¬ 
ported that high-school students of Spanish in Moscow had held a 
meeting devoted to Latin American literature at which Ilya Ehren- 
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burg, Soviet publicist, spoke on his 1954 trip to Chile to present 
the Stalin Peace Prize to the Chilean Communist poet Pablo Neruda. 
Featured at the meeting were exhibits of books by Latin American 
and Russian authors translated into Russian and Spanish respectively, 
displays of magazines and reviews of Latin American countries, and 
photos of USSR and Latin American cultural-exchange visitors. The 
meeting ended with readings by the students of the poetry of Nicolas 
Guillen, prominent Cuban Communist. 

Early in July El Siglo, Chilean Communist daily, reproduced a 
New Times article dealing with an exhibit of Mexican paintings in 
Moscow. The exhibit, which had been displayed in various cities, 
was lauded as an event of great cultural importance in the artistic 
liie of the Soviet capital. The paintings not only reflected the finest 
patriotic traditions of Mexico, the article pointed out, but also por¬ 
trayed the enemies of the people—the military dictators and the 
“gringo peddlers.’’ In conclusion it was emphasized that these Mexi¬ 
can “progressive” artists had played an important role in awakening 
tire national conscience of other Latin American painters by their 
graphic depiction of the struggle of agricultural workers and the 
proletariat in defense of their rights. 

According to the August issue of Argent-USSR, organ of the 
Argentine-Russian Cultural Relations Institute in Buenos Aires, 
VOKS sponsored an Argentine film festival which featured show¬ 
ings of the new films La Eclad clel Amor and Las Aguas Bajan 
Turblas. Both films apparently enjoyed a tremendous success in 
Moscow. Las Aguas Bajan Turblas was shown on television, and La 
Edad del Amor was reportedly viewed by more than a million Musco¬ 
vites during the first week of its showing. 

Diplomatic Relations: Soviet Bloc diplomatic missions in Latin 
America provide another outlet for Communist propaganda activi¬ 
ties. Orbit representation in the area increased in 1955 with the 
sending of a Czech Charge d’Affaires to Bolivia and a “Charge 
d’Affaires Courant,” a caretaker without diplomatic status, to Peru. 
Moreover, some of the established missions either extended their 
accreditation to other countries or attempted to do so. A December 
trip to Ecuador of the Soviet Ambassador to Mexico may have in¬ 
volved an attempt to extend his accreditation to that country. In 
addition, Soviet Bloc missions increased their personnel, including 
military attaches, and stepped up their activities, particularly in the 
entertainment field. 
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At the end of the year there was a total of 15 Soviet Bloc diplo¬ 
matic missions (see Table 38) in Latin America located in the fol¬ 
lowing six countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Uruguay. Of these, three missions represented the Soviet Union, 
six Czechoslovakia, three Poland, and one each Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria. Orbit countries also maintained representation in 
many other Latin American countries through their missions in 
Argentina and Mexico. 


TABLE 38 

LATIN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
SOVIET BLOC COUNTRIES,* 1955 



Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania USSR 

Argentina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Bolivia 


X 




Brazil 


X 


X 


Ecuador 


X 




Mexico 


X 


X 

X 

Uruguay 


X 



X 


* At the dose of 1955 the Soviet Bloc had 15 diplomatic missions operating in six Latin 
American countries. The missions are indicated by an "X’’ in the above table. In addition, 
Soviet Bloc countries maintained diplomatic relations with many other Latin American 
countries, but did not have resident missions in them. In most cases, these relations were 
maintained through the Bloc diplomatic representatives in Mexico or Argentina. 


The Soviet Union maintains embassies in Buenos Aires and 
Mexico City and a legation in Montevideo. At the end of 1955 there 
was no Soviet minister resident in Montevideo, though the Soviet 
Government had appointed one. (He arrived in Montevideo early 
in January 1956.) Likewise, Uruguay did not have a minister resi¬ 
dent in Moscow as the year ended. His appointment had been de¬ 
layed indefinitely by opposition in the Uruguayan Senate. 

Trade: Communist propagandists present trade with the Commu¬ 
nist Bloc as the way in which Latin America can solve its economic 
problems and liberate itself from alleged economic domination by 
the United States. For the past few years these propagandists have 
called continually for the establishment of economic relations be¬ 
tween the countries of Latin America and those of the “democratic” 
camp. This campaign continued at an accelerated pace in 1955, with 
some interesting results. 
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Trade agreements between the Latin American countries and 
those of the Soviet Bloc envisaged a total trade level of nearly $500 
million for 1955. This goal was more than double the value of trade 
between the two areas in 1954, and nearly three times that of 1948, 
an earlier peak year. However, actual trade between Latin America 
and the Bloc did not reach this goal. Instead, it only slightly exceeded 
the 1954 level. The trading activities of Argentina and Brazil ac¬ 
counted for about 80 per cent of Latin America’s trade with the 
Bloc. Argentina's trade pacts with the Bloc in 1955 called for a total 
annual exchange of $363 million, while those of Brazil had a total 
annual trade goal of about $82 million. 

At the end of 1955 Communist countries had twenty trade, pay¬ 
ments and barter agreements with six Latin American countries, as 
shown in Table 39. Argentina and Uruguay had agreements with 
six Communist countries, including the USSR; Brazil and Paraguay 
had agreements with three Satellite countries; Mexico with one 
(Czechoslovakia); and the National Federation of CofEee Growers 
of Colombia, a semiofficial agency, with one (East Germany). 

TABLE 39 

LATIN AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS WITH 
SOVIET BLOC COUNTRIES,* 1955 



Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

East 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

USSR 

Argentina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brazil 

X 


X 

X 



Colombia 


X 





Mexico 

X 






Paraguay 

X 


X 

X 



Uruguay 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


* At the close of 1955 Soviet Bloc countries had zo trade, barter, and payments agree¬ 
ments with six Latin American countries. The countries with which the Bloc had these 
agreements are marked with an "X" in the above table. 


In the last month of the year, Uruguay indicated its intentions of 
expanding trade with the Communist Bloc by dispatching its 
honorary consul in Hong Kong to Peiping for preliminary trade 
talks with Chinese Communist officials. In January 1956 the 
Uruguayan Government designated a commercial agent to Red 
China, the same agent appointed earlier to Poland and East Germany. 
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In addition to 1 1 1 ose countiies having formal trading agreements 
with the Bloc, other Latin American countries carried on trade 
with Communist countries on an ad hoc basis. The most interesting 
illustration of this type of trading was the Soviet purchase of 200,000 
tons of Cuban sugar in December at 3.05 cents per pound. Earlier 
in the year, the USSR had paid about $32,000,000 in cash for ap¬ 
proximately 500,000 tons of Cuban sugar, or 12 per cent of the 
country's 1955 sugar crop. 

These purchases by the Soviet Union helped Cuba reduce its sugar 
surplus and were of considerable propaganda value to the Com¬ 
munists. Subsequent to the purchase, Cuba’s chief radio station car¬ 
ried a commentary to the effect that it would be highly desirable 
for the Cuban Government to re-establish diplomatic relations with 
Moscow in order to facilitate Cuba’s trading relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Chile, another country carrying on trade with the Bloc without 
any formal agreement, appeared to have increased its trade with 
that area in 1955. Official statistics for the first six months of the 
year indicated a marked increase in Chilean imports from Czecho¬ 
slovakia. A further increase in trade with the Bloc may take place 
in 1956 in view of the announcement of the Chilean Government 
in September that it would permit the sale of nitrate to Communist 
China and North Korea. In October, Chile sold 40,000 tons of nitrate 
to Czechoslovakia in return for farm machinery and industrial equip¬ 
ment totaling more than $2 million. Moreover, unconfirmed press 
reports alleged that Chile and East Germany had drafted a trade 
pact at the fall Leipzig Fair for an exchange of goods valued at $10 
million. During the first week of January 1956 an East German 
trade mission arrived in Santiago to discuss a barter exchange 
through the central banks of both countries. 

Also indicative of the Bloc’s interest in expanding trade with 
Latin America was the number of Bloc trade missions that traveled 
in Latin America during the course of the year. Numerous Czech 
and Soviet trade teams, as well as East German, Hungarian, Polish, 
and Communist Chinese trade representatives operated in Latin 
America in 1955. 

In addition, the Bloc’s trading interest in Latin America was shown 
by its participation in area trade fairs. Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
participated in the Sao Paulo trade fair (November i954_May 1955). 
In May the USSR inaugurated an elaborate industrial exhibit in 
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Buenos Aires. This exhibit, which ran lor several weeks, apparently 
achieved a considerable degree of success. According to Radio 
Moscow, it attracted more than two million people. More recently, 
several Czech and East German factories sent machinery for exhibit 
at the international industrial exposition in Bogotd, Colombia. 

That the Communist Bloc countries intend to pursue their interest 
in Latin American trade fairs is indicated by their already develop¬ 
ing plans to participate in 1956 area trade fairs. 
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A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY DESCRIBING 
THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT AND 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 


The books listed below are among the better books describing the char¬ 
acter of the Communist movement, its propaganda activities, its history, 
organization, and its strategy and tactics. Most of the books provide some 
information concerning Communist propaganda activities and their 
effects either upon the captive audiences behind the Iron Curtain or on 
peoples in the non-Commnnist world. 

Aron, Raymond, The Century-of Total War. Doubleday, 1954, 379 pp. 

Barghoorn, Frederick Charles,' The Soviet Image of the United States: 
A Study in Distortion (Yale University Institute of International 
Studies; Publications). Harcourt, 1950, 297 pp. 

Bauer, Raymond Augustine, The New Man in Soviet Psychology. Harvard 
University Press, 1952, 229 pp. 

Borkenau, Franz, European Communism. Harper, 1953, 564 pp. 

Brzezinski, Zbigniew Kazimierz, Permanent Purge: Politics in Soviet 
Totalitarianism. Harvard, 1956, 256 pp. (Harvard University Rus¬ 
sian Research Center). 

Dallin, David Julevitch, Soviet Espionage. Yale, 1955, 558 pp. 

Dewar, Hugo, The Modern Inquisition. Wingate, 1953, 286 pp. 

Fainsod, Merle, How Russia Is Ruled. Harvard University Press, 1953, 
575 PP- 

Gurian, Waldemar, Bolshevism: A Study of Soviet Communism. Notre 
Dame University, 1952, 189 pp. 

Hodgkinson, Harry, The Language of Communism. Pitman, 1955, 149 pp. 

Hunt, Robert Nigel Carew, The Theory and Practice of Communism: 
An Introduction. Macmillan, 1951, 231 pp. 

Joy, Charles Turner, How Communists Negotiate. Macmillan, 1955, 

178 pp. 
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246; All-China Democratic Women’s 
Federation, 238; All-China Trade Union 
Federation, 238; All-German Working 
Circle for Agriculture and Forestry, 28g; 
All-India Agricultural Laborers' Associ¬ 
ation, 244; All-India Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, 243-45; All-India 
Kisan Sabha, 243; AU-India Peace Coun¬ 
cil, 243-44; All-India People’s Theater 
Association, 243; AU-India Progressive 
Writers' Association, 243; All-India Stu¬ 
dents Federation, 243; All-India Trade 
Union Congress, 207, 244; All-Pakistan 
Women’s Association, 238; All-Pakistan 
Progressive Writers' Association, 238-39; 
All-Pakistan Theater Association, 238; 
All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries, 115; Anti- 
Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth, 252; 
Anti-Free Trade Union, 212; Anti- 
Imperialist Front, 250; Arab National 
Socialist Resurrection Party, 208, 212; 
Arab Pioneer Youth of Israel, 228; 
Arabic-Language Poets, 228; Argentine- 
USSR Cultural Relations Institute 
(IRCAU), 321, 327, 332; Asian-African 
Conference, 40, 156; Asian Architects' 
Conference, 151; Asian Lawyers' Con¬ 
ference, 153, 244-45; Asian Nations Con¬ 
ference, 150; Asian Solidarity Com¬ 
mittee, 147-52; Asian Trade Union, 
158 if.; Assembly of Scientific Workers, 
126; Association of War Veterans' Socie¬ 
ties of Finland, 283-84; Awami League, 
205; Azad Pakistan Party, 205, 237; Bal¬ 
kan Alliance, 217; Bandung Conference, 
4 °> 55 . 5 S > > 3 0 - 32 . 137, 146-47. > 5 °. >64. 
> 73 . a, 9 . a 44 i Best for Children, 284; 
Bolivian-Czech Friendship Center, 322; 
Book Activists, Japan, 191; Book Service 
Centers of Japan, 191; Brazilian Associa¬ 


tion of Journalists, 327; Brazilian Move¬ 
ment of the Partisans of Peace (MBPP), 
317; British Association of Scientific 
Workers, 295; British-China Friendship 
Association, 297; British Council for 
German Democracy, 294; British Coun¬ 
cil for the Promotion of International 
Trade, 295; British-Malaya Committee, 
294 - 95 ; British Peace Committee (BPC), 
2 94 - 97 ; British-Soviet Friendship Soci- 
ety. 295, 304; British Youth Festival 
Committee, 295-96; Bulgarian State 
Song and Dance Company, 265, 302; 
Burma-China Relief Association, 185; 
Burma-Chinese Cultural Association, 
185; Burma-Chinese Shop Employees' 
Association, 185; Burma-Chinese Teach¬ 
ers Union, 185; Burma-Chinese Workers 
and Traders Progressive Association, 
185; Cameroon People’s Union (UPC), 
248; Casa de la Cultura, 328; Central 
Council of Yugoslav Trade Unions, 137; 
Central Editorial Department of Japan, 
191; Central Organ Paper Department 
of Japan, 191; Central Organization of 
All Workers of Indonesia, 1S5; Central 
Secretariat of the West German Steve¬ 
dores, Sailors, and Inland-Water Boat¬ 
men, 289; Central United Council of 
Trade Unions, 234; Ceylon-Chma 
Friendship Association, 246; Ceylon 
Trade Union Federation, 207, 246; 
Chilean-Chinese Cultural Institute, 32S; 
China Islamic Association, 173, 204, 223; 
China-Tunisia Association, 25a; Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, 185; Chinese 
Women’s Association, 185; Chinese 
Youth Society, 185; Choral Movement of 
Japan, 195-96; Circle of Friends of 
Arabic Progressive Literature, 228; Com¬ 
mission on Disarmament and Atomic 
Weapons, 132; Commission on Military 
Blocs and Security, 131-32; Commission 
on National Sovereignty and Peace, 131- 
32; Committee for the Promotion of 
International Trade (CPIT), 32, 154-55, 
283, 295; Confederation of Brazilian 
Workers (CTB), 320; Confederation 
Generate du Travail (CGT), 207-08, 
245-50, 287-88; Conference of Asian 
Democratic Lawyers, 153; Conference on 
Atomic Weapons, 127-29, 132, 197; Con¬ 
ference of European Workers Against 
German Rearmament, 126, 136; Con¬ 
ference on International Student Co¬ 
operation, 143; Conference for the 
Peaceful Solution of the German Prob- 
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Front organizations ( continued) 

lem, 129; Conference for Relaxation of 
International Tensions, 125, 129-35, 

147—49, 190, 19G, 212, 244; Conference 
of Scientific Workers, I2G, 15G; Congress 
of Communist Party of Brazil, 324; Con¬ 
gress of Doctors, 12G, 155-5G, 197; Con¬ 
gress of the People, 250; Connolly As¬ 
sociation, 295; Democratic Cultural 
League of Germany, 289; Democratic 
Lawyers' Association, 228; Democratic 
League of Women, 290; Democratic Sci¬ 
entists Association of japan, 195; Demo¬ 
cratic Students’ Federation, 239; Demo¬ 
cratic Syndicalist Movement (DSK), 231; 
Democratic Teachers, 228; Democratic 
Youth Association of Japan, 195; Dja¬ 
karta Association of Overseas Chinese 
Organizations (CHCTTH), 186; East 
Pakistan Students’ Union, 239; Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) Conference. 197; Enosis, 
217; Estate Workers Council (SARBU- 
PRI), 185; Far Eastern Conference, 148, 
152; Federation of Democratic Publish¬ 
ers, 283-84; Federation of Democratic 
Women, 228; Federation of Socialist 
Youth, 288; Federation of Workers' The¬ 
aters, 284; Fighters for Peace and Lib¬ 
erty, 28G; Film Writers' Association, 243; 
Finnish Democratic Pioneer League, 
284; Finnish Democratic Youth League, 
283-84; Finnish Partisans of Peace, 
283-84; Finnish People’s Democratic 
League (SKDL), 25G n., 283-84; Finnish 
People's Democratic League Education 
Center, 283-84; Finnish-Soviet Agree¬ 
ment on Scientific Cooperation, 285; 
Finnish-Soviet Union Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, 283-84; Finnish-Soviet Union So¬ 
ciety, 284-85; Finnish Women's Demo¬ 
cratic League, 283-84; Finnish Workers' 
Theatrical Federation, 283-84; Finnish 
Youth Festival Committee, 284; For One 
Holy Church, 289; Foundation for Hu¬ 
man Rights, 283-84; France-USSR As¬ 
sociation, 286; French Peace Movement, 
288; French Women’s Union, 287-88; 
Friends of China Society, 249; FukiencsC 
Association, 185; Ganatantri Dal, 205; 
General Union of Students, 225; Ger¬ 
man Society of Cultural and Economic 
Exchange with Poland, 290; German- 
Soviet Friendship Society, 289; GER- 
WANI, 185; Gezirah Peasants’ Associa¬ 
tion, 249-50; Greek Committee on Peace 
and Relaxation of International Ten¬ 


sions, 231; Greek Political Refugees 
Peace Committee, 230; Greek-Soviet 
League, 231; Haldane Society, 295; 
House of Soviet Culture in Teheran, 
233-34; Huian Young Men’s Association, 
185; Icelandic Federation of Labor, 262; 
ILO, 137-38; Inclia-China Friendship 
Association, 240; India-Soviet Cultural 
Society, 240; Indian Workers' Associa¬ 
tion, 295; Indonesian Farmers' Associa¬ 
tion (BTI), 185; Indonesian Peace Com¬ 
mittee, x8G; Indonesian Peasants’ Asso¬ 
ciation, 185; International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers (IADL), 32, 35, 
153; International Broadcasting Organ¬ 
ization (OIR), 32, 112, 15G; International 
Conference of Building, Wood and 
Building Material Workers, 137-38; In¬ 
ternational Conference of Food, Bever¬ 
age, Tobacco, Hotel, Cafii and Restau¬ 
rant Workers, 138; International Con¬ 
ference of Public ancl Allied Employees, 
138; International Damascus Fair, n8, 
224-25; International Day of Liberation, 
154; International Federation of Chris¬ 
tian Trade Unions (IFCTU), 137; Inter¬ 
national Federation of Former Political 
Prisoners, 35 n., International Federa¬ 
tion of Resistance FighLers, of Victims 
and Prisoners of Fascism (FIR), 32, 129, 
154, 292; International Fighting Day 
Against the Paris Agreements, 126, 135— 
36; International Liberation Rally, 154; 
International Medical Conference on 
Radioactivity, 155-56, 197; International 
Organization of Journalists (IOJ), 32, 
126, 153-54, 225; International Rally 
Againsl Atomic and Hydrogen Weap¬ 
ons, 132-33; International Scientific 
Conference on Atomic Dangers, 155; In¬ 
ternational Secretariat of the Comin¬ 
tern, 114; International Solidarity Fund, 
23; International Study Days, 154; Inter¬ 
national Teachers’ Charter Day, 15G; 
International Union of Socialist Y'outh, 
140; International Union of Students 
(IUS), 32, 34, 55, 57, 12G, 138, 141-45, 
225, 251-52, 284; International Women’s 
Day, 145-4S; International Youth Festi¬ 
val Preparatory CommiLtce, 284; In¬ 
tourist, 111, 113, 307; Iranian Demo¬ 
cratic Youth Club, 234; Iranian Stu¬ 
dents’ Organization, 234; Irano-Soviet 
Cultural Relations Society, 234; Islamic 
Congress, 219; Israel-Bulgarian Friend¬ 
ship League, 227-28; Israel-Czechoslo- 
vakia Friendship League, 228; Israel Na- 
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tional Committee for Peace, 228; Israel 
Peace Movement, 228; Israel-Polish 
Friendship League, 228; Israel-Romania 
Friendship League, 227-28; Israel-USSR 
Friendship League, 227-28; Israeli Com¬ 
munist Youth Movement, 228; Italian 
Association for Cultural Relations with 
the USSR, 292; Italian Confederation 
of Labor (CGIL), 294; Italian Girls' As¬ 
sociation, 293; Italian Pioneers' Asso¬ 
ciation, 292; Italian Popular Sports 
Union, 293; Italian Socialist Party, 
2 k 8 n.; Italian 'Women’s Union, 293; 
japan Farmers Union, 193; Japanese 
International Trade Promotion Associa¬ 
tion, 197; Komsomol, 78; Labor Re¬ 
search Department, 295, 297; League of 
Arab Writers, 22G; League for Democ¬ 
racy in Greece, 295; League of Demo¬ 
cratic Women of Germany, 289; League 
of the Germans, 289; League for Human 
Rights, 283-84; League for Israel-USSR 
Friendship Ties, 228; League of the Per- 
secutees of the Nazi Regime 291; 
League of Rights for the Lebanese 
Women, 225; Leather, Shoe and I-ur 
Workers, 138; Lebanese League of 
Democratic Lawyers, 223; Lebanese 
Partisans of Peace, 225; London Colo¬ 
nial Youth Committee, 295; Malayan 
Races Liberation Army, 175; Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War, 
297; Metal and Engineering Workers, 
138; Mexican Movement for Peace 
fMMPl, 317; Mexican-Russian Institute 
of Cultural Exchange (I 1 CMR), 3 22 * 
329; Mexican Society for Friendship 
with Popular China, 3 22 . 328; Moisseyev 
State Folk Song and Dance Ensemble, 
113, 304; Mokuyo Kai (Thursday So- 
ciety of Japan), 192; Movement for the 
Liberation of the People, 28G; National 
Assembly for Peace and Security, 317; 
National Assembly of Women, 295-96; 
National Association of Former Fiench 
Resistance Fighters, 286; National As¬ 
sociation of Italian Partisans, 292; Na¬ 
tional Association of Tenants and Resi¬ 
dents, 295; National Book Trust, 151; 
National Confederation of Tenants, 286, 
National Cooperatives League, 293; Na¬ 
tional Council for Civil Liberties, 295; 
National Democratic Syndical Central, 
250; National Federation of Cottee 
Growers of Colombia, 334; National 
Federation of Indian Women, 243;, Na¬ 
tional Lobby Day, 29G-97; National 


Peasants’ Committee for Safeguarding 
Peace and Agriculture, 288; National 
People's Congress, 17-18, 40; National 
Popular Laborite Movement (MNPT), 
320; National Union of Intellectuals, 
287; Nauka-sha, 192; Nenni Socialist 
Party (PSI), 260, 266-G7, 277, 294; 

Pakistan-Czechoslovak Cultural Associa¬ 
tion, 238-39; Pakistan International In¬ 
dustries Fair, 238; Pakistan Peace Com¬ 
mittee, 238; Pakistan Progressive Writers’ 
Association, 239; Pakistan-Soviet Cul¬ 
tural Association, 238-39; Pakistan- 
Soviet Friendship Society, 23S-39; Paki¬ 
stan Trade Union Federation, 297, 239; 
Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labor (PEO), 
207, 231; Pan-Cypriot Congress of 

Mothers in Defense of Children, 232; 


Pan-Cypriot Peace Council, 232; Pan- 
hellenic Democratic Union of Women, 
231; Panhelienic Union of Families of 
Political Exiles and Prisoners (PEOPEF), 
230; Panhelienic Union of Working 
Women, 231; Pathet Lao Movement, 
182; Patriotic Youth Against Foreign 
Occupation and for National Inde¬ 
pendence, 293; Peace Movement, 292- 
93; Pemuda Rakjat, 185; People’s Cul¬ 
tural Institute (LEK.RA), 185-86; 
PERBEPSI, 186; PKI, 186; Poster 
Parade Day Against German Rearma¬ 
ment, 296; PRAJA Socialist Party, 205; 
Progressive Youth Circle, 228; Public 
Service Establishments and Allied 
Trades of TUI, 138; Resistance Fighters’ 
Week, 154; Restorative Party of the 
Working People (AKEL), 231; Restora¬ 
tive Youth Association, 232; Russian Cul¬ 
tural Democratic Federation, 283-85: 
Scottish USSR Society, 296; Senegalese 


Democratic Union, 248; Sino-Burmese 
Friendship Society, 185; SOBS 1 , 185; 
Socialist Action, 289; Socialist Medical 
Association, 295; Socialist Unity Party, 
260 n.; Society lor Cultural Relations 
with the USSR, 29G; Society for Demo¬ 
cratic Lawyers, 234; Society for the In¬ 
spiration of the Pen, 22G; Society for the 
Protection of Children, 234; Society of 
Socialist Clergy and Ministers, 2g5; So¬ 
ciety for Trade with the East, 289; 
Sohyo, 133, 163, 197; South African Con¬ 
gress of Democrats, 249; South African 
Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU), 208, 
249; Soviet All-Union Committee for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun¬ 
tries (VOKS), Soviet Information Cen- 
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Front organizations ( continued ) 

ter c£ Japan, igG; State Committees for 
German UniLy, 289; Student Unions of 
Rangoon University and Mandalay Col¬ 
lege, 185; Sudan Workers’ Trade Union 
Federation, 248-49; Sudanese Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, 230; Sudanese Movement for 
National Liberation, 250; Sudanese 
Women’s Union, 250; Swiss Labor 
Party, 256 n.; Syrian Socialist National 
Party, 214; Syrian Students' Union, 225; 
Teachers of the World (FISE), 32, 34-35, 
15G, 204; Textile and Clothing Workers, 
138; Trade Union Congress, 185; Tudeh 
Party rot Iran, 233; Tudeh Youth Or¬ 
ganization, 234; Tunisia-China Associa¬ 
tion, 251; Union of Cyprus Farmers, 
232; Union Dimocratique Nigerienne, 
207; Union of Farmers and Agricultural 
Workers of Brazil (ULTAB), 317-18; 
Union des Femmes Francises, 146; 
Union of French Republican Youth, 
287-88; Union of Greek Democratic 
Jurists, 230; Union of Lebanese Jour¬ 
nalists, 225; Union Marocaine du 
Travail, 207; Union des Populations du 
Cameroon, 207, 209; Union Rdpubli- 
caine Progressiste, 287; Union of Soviet 
Composers, 331; Union of Soviet 
Writers, 324; United Democratic Left 
(EDA), 212; United Panhellenic Youth 
Organization (EPON), 230; United Peo¬ 
ple’s Socialist Party, 256 n.; Unity The¬ 
ater, 295; United Trade Union Move¬ 
ment (ESKE), 231; VOKS (All-Union 
Society for Cultural Relations with For¬ 
eign Countries), 28-29, 84, 89, 99, 112- 
13, tig, 234, 285, 289, 290; West German 
Peace Committee, 289, 291; Women's 
Democratic Association of Japan, 195; 
Women's International Democratic Fed¬ 
eration (WIDF), 32, 126, 129, 144-47, 
251, 284, 287, 289, 293; Women’s Or¬ 
ganization of Iran, 234; Working Asso¬ 
ciation for All-German Questions, 289- 
g 1; Working Association of Democratic 
Jurists, 289; Working Association of 
German Journalists, 290; Working Circle 
lor Mutual German Understanding, 289; 
Working Committee of tire West Ger¬ 
man Refugee Congress, 289; World As¬ 
sembly of Youth (WAY), 140; World 
Conference of Teachers, 15O; World 
Congress of Mothers, 12G, 144-47, l 97 . 
232, 251; World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth (WFDY), 32, 55, 57, 100- 
114, 12G, 129, 138-42, 251-52, 284, 287, 


2 95 - 9 s i World Federation of Scientific 
Workers (WFSW), 34-35, 12G, 156, 295; 
World Federation of Teachers’ Unions 
(FISE), 32, 156; World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU), 32, 34-35, 125- 
2G, 129, 135-38, 207, 249, 251, 283, 287, 
289, 291, 324; World Labor Movement, 
3, 100-114; World Peace Assembly at 
Helsinki, 125, 130-32, 197, 244, 251, 297, 
329; World Peace Council (WPG), 32, 
55 . 57 . 99 . 12 5 ' > 2 7 - 35 . > 39 . 142. 147. 
149, 152-201, 251, 280, 28G, 288, 291, 295, 
297; World Peace Movement, 313; 
World Student Congress, 144; World 
Trade Union Movement, 3, 100-114, 
324; World Youth Festival, 126, 138, 
140-42, 244, 251-52, 317, 330; Youth 
Council of Senegal, 250; Zcngakurcn, 
195; Zenslunza, 195 
Fukienese Association, 185 
Fuhuyu Maru, 155 

Gaceh1 de Cullura, of Chile, 32G; of Uru¬ 
guay, 84 

Ganalantri Dal, 205 
Gazcta Sivtlical, 325 

General Confederation ol Greek Labor 
(GS 1 IE), 231 

General Union of Students, 225 
Geneva Agreements (1954). 178-79 
Geneva Conference (Summit), 36-37, 41- 
49 . 5 >* 53 . 55 . 57 - 59 . 94 . 125-aG, 131-34, 
> 39 . > 45 " 47 . i 55 - 5 G . i°l> 170, 187, 191, 
215, 231, 269, 297, 313 
Geneva Spirit, 37, 4.4-45, 47-49, 51, 54, s 8, 
Go, 112, 117, 139-42, 150, iGg, 17G, 227, 
254, 270, 309, 314 
Geneva track fairs, 119m, 122 
Gfirhardscn, Prime Minister, 307 
German Society of Cultural and Eco¬ 
nomic Exchange with Poland, 290 
German-Soviet Friendship Society, 289 
Germany, Communist acLiviLics, 253-307; 
dckgaLc exchanges, 102-03, 112-13, 298- 
301; European security and, 44, 46-47; 
free elections, 46, 129; front organiza¬ 
tions, 287-92; motion pictures, 93, gG- 
97, 224; occupation troops, 129; peace 
council, 128-29, 289, 291; Potsdam, 39, 
129; and tire proletarian revolution, 46- 
47; publications, 80-81, 83, 88, 90, 27G- 
77, 281, 290-91; radio programs, 68; re¬ 
armament, 90, 12G-27, 131, 135-3G, 152- 
54, 254, 2G4, 2G9-71, 288, 294, 29G-97; 
reunification, 44-46, 55, 60, go, 129, 131, 
2G3, 269, 271-72, 288-89, 291; Soviet al¬ 
liance, 7; trade fairs, 1*19-26; in World 
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War H> SO. See also East Germany; 
Paris Agreements 
GERWANI, 185 

Gezirah Peasants' Association, 249-50 

Ghent trade fairs, 120 

Gileis, Emil, 113 

Oioventu al Lavoro, 278 

Girls Day, 141 

Glasul Patiui , 86 

Glasul Poporului, 227 

Globus, 86-89 

Goa, 130, 170 

Gold Coast, youth groups, 141 
Goteburg trade fairs, 122 
Goulart, Joiio, 312, 320 
Gravina, Alfredo, 326 
Greece, Communist activities, 203-52; 
delegate exchanges, 106-07; publica¬ 
tions, So; radio programs, 65, 67 n., 74, 
228—31; trade fairs, tig n., 123, 231 
Greek Committee on Peace and Relaxa¬ 
tion of International Tensions, 231 
"Greek Democratic War,” 7 
Greek Political Refugees Peace Committee, 
230 

Greek-Soviet League, 231 
Guadeloupe, delegate exchanges, 108 
Guatemala, Arhenz Government, 326; 
Communist activities, 315-36; delegate 
exchanges, 108 
Guillen, Nicolas, 332 

Hague (The), Tass agency in, 80 n. 

Haifa, 227 
Haldane Society, 295 
Hanna, George, 223 
Hannover trade fairs, 121 
Hanoi radio, Sg, 74-75, 90, 182-83 
Hasan al-Baquvi, 219, 224 
Hatoyama, Prime Minister, 133 
Heine, Heinrich, 134 
Hellschreiber (teletype), 80 
Hindi broadcasts, 68, 74 
Hiroshima, Go, 95, 130, 132-33, 135, 141, 
155 . 190, 197 

History of the Communist movement, 1-5 
Hitler, Adolf, xxii, 4, 7 
Home Service radio stations, G3-77 
Honduras, delegate exchanges, 108 
Hong Kong, delegate exchanges, 104, 334; 
publications, 80, i8t 

House of Soviet Culture in Teheran, 233- 
34 

Hovland, Carl I,, xix-xx 
Hu Feng, 168 

Huian Young Men's Association, 185 
Huien Tsang, 241 


Hungary, xiv; delegate exchanges, 110, 
' 1 T >-;o, ig 4 » 181, 294, 302-04, 

333; and Eurovision, 76-77; motion pic¬ 
tures, 93, 99, 224, 241-42; publications, 
32 . 83; radio programs, 68, 70, 72-75, 
218, 221-23, 247; trade fairs, 119-26, 
313; tt'ade pacts with Latin America, 
334 . 335 

Hus, Jan, 94, 96 

Hyderabad, delegate exchanges, 113; trade 
fairs, 118 

Hydrogen weapons, 132-33, 155, ,69, 190, 
269. See also Atomic energy 

Ibsen, Henrik, 134 

Iceland, Communist activities, 253-307; 
delegate exchanges, 102-03, 113. 300-^ 
3°t, 305-07; trade fairs, 121, 30G-07 
Icelandic Federation of Labor, 262 
Iftikharuddin, Mian, 237 
1 LO, 137-38 

Imprensa Popular, 314, 320 
Imro:e, 236-37 

India, delegate exchanges, 40, 49-52, 54, 
57 > 59 > 9 6 - 108-07, 112-13, 124, 129-30, 

1 35 - > 45 > >48-56, 158-59. 1G4; motion 
pictures, 96-gg, 241-42; publications, 
78-79. 80 n., 86-89, 239-41; radio pro¬ 
grams, 68, 71, 239; trade fairs, 118, 123- 
24, 242-43; youth groups, 96, 141 
India-China Friendship Association, 240 
India-Soviet Cultural Society, 240 
Indian Workers' Association, 295 
Indochina, 5; radio programs, 65, 74-75, 
go, 182-83; war m. 130, 131, 174-201, 288 
Indonesia, 40, 80, 183; delegate exchanges, 
104-05, 114, 130, 137, 158-59; diplo¬ 
matic offensives, 175-201; front organiza¬ 
tions, 185-86; publications, 80, 183; 
trade fairs, 118-ig, 123; youth groups, 
185-86. See also Bandung Conference 
Indonesian Farmers’ Association (BTI), 
185 

Indonesian Peace Committee, 1S6 
Indonesian Peasants' Association, 1S5 
Infiltration in Free World, xix, 8, 22, 240, 
247, 249-50, 261, 263-66, 294. See also 
Front organizations 

Information and Documentation Bulletin, 
34-35 

Information Service, 138 

Inspection and control of armaments, 47 

International (First, Second, Third), xiii, 

2, 11, 23 

International Affairs, 87, 324 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers (IADL), 32, 35, 153 
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International Broadcasting Organization 
(OIR), 32, ti2, 156 

International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), 212, 262 
International Conference of Building, 
Wood and Building Material Workers, 
137-38 

International Conference of Food, Bever¬ 
age, Tobacco, Hotel, Caff- and Restau¬ 
rant Workers, 138 

International Conference of Public and 
Allied Employees, 138 
International Damascus fair, 118, 224-25 
International Day of Liberation, 154 
International Exhibition of Buddhist Art, 

1 5 1 

International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (IFCTU), 137 
International Federation of Former Poli¬ 
tical Prisoners, 35 n. 

International Federation of Free Journal¬ 
ists, 153-54 

International Federation of Resistance 
Fighters, of Victims and Prisoners of 
Fascism (FIR), 32, 139, 154, 292 
International Fighting Day Against the 
Paris Agreements, isG, 135-38 
International Liberation Rally, 154 
International Medical Conference on 
Radioactivity, 155-5G, 197 
International Organization of Journalists 
(IOJ), 32, 126, 153 - 54 ' 225 
International Publishers (New York), 240 
International Rally Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Weapons, 132-33 
International Scientific Conference on 
Atomic Dangers, 15G 

International Secretariat of the Comintern, 
114 

International Solidarity Fund, 23 
International Study Days, 154 
International Teachers’ Charter Day, 156 
International Trade , 34-35 
International Union of Socialist Youth, 
140 

International Union of Students (IUS), 
32 > 34 . 55 . 57 . 126. 138. Hi- 45 . 225. 
251-52. 284 

International Women's Day, 145-4G 
International Youth Festival Preparatory 
Committee, 284 
Intourist, 111, 113, 307 
Iqbal, Mohammed, 239 
Iran, Communist activities, 203-52; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 10G-07, 113; motion pic¬ 
tures, 233-34; publications, 80 n., 233; 


radio programs, 68, 71, 74, 233; youth 
groups, 234 

Iranian Democratic Youth Club, 234 
Iranian Students Organization, 234 
Irano-Soviet Cultural Relations Society, 
234 

Iraq, Communist activities, 203-52; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 10G; publications, 86, ?- 
23 

Ireland, Communist activities, 254-307; 

delegate exchanges, 102-03, 301 
Iron Curtain, 112, 129, 145, 172, 252, 321, 
324, 326, 328-29, 330 
ISCUS, 240 

Israel, Communist activities, 203-52; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 10G-07; publications, 
80 n., 84 

Israel-Bulgarian Friendship League, 227- 
28 

Israel-Czcchoslovakia Friendship League, 
228 

Israel National Committee for Peace, 228 
Israel Peace Movement, 228 
Israel-Polish Friendship League, 228 
Israel-Romania Friendship League, 227- 
28 

Israel-USSR Friendship League, 227-28 
Israeli Communist Youth Movement, 228 
Isskuslvo Kino (Film Art), 93 n, 

Istanbul, Tass agency in, Son. 

Italian Association for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR, 292 

Italian Confederation of Labor (CGIL), 
294 

Italian Girls’ Association, 293 
Italian Pioneers' Association, 292 
Italian Popular Sports Union, 293 
Italian Socialist Party, 259 n, 

Italian Women's Union, 293 
Italy, Communisl activities, 253-307; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 8g, 102-03, 153, 298- 
301; motion pictures, 96, 98, 227; pub¬ 
lications, 78-80, 8G-89, 277-78, 281, 292- 
94; radio programs, 70-73, 226-27; trade 
fairs, 119 n„ 121; yotuh groups, 228 
Ivory Coast, youth groups, 141 
Izmir trade fairs, 11911., 124 
Izvestiya, 26, 28, 48, 193 

Jaffa, 227 

Jamaica, delegate exchanges, 108, 137 
Jao Shu-shill, 160 

Japan, 4, 39; delegate exchanges, 104-05, 
112, 145, 148-56, 159, 195-97; diplomatic 
offensive, 158, 186-201; and Korea, 199- 
201; motion pictures, 92-97; and Oki- 
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nawa, 130; publications, 78-80, 84, 150, 
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somolskaya Pravda, 78, 252; Konlakt, 
284; Krom Prucheachon, 182; L'Avant- 
G arde, 287; VAvenir de la Tunisia, 247; 
L’Ecole de la Nation, 275; L’Eveil du 
Congo, 248; L’Huinanitd, 78, 14G, 275- 
76, 281, 288; L'HutnanUd da VAlsace et 
de Lorraine, 275; L’Union Soviclique, 
230; L’Vnila, 78, 278, 281; La Epaca, 
118; La Gaceta de Chile, 325; La Jen- 
ncsse Ddmocraliqve Canierounaisc, 248; 
La Vcritc 1 , 248; La Vie Ouvridre, 287; 
La Voix du Cameroun, 248; La Voix 
Ouvridre, 282; La Voz de Mexico, 80, 
315, 326; Labor Conditions in the USSR, 
93 n.; Labor Research, 84, 296; Labour 
Monthly, 132, 280; Land och Folk, 279; 
Land og Folk, 281; Lao Ilsala, 182; Laos, 
182; Latin America, 78, 80, 86, 323-2G; 
Le Consent, 287; Le Drapeau Rouge, 
281; Le Monde Ouvrier, 286; Le Tra- 
vailleur Camerownais, 248; Lebanon, 86, 
222; Lenin’s works, 88; Liberld, 275; 
Libras Sovieticos, 323; Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, 88 n.; Living Conditions and 
Health, 34-35; Looking Forward, 240; 
L.R.D. Fad Service, 296; Ludu, 180; 
Lumberc, 248; L’Union Sovidtique, 230; 
L’Unila, 78, 278, 281; Luxembourg, 281; 
Mainichi, 194; Mardom, 233; Marxist 
Quarterly, 280; Maubima, 246; Medical 
Effects of Radio-Activity, 297; Merkki- 
tuli, 284; Mexico, 80, 315, 322-2G, 332; 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 8g; Mitlei- 
lungen, 290; Mokuyo Kai, 192; Naie 
Presse, 227; Nan Kuo Hua Pao, 180; 
Naroden Glas, 227; National Commu¬ 
nist parties, 77-90; Navalharya, 24G; 
Navasaktlii, 24G; Near East, 78, 80-81, 
204; Neos Dumokralis, 231; Netherlands, 
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78-80, 88, gg, 28a; New Age, 78, 151, 
239-40, 249; New Life in China, 249; 
New Times, 193, 235, 324, 332; New 
World, 324; news agencies, 79-81, 128, 
146, 171-73, 193-94, 236, 24G; Nigeria, 
87; Noi Donne, 293; Norddeulsches 
Echo, 277; Norrskensflamman, 279; 
North Korea, 201; North Vietnam, go, 
128; Nolicias de Hoje, 325; Novyi Mir, 
80 ; Nuestra Palabra, 78, 325; Ny Tag, 
278-79, 282; Oesterreichische Volks- 

stimme, 281; Pakistan, 80 n., 23G-37; 
Pakistan Times, 236-37; pamphlets, 243, 
247, 249, 265, 275, 283, 293, 323; Paris, 
80; Patria Indipendente, 292; Pattugiia, 
293; Pechat’ SSR, 8G-88; Peiping, 86- 
8g, 171-73, 181, 193; People’s China, 
40 n.; People's Daily, 100; People's Pub¬ 
lishing House of India, 240; pictorials, 
81; Pioneer Pravda, 78; Pionere, 292; 
placards, 275; Poland, 83, 8G-87; posters, 
265, 275 , 325; Pracheacheat, 182; Pravda, 
26, 28, 49, 77, 193, 224; Problems of 
Philosophy, 324; Pyidaxvlhit, 180; Qxxa- 
dcrno dell’Attivista, 278; Radio-Liberti, 
276; Rassegna Sovielica, 292; Realism, 
279; Realta Sovielica, 292; Resistance 
Unie, 34-35; Rdveil des Localaires, 286; 
Rinascita, 278; Rizospastis, 229; Ro¬ 
mania, 27, 82-83, 86-87; Russia Today 
Cook Club, 295; Saar, 282; Sawt al- 
Umma, 247; Science and Mankind, 34- 
35 . 2 95 l Slieng-huo Chou Pao, 180; Sin 
Po, 183; SNS-Lehti, 284; South Asia, 
204; Societa, 278; Soviet Chess Bulletin, 
2gG; Soviet Legal Bulletin, 296; Soviet 
Medical Bulletin, 2gG; Soviet News, 193; 
Soviet Nexus Bulletin, 222; Soviet Psy¬ 
chology Bulletin, 2gG; Soviet Theater 
Bulletin, 2gG; Soviet Union, 235-37; 
Soviet Woman, 235; Soviet State Pub¬ 
lishing House of Belles Lettres, 87, 143, 
22G, 228, 232-33, 240, 242; Sovietiha 
Nea, 229; Soxujet Union Heute, 85; 
Sozialistisclxe Volkszeitung, 277; Spain, 
80-81, 8G; Stormklockan, 279; Stxidi 
d’Agrobiologia, 292; Siiddeutsche 

Wochenzeitung, 277; Sweden, 80-81, 
118, 122, 191, 278-79, 282; Switzerland, 

80, 86, 282; Syria, 86; Ta Kung Pao, 193; 
Tanaan, 284; Tass, 23, 28, 41, 52 n., 79- 

81, 146, 181, 193, 222, 239, 243, 245; 
Tenants’ Leader, 29G; Thailand, 8o n„ 
181; Thjodviljinn, 281; To Kenetsu, 84, 
1 gg; Tomoe Shoji, 192; Tory M.P .— 
195$, 297; Tribune der Demokratie, 277; 
Turkey, 80 n., 233; Tyonkansan Sanomat, 


281; United Kingdom, 79-81, 84, 86- 
89, 279-80, 282, 295-97; United States, 
78-80, 85-8G; Unity Theater Nexus Let¬ 
ter, 296; Uruguay, 80 n., 84, 318, 323, 326; 
USSR, 5, 28, 78, 81, 84-87, 9311., 143, 
226, 22S, 232-33, 240, 242, 323-24; Uusi 
Nainen, 284; Uusi Suomi, 258 n.; Van¬ 
guard, 248; Vapaa Sana, 284; Var Tid, 
279; Vart Arbete, 279; Vie Nuovo, 278; 
Viet Minh, 90; Voice of the Father¬ 
land, 68; Voice of the Homeland, 68; 
Volksecho, 277; Volksstimme, 277; Volks¬ 
zeitung, 277; Vorxviirts, 282; West- 
deutsche Fliichtlingstimme, 290; West¬ 
ern Europe, 78, 80-81. go, 254, 265. 274, 
282; WFDY Bulletin, 138; Wissen und 
Tat, 277; Women Today, 296; Women 
of the Whole World, 34-35; Workers’ 
Unity, 249; World Nexus, 280; World 
Student Nexus, 34-35; World Youth, 34- 
35, 138-40; Yomiuri, 194; Za Vozvrash- 
chenie Na Rodinu, 86; Zeilung vurn 
Lelzeburger Vollek, 281; Zenei, 84, 193 
Pushkin, 322 
Pyidaxvlhit, 180 

Pyongyang, 190, 191, 194, 198-99, 200 

Qiiaderno dell’Attivisla, 278 

Race agitation, 130, 204, 208, 220, 246, 
250, 316—17 

Radio channels, xxii, 62-75; Afghanistan, 
234-35; Africa, 67-74, 204, 218, 247; Arab 
States, 67, 74, 221-22; Armenia, 233; 
Asia, 204; Azerbaijan, 68, 71, 74, 233; 
Brazil, 75, 329; Bulgaria, 70, 72, 75, 329; 
China, G3-77, 112, 171-73, 190; clandes¬ 
tine, 20-21, G1-69, 74, 228-31; Cuba, 335; 
Czechoslovakia, 66, 70-71, 75, 146; Den¬ 
mark, 70; Finland, 56, 70; France, 67, 

69- 73; Germany, G8, 128; Greece, 65, 
67 n., 74, 228-31; to the Homeland, 65, 
68, 86; Florae Service Stations, 63-77; 
Hungary, 68, 70, 72, 74-75, 218, 221-22, 
247; India, 68, 71, 74, 239; Indochina, 
65, 74-75, go, 182-83; International 
Broadcasting Organization (OIR), 32, 
ii2, 156; Iran, 68, 71, 74, 233; Israel, 

70- 73, 226-27; Italy, 70-73, 226-27; 
japan, 65, 67 n„ 74, 188, 190-91, ig4; 
Korea, 65, 68, 71, 74, 75 n., 200—201; 
Latin America, 69-70, 72, 75, 312, 321, 
329; Morocco, 74; Moscow, 23, 41, 48, 
54-56, 58, 60, 62-77, 218-21; musical 
programs, 65, 68, 70, 72; Near East, 204; 
Netherlands, 70; news by shortwave, 68, 
79; North Vietnam, 65, 74; Norway, 70; 
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Radio channels ( continued ) 

Pakistan, 67-C8, 70, 7a, 74, 236; Poland, 
86, 146, 153; Portugal, 6(3-70, 72, 75; 
Romania, 70, 72, 74-75, 87, 226-27, 331, 
329; Southeast Asia, 65-70: Spain, 65, 
72-75, 309; Sweden, 70; Taiwan, 64-65, 
74; Tunisia, 74; Turkey, 74, 332-33; 
United Kingdom, 69-75, 304; USSR, 61- 
77; West Germany, 128; Western Eu¬ 
rope, 66 n., G9-73, 254, 26G, 297-98: 
Yugoslavia, G8-70 
Radio-Liberte, 276 
Rakovsky, xv 
Rangoon University, 185 
Rassegna Sovietica , 292 
Realism, 279 
Realta Sovietica, 293 
Red Army, xviii, 4, g, io, 37, 45 
Repatriation campaigns, Gi, 68, 85-86, 208 
Resistance Fighteis' Week, 154 
Resistance Unie, 34-35 
Restorative Party of the Working People 
(AICEL), 231 

Restorative Youth Association, 232 
Renters, 79 

Rdveil des Localaires, 286 
Revolution, xiii, xiv, xviii, xxii, 1—5, 7, 9, 
10-11, 15. 24, 28, 46-47, 76, 285, 293, 321 
Reykjavik trade fairs, 121 
Rhee, President Syngman, 200 
Rinascita, 278 

Rio de Janeiro, Museum of Modern Art, 
96 

Rizaspastis, 229 
ROK, 200-sot 

Romania, delegate exchanges, 110, 138, 
142, 181, 294, 304, 333; publications, 27, 
82-83, 86-87; radio programs, 70, 72, 
74-75, 87, 226, 231, 329; trade fairs, 122- 
23 - 22 5 > 3°3 

Rome, Democratic Lawyers’ meeting, 153; 

Tass agency in, 80 n. 

Roosevelt, President Franklin, xvii-xviii 
Rosenberg case, xvi 
Roshan, Mohammed IChalcd, 23S 
Russia, I-IiLler’s onslaught, 4; as liberator, 
94; Mother Russia, 94; October Revolu¬ 
tion, 9, 76; radio programs, 70, 73; trade 
fairs, 118 

Russia Today Book Club, 295 
Russian Cultural Democratic Federation, 
283-85 
Rykov, xv 

Saar, Communist activities, 253-307; pub¬ 
lications, 282 

Sabotage, xviii, 7, 266 and passim 


Sahitya Academy, 151 
Saillang, Louis, 135-36 
St. Claude trade fairs, 120 
St. Erik's trade fair, 118 
Salonika trade fairs, ngn., 123 
Salvador (El), delegate exchanges, 108 
San Marino, youth groups, 141 
Sangcet Natak Academy, 151 
Saudi Arabia, Communist activities, 203- 
52; delegate exchanges, 10G-07 
Sawt al-Umma, 247 
Science and Mankind, 34-35, 295 
Scottish USSR Society, 296 
Second Congress, 3, 6, 23 
Second International, 2 
SecrcL police (KGB), xv, 7, 18 
Security Council of United Nations, 39 
SeUnik, Philip, 14, 15 n., iG n. 

Senegal, 250 

Senegalese Democratic Union, 248 

Scton-Waison, Hugh, 3 

Sharguin, A., 62-63 

Shakespeare, 97, 304 

Shaw, Barnaul, 134 

Sheng-huo Chou I'ao, 180 

Shcpilov, D. T., 224 

Shortwave transmission of news, 68, 79 

Sinkiang, xiv 

Sino-Burmcse Friendship Society, 185 
Sin-l’o, 183 
Sixth Congress, xiii, 2 
Slogans, xiii, 3, 4, 7, 24, 28, 148, 150, 204, 
220, 243, 297 
SNS-Lchti, 284 
SOBSI, 185 
Socialist Action, 289 
Socialist Medical Association, 295 
Socialist Unity Parly, 26011. 

Socicta, 278 

Sociely for Cultural Relations with the 
USSR, 296 

Society for Democratic Lawyers, 234 
Society for the Inspiration of the Pen, 
226 

Sociely for the Protection of Children, 234 

Society of Soviet Clergy and Ministers, 295 

Society for Trade with the East, 289 

Sofia, 138, 142-43, 154 

Sohyo, 133, 163, 197 

Soong Ching-ling, Mme., 150 

Sosa, Jesualdo, 326 

South Africa, Communist activities, 203-52; 
delegate exchanges, 106, 154; race agita¬ 
tion, 130, 204 

South African Congress of Democrats, 249 
South African Congress of Trade Unions 
(SACTU), 208, 249 
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South East Asia, Communist activities, 
203-52; delegate exchanges, 55-57, 60, 
73-74, 10G-07; map, 202; radio programs, 
G5-70; trade fairs, 123-24, 204 
South East Asia Treaty • Organization 
(SEATO), 8, 178, 203, 214, 217, 257 
South Vietnam, 65, 182 
Soviet All-Union Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. See 
VO ICS 

Soviet Chess Bulletin, 296 
Soviet Friendship Months, 113, 293, 305 
Soviet Industrial Fair in Buenos Aires, 118 
Soviet Information Center of Japan, 196 
Soviet Legal Bulletin, 296 
Soviet Medical Bulletin , 296 
Soviet-Nazi Alliance, 4, 7 
Soviet Nexus, 193 
Soviet Nexus Bulletin, 222 
Soviet Psychology Bulletin, 29S 
Soviet State Publishing House of Belles 
Lettrcs, 87, 143, 226, 228, 232-33, 240, 
242 

Soviet Theater Bulletin, 296 
Soviet Union, 235-37 
Soviet Woman, 235 

Soviet-Yugoslav meeting in Belgrade, 43 
Sovinform, 8g 
Sowjet Union Heute, 85 
Soiialisliche Volkszeitung, 277 
Spain, Communist activities, 254-307; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 298-301; publications, 
80-81, 86; radio programs, 65, 72-75, 
309 

Sports events, 3, 62, Si, 100-114, 126, 140, 
143, 221, 224, 227-28, 232, 235-36, 285, 
293, 302-07 

Stalin, J. V., biography, 180; and Comin¬ 
tern, 10; doctrines, xix, 13, 16, 20 n., 24- 
25, 36-37, 42, 46, 325; and Lenin, 10, 
20; motion pictures, 92; peace prize, ig6, 
gr7, 332; post-, 60, 92, 300; works, 88, 
192, 223 

Stanleyville trade fair, 123 
State Committees for German Unity, 289 
Stockholm Conference, 149, 150; Tass 

agency in, 80 n.; peace appeal, 128; trade 
fairs, 122 

Stormhlockan, 279 
Strasbourg trade fairs, 120 
Student organizations, 21, 32, 34, 55, 57, 
100-114, 126, 138-45, 185, 195, 204, 208, 
225, 234, 238, 243-44, 246-47, 250-52, 
284, 322-29 

Student Unions of Rangoon University 
and Mandalay College, 185 
Studi d’Agrobiologia, 292 
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Subversion, xv, 1, 7, 8, 22, 66, 202 and 
passim 

Sudan, Communist activities, 203-52; dele- 
gate exchanges, 106-07 
Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation, 
248-49 

Sudanese Bar Association, 250 
Sudanese Movement for National Libera¬ 
tion, 250 

Sudanese Women’s Union, 250 
Suddeutsche Wochenzeilung, 277 
Suez Canal, 209 
Suvorov, General, 94 

Sweden, Communist activities, 253-307; 
delegate exchanges, 102-03, 112-13, 2gg, 
301, 305-07; publications, 80-81, 118, 
122, 191, 278-79, 282; radio programs, 
70; Stockholm conference, 149-50; trade 
fairs, 118, 122, 306; youth groups, 139 
Swiss Labor Party, 256 n. 

Switzerland, Communist activities, 253- 
307; delegate exchanges, 102-03, 113, 126, 
146, 197, 232, 300-301; publications, 80, 
86, 282; trade fairs, 119 n„ 122 
Sykewar, xvii. See also Warfare 
Syria, Communist activities, 203-52; dele¬ 
gate exchanges, 106-07, 112; diplomatic 
offensive, 169-201; publications, 86; 
trade fairs, 113, 118, 119 n,, 124, 224 
Syrian Socialist National Party, 214 
Syrian Students’ Union, 225 

Ta Rung Pao, 193 

Tactics, xvii, xxi, 2, 3; attacks on Free 
World objectives, 8; avenues to world 
power, 5-8; compromise, 6-7; confuse, 
divide, control, 51-60; control by Cen¬ 
tral Committee, 17, 22; exploitation of 
popular prejudices, 8, 130, 204, 208, 220, 
246, 250, 31G-17; key to future, 53-60; 
in Latin America, 311-12; Lenin’s, 10, 
11; manipulation, 15; Marx, 10; in Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa, 211-12; 
neutralism, 8, 215, 218; peace postures, 
8; Popular Front, 4, ix, 114, 263; Presid¬ 
ium responsible, 26; pretended coopera¬ 
tion, 6; revolutionary, 7; social disrup¬ 
tion, 265; strikes, 2G4-65; subversion, xv, 
1, 7, 8, 22, 60, 202; terrorizing, 22; 
threats, 8; trade, aid, and military as¬ 
sistance, 211 fl.; trade union agitation, 
2O4-G5; united front, 6, 7, 137, 212; 
violence, 6, S, 22; weakening enemy, 7-8; 
in Western Europe, 263-66; World Peace 
Council, 136 

Taiwan (Formosa), 55-59, 64-65, 70, 130, 
146, 153, 164-65, 168-70, 178 
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Tallin television, 76 
Tanaan, 284 
Tannu Tuva, xiv 

Tass (Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet 
Union), 23, 28, 41, 5211., 79-81, 146, 181, 
193, 222, 239, 243, 245 
Teachers of the World (F 1 SE), 32, 34 ~ 35 > 
156, 204 

“Tea House Talkers," 204, 238 
Teheran, Tass agency in, 80 n. 

Telaviv, 227; Tass agency in, 80 n. 
Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Union, 
79. See also Tass 
Teletype, 80 

Textile and Clothing Workers, 138 
Television for propaganda, 62-77, 3 °°> 33 2 
Thailand, delegate exchanges, 105; diplo¬ 
matic offensive, 40, 162-201; publica¬ 
tions, 80 n., 181; trade fairs, 123 
Theater, 62, 171-72, 175, 195, 238, 243, 
265, 283-85, 295-97, 302, 305, 321-22; 
ballet, 76, 94, 97, 98, 224; opera, 113, 
265, 305 

Third Congress, 6 

Third Indonesian International Trade 
Fair, 1 iR—19, 123 
Third International, xiii, 2, 23 
Thjodviljinn, 281 

Tibet, delegate exchanges, 10111., 102 n., 
106 n., 110 

Timiryazcv Agricultural Academy, 252 
Tito, 43, 68, 137, 144 
To Kensetsu, 84, 1 gg 
Togoland, youth groups, 141 
Tokyo, Architects’ Conference, 151; Con¬ 
gress of Doctors, 155; trade fairs, 119, 
123 

Tomoe Shoji, 192 

Toriello, Guillermo, 32G 

Toronto trade fairs, 124 

Tory M.P, —2955, 297 

Tourism, Si, O2, 111, 113, 285, 303-07, 330 

Toyo Oda, 134 

Trade fairs as means to objectives, 61, 

117- 19; Afghanistan, 123; Africa, 118, 
123, 204, 24S, 251; Arab States, 118, 224; 
Argentina, 118, 122, 334-35; Austria, 
ng-2G; Belgian Congo, 123, 251; Bel¬ 
gium, 1190., 120, 123; Brazil, 122; Bul¬ 
garia, 120-26, 225, 303; Burma, 123, 181; 
Canada, 80n., 124; China, 118, 120-26, 
303, 307; Colombia, 122; Czechoslovakia, 

118- 26, 181, 225, 251, 303, 307, 309, 332, 
334-36; Damascus, 113, 118, 119 n., 124, 
224; Denmark, 120-26, 306; East Ger¬ 
many, 225, 303, 335; Egypt, 123; Ethi¬ 
opia, 123, 251; Ear East, 123; Finland, 


120, 30G; France, 118-20; Germany, 11 g— 
2G; Greece, 119 n., 123, 231; Hungary, 

119-26, 303; Iceland, 121, 306-07; India, 

118, 123-24, 242-43; Indonesia, 118-19, 
123; Israel, 121; Italy, ngn., 121; Japan, 

119, 123; Latin America, 327, 333—36; 
Morocco, 118, 123, 251; Near East, 204, 
224; Netherlands, 118, 121-22; Nor¬ 
way, 306; Pakistan, 124, 237-38; Po¬ 
land, 120-26, 225, 251, 303; Romania, 
122-23, 225, 303; Southeast Asia, 123- 
24. 204; Sweden, 118, 122, 306; Switzer¬ 
land, ngn., 122; Syria, 118, 124; Thai¬ 
land, 123; Trieste, 122; Tunisia, ngn., 
124, 251; Turkey, ngn., 233; United 
Kingdom, 120, 320; United States, u8- 
19, 124, 238; USSR, 116-26, 303; Yugo¬ 
slavia, no, 112, 122 

Trade offensive, East-West, 254, 267-G8, 
274, 283; in India, 240; in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, 309 it., 334-35; Melalimport (Bul¬ 
garia), 225; in Near East, 203-52 
Trade Union Congress, 185 
Trade unions, 3, 21-22, 126, 135-38, 212, 
261-62, 280, 282, 294, 303, 305, 307, 330 
Triad, control of clandestine apparatus, 
20 

Trihline der Demokratie, 277 
Trieste, delegate exchanges, 102; trade 
fairs, 122 

Trinidad, delegate exchanges, 10S 
Tripartite invitation to conference, 41-44 
Tropkin, N., 5, S 
Trotsky, xv, 7 
Tudch Party of Iran, 233 
Tudch Youth Organization, 234 
Tunis trade fairs, 124 
Tunisia, Communist activities, 203-52; 
delegate exchanges, 10G-07; radio pro¬ 
grams, 74; trade fairs, 124, 251 
Tunisia-Chiiia Association, 251 
Turin trade fairs, 121 
Turkey, Communist activities, 203-52; 
delegate exchanges, 10G-07; motion pic¬ 
tures, 94, 232; publications, 80 n., 233; 
radio programs, 74, 232-33; trade fairs, 
119 n., 124, 233 
Tyonhansan Sanomat, 281 

Underdeveloped peoples exploited, 11 
Union of Cyprus Farmers, 232 
Union Democratique Nigerienne, 207 
Union of Farmers and Agricultural 
Workers of Brazil (ULTAB), 317-18 
Union des Femmes Francises, 146 
Union of French Republican Youth, 287- 
88 
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Union of Greek Democratic Jurists, 230 
Union of Lebanese Journalists, 225 
Union Marocaine du Travail, 207 
Union dcs Populations du Cameroun, 207, 
209 

Union Republicaine Progressiste, 287 
Union of Soviet Composers, 231 
Union of Soviet Writers, 224 
United Communist Party of America, 
24 n. 

United Democratic Left (EDA), 212 
United front, 6, 7, 137, 212 
United Kingdom, 3; Communist activities, 
32-35, 41, 253-307; delegate exchanges, 
102-03, 106 n., ng-14, 181, 298-304; 

diplomatic offensive, 203-52; and India, 
243; Potsdam declaration, 39; publica¬ 
tions, 79-81, 84, 86—8g, 278-82, 295-97; 
trade fairs, 120, 320; tripartite invita¬ 
tion to conference, 41-42; youth groups, 
2Q5-9 6 

United Nations, 39, 41-42, 45, 51, 127, 
M 0 . 147. 164, i 68 - 6 g, 178, 

220, 252, 2G8, sg7 

United Panhcllenic Youth Organization 
(EPON), 230 

United People's Socialist Party, 25G n. 
United States, xvii, xviii, xxiv; and Asia, 
38-40, iGo, 244; Commission on Atomic 
Bomb Effects, 133; delegate exchanges, 
8g, g4, 100-114, 133. 280; diplomatic of¬ 
fensive, xvii, 4, u, 37-40, 44-52, 132, 
1G0, 1G6-201, 244, 254, 2G2-63, 2GG-74, 
30S; and India, 243; Information Serv¬ 
ice, 220; and Japan, i88-8g, 197-98; 
and Korea, 198-201; and Latin America, 
308-36; motion pictures, gi-93, 96, 328; 
publications, 78-80, 85-8G; and Taiwan, 
i53, 164, 1G8-70; trade fairs, 118-19, 124, 
238; tripartite invitation to conference, 
41-43; youth groups, 140 
United Trade Union Movement (ESKE), 
231 

Unity of action as propaganda theme, 125- 

58 

Unity Theater, 295 
Unity Theater News Letter, 296 
"Unity of Voice," 13, 27. See also Propa¬ 
ganda themes 

Urdu language, broadcasts in, 68, 71, 74 
Uruguay, delegate exchanges, 108-09, 332- 
33; motion pictures, 328; publications, 
80 n., 84, 318, 323, 32G; trade pacts, 334- 
36; youth groups, 141 
Ushakov, Admiral, g4 
USSR, passim; Academy of Sciences, 304; 
Asian Solidarity Committee, 148-52; and 


Austria, 36; Chamber of Commerce, 117; 
delegate exchanges, 100-116, 294, 329- 
33; disarmament, 56; and Finland, 37; 
and Germany, 37, 44, 46; Information 
Bureau (Sovinform), 80; and Latin 
America, 306-36; motion pictures, 91- 
99; radio programs, 61-77; Red Army, 
xviii, 4, 9, 10, 37, 45; trade fairs, nG- 
26, 303; youth groups, 141, 252 
Utopia, Marxist, 7 
Utrecht trade fairs, 118, 121-22 
Uusi Nainert, 284 
Uusi Suomi, 258 

Uzbek folk dancers and musicians, 113 

Vanguard, 248 
Vapaa Sana, 284 
Var Tid, 279 
Vart Arbete, 

Venezuela, delegate exchanges, 108 
Venice, Film Festival, 96; trade fairs, 121 
Verona trade fairs, 121 
Vicenza trade fairs, 121 
Vie Nuovo, 278 

Vienna, Appeal, go, 125, 127-29, 131-34, 
139, 142, 143, 153, 154, 156, 163, 232, 250, 
297, 317; conference of public em¬ 
ployees, 138; conference of women 
workers, 137; Eurovision, 76; Globus 
Book Publishing House, 86—87; publica¬ 
tions, 32, 36-37; Tass agency in, 80 n.; 
trade fairs, 119-26; WPC, 131, 133 
Vietminh, go, 174, 178, 180, 182-S3 
Vietnam. See North Vietnam; South Viet¬ 
nam 

Villa-Lobos, 331 
Voice of the Fatherland, 68 
Voice of the Homeland, 68 
VOKS (All Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries), 28- 
29. 34- 89, 99, 112-13, 115, 234, 285, 289 
Volga in motion pictures, g4 
Volksecho, 277 
Vollisstimme, 277 
Volkszeitung, zpj 
Vorwdrts, 282 
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